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Bay  (mdCtmk  ifPr&oiiii--Jb&mH^  HyMir^l^m- 
tifui  View,  ObseroiaianB--the  I»kmd  ^  ViMrS 
^-^sehia,  Uis  MowMiAns^  MSmq^Honsj  Appe»mx, 
md  Pdpukam^tfkida — Fesume^. 

h»  ^we  pMised  Ibe  t>af  0f  3iisdmis  we  obierved  flie 
fixie  appearance  of  that  promontory ;  it  is  se^ 
irated  by  the  harbor,  and  by  Mare  morto  with  the 
flat  thdfre  bcy^d,  from  the  fiedk  df  lawd  which  it 
teirtfiiliift^,  and.ttms  it  fbfitts  an  Insulated  emi^ 
BeM«,  t-emafrkaUe  for  its  i^ape,  its  boldnelB^s,  and 
its  atrial  elevation.  After  having  doubled  the 
cape,  we  crossed  the  strait  which  flows  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Prodda.    Here  I  Iwded,  while 
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my  companions  pnrgued  their  coarse  to  the  island 
of  Ischia,  about  fonr  miles  farther. 

Procida  is  aboat  two' miles  from  the  continent: 
its  shore,  towards  ihe  west,  is  comparativeiy  low, 
bat  it  s^/«  ^s  gradoally  towards  the  east,  and  ter- 
minates in  St  bold  promontory,  the  snmmit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  castle  or  royal  palace. 
The  prominence  of  this  point  on  one  side,  and  the 
Punta  del  Vomera  about  a  mile  from  it  to  the 
south,  form  a  little  bay.  The  promontory  is  suf- 
ficiently lofly  to  entitle  the  island^  of  which  it  is 
doie  most  conspicuous  feature,  to  the  q>ithet  a//a,* 
which  Virgil  gives  it,  as  the  rocks  which  line  its 
eastern  and  southern  coast  justify  the  wdrd  a^era 
employed  by  Statius.'f'  Besides  the  harbor  which 
I  have  described^  there  are  on  the  same  coast 
^veral  creeks,  which  afford  shelter  to  fishing 
boats  and  small  vessels^  and  contribute  much  to 
the  variety  and  the  romantic  beauty  that  eminently 
characterize  this  and  the  neighboring  shores  and 
islands. 

There  is  no  regular  inn^  I  believe^  in  the  town, 
but  strangers  are  received  and  very  well  treated  in 
the  castle.    This  edifice  is  large  and  very  roomy, 
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thoQg^  almost  unfinished ;  it  has  a  small  garden 
to  the  west  and  norths  surroimded  by  a  wall  that 
bordars  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  A  trellice  sup- 
porting thick  spreading  vines  covers  this  wall^  and 
shades  the  walk  along  it^  while  large  windows 
open  at  intervals^  and  enable  the  eye  to  range  over 
the  view  that  lies  expanded  beneath. 

At  (Hie  of  these  windows  I  seated  myself^  9nd 
es^oyed  the  glorious  exhibition  of  the  setting  sun^ 
which  then  hung  in  appearance  over  the  distant 
isknd  of  PandcAana,  and  cast  a  purple  gleam  on 
all  the  promontories  of  GaietUy  aijid  the  hills  of 
Forma.  The  purple  tints^  as  the  sun  descended 
into  the  waves,  brightened  into  golden  streaks^ 
then  softened  into  purple  again^  and  gradually 
deepening  into  blue,  at  length  melted  away  in 
darkness.  The  moon  rose  soon  after ;  a  table  was 
placed  before  me  covered  with  figs,  apricots,  and 
peaches. 

The  man  and  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
palace,  a  young  couple,  the  husband  strong  and 
comely,  the.  wife  handsome,  seated  themselves  op- 
posite to  me ;  their  son,  a  smart  lively  boy,  served 
at  table.  Aft^  a  litde  oonversation,  the  man  took 
his  guitar  and  accompanied  his  wife  while  she 
sung  the  evening  hynm^rin  a  sweet  voice  and  with 
great  earnestness.    Occasionally  the  man  and  boy 
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joined  in  ^horas^  and  wUle  they  suhg^  the  ey^  of 
all  thiiee  were  sometiii^^  raked  to  heaveti  iEuid 
sonieliines  fiied  on  each  dthei,  with  a  miied  e:ft- 
pressioii  of  {rfeiy,  Aflbction  tad  grktitadid.  I  own^  I 
never  Was  present  At  an  aict  of  feJnily  di^votion  more 
dimple  or  iiiore  gracefnl.    It  se^ed  to  hArmonici^ 
with  the  beauty  of  the  conntry,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air^  and  breathed  at  once  the  innocence 
and  the  joy  of  Paradise.     Shortly  after  similar 
little  concerts  rose  from  the  town  below^  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  continued  at  itt-^ 
f ervals  for  an  hour  or  more,  sometimes  swelliVkg 
upon  the  ear,  and  sometimes  dying  away  in  dls^ 
tance,  and  mingling  With  the  murmurs  of  the  ^a. 
One  would  almost  imagine  that  Milton,  who  had 
visited  all  this  coast,  had  these  concerts  in  mind 
when  he  speaks  of 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note 
Singing  their  great  Creator. 

Next  taoming  I  was  awakened  feirlier  than 
usual  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  foil  into  my 
room,  ind  getting  up,  I  placed  m^elf  in  the  bal- 
cony to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  prospect.  Mis^ms 
and  Baite  rose  before  me ;  the  ISlysian  fields  kvtA 
the  groves  of  Cunue  ex?tenMl  between  them  ^  in 
foil  view  still  fresh  with  de#,  and  bright  >*ith  thfe 
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h(S9^p»  of  the  new  risen  syi).  No  scfsoe  perhaps 
fl^iipass^  that  which  is  now  under  ipy  eye  in  nar 
^ral  beauties^  an4  few  equal  it  in  those  embellish- 
fnenti^  which  the  ^ct^on  of  the  ^uman  m^id  snper- 
^4^  to  the  graoes  of  nature. 

Tkp^  iQtellecta^  charms  are  the  most  impress 
^iye^  and  evep  ^^  mo$t  permaneiit;  widpiont  them^ 
tibe  ^bajbi^ions  of  tJie  mat^riajl  world  become  an 

fiWi^WSfH^^  ^^  P^^f^  ^^^  PJ^  f^^  ^  moment 
and  passes  away^  leavmg  perhaps  a  sUgltit  recol- 
lection^ but  producing  no  improvement.  Hence^ 
although  Germany,  and  other  more  northern 
countries^  frequently  display  scenes  both  grand 
and  beautilul ;  yet,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  feelings 
of  other  travellers  by  my  own,  they  are  viewed 
wjljh  ijjidifi^p^ijce,  ^d  passed  over  in  ^aste.  Even 
;^be  gigantic  fefjlures  qf  ^W^nca,  its  i^terpiinable 
^efts^  fLn4  1^3  ^iqunta^  that  toi^h  tJa^e  skies,  its 
seft-lil^^  lakes,  ^pd  its  vplptoos  that  seem  to  thun- 
der ^n  ^pther  world,  may  excite  wonder,  but  can 
^B^^  Uttle  i^it^est,  fMid  certfdnly  inspire  ^o  en- 
tl||^9^.    '^^pr  effect  is  confiqed  to  the  sppt 

.*bj^¥  ikw  991^h  ^4  *^  ^  ^^  l^pur  which 
rolls  over  them;  they  have  ng  conn^ion  with 
otha:  regions,  no  retrospect  to  other  times. '  They 
stand  Yf^  ^a^aes,  grand  but  siknt  i^aonuments,  in 
the  midst  qf  .bei;mdies8  soiitudes,  unenlivened  by 
industry  and  unadorned  by  genius.  But,  if  a  Plato 
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or  a.  P3^agora8  had  visited  their  recesses  in  par- 
suit  of  knowledge ;  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had 
peopled  them  wilh  ideal  tribes,  with  heroes  or 
with  phantoms;  if  the  usefiil  ambition  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar  had  carried  war  and  civili- 
zation to  their  borders ;  if  a  courageous  people 
had  made  a  last  and  successiul  stand  against  in- 
vasion in  their  fastnesses ;  then  indeed  they  would 
assume  dignity  and  importance ;  then  they  would 
excite  interest,  and  acquire  a  title  to  the  attention 
of  travellers : 

Tunc  Bjbrm,  tunc  antra  loqui«  tune  Tivere  Ibntes, 
Turn  sacer  horror  aquis^  adytisque  effdnditur  echo 
Clarior^  et  docte  spirant  prssagia  rupef . 

Claud,  vi.  Com.  StxL 

Nature  has  shed  over  the  coast  before  us  some 
of  its  terrors  and  many  of  its  beauties.  Homer 
either  visited  it,  or  heard  accounts  of  it,  when 
probably  the  former  were  predominant,  and  re- 
presented it  accordingly,  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
living  world,  and  the  confines  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  the  groves  of  Proserpina,  according  to  him, 
spread  over  tiie  sullefn  beach,  and  covered  it  with 
a  thick  but  barren  shade. 

Odyu.  X.  5Q9. 
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Virgil  beheld  it  at  a  time  when  beauty  was  its 
prevalent  featare^  and  though  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  the  mythology  of  his  predecessor^  yet  he 
qualifies  its  horrors^  by  confining  die  infernal 
gl^bm  to  the  precincts  of  Avemus;  while  he  im-    ^•••fe-- 
..proves  upon  it  at  the  same  time^  by  conducting     '0 
•.^\.  .  his  hero  through  the  regions  of  the  dead^and 
. .  -v/i;     opening  scenes  grand,  novel,  and  in  the  highest 
^jfV.  ..degree  delightful.     Thus,  while  the  foundation 
was  laid  by  the  Greek,  the  elegant  superstruo 
tore  was  raised  by  the  Latin  pioet.    The  heroes^ 
the  appellations,  the  topography,  are  principally 
Homer  s ;  but  the  graces,  the  decorations,  the  en- 
chantment, belong  to  Virgil.    The  former  is  con-         ,V 
tent  with  evbldng  the  dead,  and  throwing  an  aw-      .>'k; 
ful  horror  over  the  whole  coast;  the  latter  fixes 
on  particular  spots,  and  attaches  to  each  some 
pleasing  or  instructive  recollection.    Thus,  to  yon 
promontory  he  consigns  the  name  and  the  glory 
of  MtsenuSy 


-qao  non  pnestantior  alter 


^re  ciere  Tiros,  Martexnque  accendere  can tu.  sj. 

Into  yonder  grove  on  the  borders  of  Ayemus, 
which  Homer    had    filled  with    phantoms,  the 
nations  of  the  dead,  Virgil  introduces  the  doves  of        -^ 
Venus,  and  brightens  its  gloom  with  the  vision  of 
the  golden  bough. 

Species  auri  flrondentis  opaca 
nice   ■     ■ 
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.   Tt^  t^^tiitasta  of  B«d<ilQ»  we»e  ptAaft  Ho-  .' 

;\^^,.-«!a«'*i  b"»it  th»  tfnpU  witb  its  Miil|rti«rcd  w«l^     ,^^^^^^^^ 
S^(4'Wd  the  v*m  eflbip^  of  the  fWwr  to|^(ip|»««fap|k>^      *% 

Ha'ikUb-;^ain^         the  tav«ni  -ii|-:'^f^er'''i^'*^^^^ 


ifiuk.ihe  levvl  Aore^  into  the  ai^fte  of  i^^ 

firtoeky,  idd  peopled  it*  feMedet  with  gteiieiiitidi^' 
]f^t  iinkiiowii  to  the  mm. 

j^'.^;  The  Elysian  fields,  one  of  the  moat  deligfatftd . 


■^S^' 


.?fi^l^i\^.  which  »  founded  on  troth,  belofig  ahnuBt  eseck^; 
'"^"ty  10  Virgii.    He  «t  kaet  g«?f  stibstaiiee  and 


..«\;r^'N'4^*     fictions  of  andqidty,  if  that  may  \^  called  a  JicHm 

V^^^-^-;'.^*lTOy  tc 

to  a  notion  before  him  Tagne,  mdefedte^ 

^Hptiadowy.    He  Aed  on  yonder  grores  thtt 

t^e  bills  and  border  the  sea,  a  purer ,  a  s^er 

y^md  introduced  into  them  the  immortal 

^^m^ff^  made  happy. 

^  itk  mantis  ob  patriam  pugaando  viilnera  pass! : 
^~  Qaiqae  aaoerdotea  cieti  dum  ritm  uanebal  i 
/;Qiii4Ut  |tii  Val«a  al  V^iibo  ^ifna  loaotiU . .  * 

Qttiqioa  m  laamorei  aim  ftoera  vii^Nl^      ;  M,  vt , 

^- .     ,?  •      ■  ■'  ^  ■,'■.•••.•■. 

,:^  \.     ■'..^.  Parpureo     .     .     .    ....     ...;;•' 
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pe^Tf  on  tlM»  C083t  before  me,  tfatt  Ims  not  beea 
dirtiagiaab^  by  norm  UluitricHid  n«iiie,  w  em- 
bellished by  some  iplendiiil  &stion*  In  epntem- 
plating  a  prospect  thus  adorned  by  nature^  and 
ibm  epnobl^  by  gf^mw;  ibe  tb^tr^  of  the  most 
aublime  and  most  ioatrQctiye  fables  that  the  humtm 
mind  ever  kxvmit^i  we  may  be  allowed,  as  we 
bewUdcMT  oi9I?s«1y(^s  m  the  mazes  of  daasical  iUu*' 
Slim,  %o  indulge  a  m^xm^datary  enthwiasm ; 

Audir^  et  videpr  pios 
Emire  per  lucos,  amaens 

Q1108  et  aqus  subevnt^  et  a,iir8e.  Hor. 

But  the  scenes  before  me  owe  not  their  graces 
and  their  mtereit  to  poetry  only ;  histmy  has  had 
its  share  in  the  deoemtion  and  renown  of  tfait 
fifcTurad  ifegioiti.  On  the  summit  of  that  promon* 
tory  (Misenus)  rose  the  villa  of  Marias.  LoeuUns 
saoeesded  to  it,  a&d  sfHread  around  it  the  amaEiil?|r, 
and  the  beauty  wldch  distinguished  his  character. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond  the  haihor  and 
looldpg  towards  Paxmoto  stood  the  villa  oiBmiU$j 
where  Gio^o  and  Hortensius  used  to  meet  and 
esfierdse  thew  rival  powers.  On  the  anin^aee 
aboiw  it,  rose  llie  retreat  of  Offisar,  lofty  in  its  site, 
but  in  the  m^tf  of  Bmat  thus  suited  to  the 
temper  of  that  dMdf,  high  tmA  imperious,  but 
open  to  all  the  charms  of  literature,  and  to  all  die 
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aUnrem^dtB  of  pleasure.  Yonder  in  the  conre  of 
the  bay  and  almost  in  the  beach  was  Cicero's 
Acadany  sacred  as  its  name  implies^  to  medita- 
tion and  philosophidd  research. 

Around  in  different  directions^  bat  all  within 
the  compass  of  fonr  miles,  were  the  villas  of  Pom- 
pey,  Varro^  and  Locnllns ;  of  Pompey,  once  the 
first  of  Roman  citizens  in  power  and  moderation ; 
of  Lucullns^  famed  alike  for  his  talents,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  luxury ;  and  of  Varrb,  reuowned  for 
his  deep  erudition  and  thorough  insight  into  the 
laws,  the  literature,  and  the  antiquities  of  his 
country. 

What  spot  in  the  unirerse^  Rome  alone  except^ 
ed,  erer  united  so  much  power,  so  much  genius, 
so  much  greatness!  Bai(B  indeed  at  that  time  was 
the  resort,  or  rather  the  yery  temple  of  Wisdom 
and  the  Muses ;  whither  the  masters  of  the  world 
retired,  not  to  dissolve  their  energies  in  effemi- 
nacy, but  to  unbend  their  minds  in  literary  in- 
quiries and  refined  conversation.  Luxury  appear- 
ed, without  doubt,  but  in  her  most  appropriate 
form  and  character,  as  the  handmaid  of  taste,  to 
minister  at  the  tables,  and  season  the  repasts, 
where  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Pompey  and  Lucul- 
lus^  Varro  and  Hortensius,  enjoyed  the  feast  of 
r^aim. 
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Shordy  after  thk  era  of  greatness  and  glory,  the 
stm  of  liberty  set  for  ever  on  the  Roman  w^orld; 
but  it  cast  a  parting  beam,  which  still  continued 
to  brighten  the  hemisphere.  Angastas  himsdf  felt 
its  influence;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples, and  inured  to  the  manly  and  independent 
manners  of  a  free  Roman ;  he  observed  the  forms 
and  retained  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  and 
gloried  in  the  plainness  and  even  in  the  appella- 
tion of  a  citizen;  he  may  therefore  be  consid^r^ 
as  a  republican  prince.  In  the  modesty  of  this 
character^  he  frequented  the  coasts  of  Baia,  and 
conducted  in  his  train  improvement,  opulence^ 
and  festivity ;  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  Virgil  and 
Horace.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  seenes  of  this 
Emperor's  life,  and  well  calculated  to  close  a 
caxe&c  (Hice  so  active,  with  tranquillity,  took  place 
in  the  bay  of  Puieoli.^ 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  seems  to  have  ex- 
pired with  Augustus:  under  his  successor  Rome 
was  destined  to  taste  the  bitters  of  despotism,  and 
during  the  following  reigns,  to  drain  the  cup  to 
the  dregs.  Then  Baia  became  th^  receptacle  of 
profligacy  and  efieminacy,«f  of  lust  and  cruelty,  as 

*  Suetonius^  Aug.  98. 

t  Diversorium  vitiorum  esse  csperunt.      Seneea,  Ep»  Iv, 
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far  heyoud  ike  bounds  of  wtve  m  the  power  of 
the  unperial  moosten  w^  at^ove  hiimaii  o^t|xJ. 
^^  l^^afxtif^  of  uati^re  w^e  taniisbed  by  the  foul- 
l^s  of  yioe,^  ^4  the  Yu1»pi}9  man  pffP!^  ^w^y 
ffi^pi  acen^  which  I)e  cq^l^  na^  bdbpld  without 
^JiBguBt  aad  faorrpF.  SiUus^  Mavfial^  $t^^|»i  courted 
tl^  Mii^e  ifi  v^ip  op  that  ^o^  w)ut^  h|^  i}iAP^ 
the  stTfti^i*  <lf  Virgil.  They  ^tteinpt^d  to  d^lejbfAt^ 
tbp  be^utifp  of  Baue;  hyX  the  aatgept  waa  4^ 
g^»4?ii ;  and  their  ^^  forced  pn4  i^harppi^iflHs, 
|Bi^^  4digbt^  ths  ejif  nor  WW  *e  ^^t»n4- 
Wg,*     ,8^  a^  its  r^freRlfl,  ^^  |jy  oJb«^<saMFi 


*  With  all  due  respect  to  the  partial  opinvon  of  the  a^* 
mirers  of  Siliu^,  M^rtial>  and  Statius,  the  compositions  pf 
these  authors  are  the  offspring  of  study  and  exertion^  and 
^lioiigh  in  different  preportidiM,  ytt  alwAys  in  sone  degtee, 
strained,  harsh,  and  obscure.  They  hwre  beta  pimis^j  it  ia 
true,  but  principally,  I  believe,  by  their  editors  and  anno- 
t%tpr§.  y^ny^  ipdeed,  speaks  with  kindness  and  partif4ity  of 
Martial,  but  his  praise  ^em^  dictated  less  by  his  taste  than 
his  gratitude  3  and  that  his  opinion  of  Martial*s  poetical 
powers  was  not  very  high,  may  be  suspected  from  the  equi- 
94ct\  exfiMBsian  with  whfeh  lie  closes  lila  cidogiiim.  ^*  At 
fl^n  4r|4fn(  ^^>f a  ^14^  tqx^if  ns^  emfU /^rtasse:  iUe  tan^ 
4cripfi,t,  M?»^«fCT/|«^«ra;'  In  fact,  Nafjes  is  more  indebted 
to  a  single  modern  poet,  than  to  the  three  ancients  above- 
mentioned  univCu»  i  auucie  «o  wa&nasBfluifsD,  ^roo  oao  ceie* 
brated  the  scenery  of  his  country  in  a  strain,  pore,  graceful 
and  Virgilian,  and  interwoven  all  the  characteristic  features 
•f  tbe  ]^j  with  the  sutiject  of  his  ecloguM  and  elc^^. 
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ai^  stahlttd  with  bkidd>  #er^  doomei  to  devl»ta- 
tion;  and  eardfqusA^^  vrkt  and  pi^Milifetise  wers 
eihpldi^d  bi  iue^eftihm  td  w»ftte  ks  Aeldd^  axvd  to 

gtitSmaXLj  kVelldt  in  the  dust  (  iU  g^  at&meB  yflrtre 
swulbwed  np  m  the  sea;  its  s^brkmli  wiaters 
were  turned  into  pools  of  infection ;  and  its  gales 
that,  once  breathed  health  and  perfame,  now 
waA^d  poison  tod  death.  The  towns  forsaken  by 
the  inhabitants^  grcednally  snnk  to  raiii^  and  the 
most  delidous  region  the  stm  beholds,  in  hU 
coiirse,  is  now  a  desert^  aad  s^n^  destined  td 
expiate  in  i^es  ct  silisice  and  desolation  tli^ 
crimes  of  the  last  ^generate  Roroahs.'"' 

The  moining  was  now  far  advanced,  anid  i 
turned  towards  the  west  to  view  itee  island^  vAmh 
is  highly  cultirated,  thickly  inhabited^  and  pre- 
sets to  a  speibtatoi'  beholding  it  fiom  the  eastie  a 


•  The  present  unwbolesomeness  of  BauB  and  its  bay,  if 
real^  tnttst  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  satne  eause  tis  that  of  the 
lakes  Agnano  and  Averno;  and  partly  to  the  streams  and 
sources  once  collected  on  the  hills  behind  it  in  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs,  now  spreading  and  oozing  down  the  declivities, 
and  settling  in  the  hollows  below.  In  a  warni  climate  all 
stagnant  water  becomes  putrid  during  the  hot  months.  This 
inconvenience  might  easily  be  remedied,  and  will,  without 
doiibt,  when  the  government  becomes  more  active,  and  the 
taste  of  the  Neapolitan  gentry  more  rural. 
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most  deligfatihl  grove  of  mulberries,  po^an,  and 
▼ines,  with  domes,  oad  dusters  of  white  houses 
intermingled.  Jurenal*  serais  to  allnde  to  it  as 
a  s(Jitary  retreat  in  his  time ;  it  does  not  merit 
that  appellation  at  present;  in-tmth,  it  resembles 
a  large  town  interspersed  with  orchards,  gardens, 
and  puUic  walks. 

The  views  which  have  been  described  above 
are  not  the  only  prospects  which  the  castle  af- 
fords ;  it  extends  its  perspective  over  Naples,  the 
lower  part  excepted,  which  is  covered  by  the  pro- 
minency of  Pausifypus,  includes  Fisswius,  Stalnay 
Surrentuniy  and  terminates  in  the  island  of  Caprea. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  points  of  view,  as  it 
looks  down  on,  the  bay  of  PuteoUy  which  is  the 
most  delicioas  part  of  the  crater.f* 

Close  ,under  the  southern  point  of  Prochjfta 
rises  another  little  island,  now  called  Vvoara. 
Whether   this  island   has   been   detached   from 


*  Qaamvis  digressa  veteiii  confusas  amicij 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  qaod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet^  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllie. 
JaDua  Baiarum  est^  &  gratum  littus  amoeni 
Seoessus.    Ego  vel  Prochytam  pnepono  Suburrae. 

Juv*  iii.  5>  6. 

t  The  bay  of  Naples  is  often  called  the  Ctaker. 
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Procl^a  by  some  subterraneous  donviilriofe,  or 
whether  it  existed  in  ancient  times^  and  be  thitt 
which  Ovid  mendmis  nnder  the  appellation  of 

PithecuBS  habitantiim  nomine  dictse, 

I  leave  the  learned  reader  to  determine.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing^  that  it  answers  the 
description  given  by  the  poet,  and  swells  into  a 
little  barren  hill  in  the  centre.*  The  troth  is, 
that  the  names  of  these  islands  have  been  applied 
in  a  very  confused  and  indiscriminate  manner  by 
many  of  the  ancients,  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
their  differences  would  employ  more  time  and 
attention  than  the. subject  deserves;  especially  as 
every  material  d^cnmstance  connected  with  their 
history^  situation,  and  features  is  sufficiently  as- 
certained, notwithstanding  such  verbal  difficulties^ 
and  perhaps  poetical  mistakes  or  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

While  I  thus  indulged  myself  in  solitude  and 
repose  in  the  castle  of  Prochyia,  my  fellow  travel- 
lers were  employed  in  exploring  the  neighboring 
island  of  IschiUj  anciently  Arime,  Inarimey  and 
JEnaria,  and  peihaps  sometimes  Pitkecusa.  As 
it  is  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  sou- 


sterilique  locatas 

Colle  Pithecusas Met  xiv.  90. 
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dieni  tartremity  df  Procf^a^  aod  as  it  ig  dottti* 
gnished  by  a  rerf  hM  and  lofty  moittnta&i^  h» 
scenery^  owing  to  ^e  extrane  deunesg  of  tbe  tif^ 
was  brought  as  it  were  under  my  eye^  and  appeared 
as  distinct  as  similar  objects  in  northern  climates 
at  the  distMVce  of  hatf  a  mtie.  The  fbllowifig  pai^ 
ticnlaTB  may  siriice  to  give  (he  reader  a  tolemble 
notion  of  this  island. 

Tb^  town  of  Ischia^  fi^M  whi^  di^  modern 
name  is  derived^  stands  kk  a  little  bay  opposite  tbe 
island  of  Vvoara,  thotit  two  miles  irom  tbe  ne^ffest 
pohit  of  Prefckyfa.  This  bay  is  defesiddl  by  a 
castte  seated  on  a  high  rock^  which  t^omifttmklttes 
with  the  sh<^re  by  an  isthnMs  of  gand.  IsckiA  ot 
Irtarime  was  fltmied  in  ancient  times  for  its  ewp- 
tions,  and  all  the  varied  and  dreadfnl  pfaenomelia 
that  accompany  the  constant  action  of  svbter* 
raneous  fires.  Besides  the  ordinary  effects  of  voK 
canic  fermentation,  earthquakes,  torrents  of  lava 
rolling  down  the  dcteMvltied,  w  showrt^  of  ashes 
and  tinders  bvei*whelming  thfe  cottntrjr,  histottan^ 
talk  of  flames  rising  siiddei%  irom  tb^  cracks  and 
fissures  of  the  earth,  aftid  spreading  like^  confla-^ 
gration  over  the  wfcol6  stir&ce  of  the  island ;  «f 
hot  water  bmrstiftg  out  from  tmkndWn  sotirces, 
and  rolling  through  the  fields  with  all  the  fury 
and  mischief  pf  a  torreat ;  of  mountains  suddenly 
sinking  into  the  abyss  below^  a&d  as  suddenly 
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shooting  up  again  increased  in  balk  and. elevation; 
of  vast  masses  of  land  detached  ^from  the  shore 
and  hurled  into  the  sea^  and  again  heaved  np  by 
the  waters  and  thrown  back  on  the  shore.^  With 
such  tremendous  events  on  record  before  them^  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  poets  should  have  placed 
Typhaeus  himself  under  this  island^  and  ascribed 
its  convulsive  throes  to  the  agitations  of  that  giant 
writhing  under  his  tortures. 

The  principal  feature  of  Lvkia  is  the  mountain 
anciently  named  Epopeus,  now  for  euphony  sof- 
tened into  Epameo,  but  more  generally  called  by 
the  people  Mimte  &m  Nicolo,  To  visit  this  moun- 
tain was  our  first  business;  therefore  the  next 
morning,  about  four  o'clock,  we  mounted  our 
mules  and  began  the  ascent;  the  road  is  extremely 
steep  and  craggy,  and  at  length  with  much  exer- 
tjou  we  reached  the  summit,  but  found  it  so  enve- 
loped in  clouds^  that  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
our  excui:sion,  the  extensive  tiew  which  is  said  to 
comprehend  almost  half  the  southern  coast  of 
Italy,  was  nearly  lost  to  us.  However,  our  dis- 
appointment was  compensated  by  the  local  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  our  progress  up  and 
round  the  mountain  enabled  us  to  acquire.  The 
summit  is  formed  of  a  sort  of  grey  or  whitish  lava, 

*  Strabo,  lib.  v.    Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  B9,   Jul.  Obs.  Sub.  de  Prod. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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ill  the  mkbt  of  which  iiie  fonn  of  ^e  crater  is 
(easily  distrngaiflhable.  Two  heimits  and  a  soldiar 
inhabit  this  solitary  spot^  and  occnpy  apartmento 
eat  out  of  die  solid  rock. 

This  mountain,  and  indeed  llie  whole  island, 
is  evidently  of  volcanie  origui,  and  formed  of  lava, 
tufo,  and  pumice  stone.    No  eruption  however 
has  taken  place  since  liie  year  1 90S,  when  die 
convulsions  that  shook  the  mountain  were  so  vio- 
lent, and  the  rivers  of  burning  fluid  that  poured 
down  its  sides  so  extensive  and  so  destructive,  that 
the  towns  and  villages  were  all  levelled  with  the 
ground  or  consumed,  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,  and  the  few  survivors  were  driven  in 
terror  from  their  homes.     Since  ti»B  tremeadous^ 
explosion  the  island  has  enjoyed  a  state  o£  tran-* 
quillity,  and  all  apprehension  of  similar  visitations 
seems  removed,    llie  subterraneous  fire  however 
is  not  extinguished,  and  tiie  number  of  hot  foun- 
tains that  spring  up  in  different  places  still  attest 
its  existence  and  activity. 

The  surface  of  Ischia  is  very  beautiibUy  varied 
by  vineyards,  gardens,  groves  of  chestnut,  and 
viUages.  It  is  intersected  by  numberless  steep 
and  narrow  dells,  which  are  shaded  by  forest  trees 
intermingled  with  aloes,  myrdes,  and  other  odori- 
ferous shrubs,  that  shoot  out  of  the  fissures  c^  the 
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r^(^,  and  w^e  •ov«r  thtir  smiiinits.  *13ie  soil  itf 
fi^tfleiy  and  (leculiarfy  &T^ble-to  T^esi  heiiee 
t^  win^  of  ikr^ca  is  plentObl^  anil  held  m  consK 
derable  ^timation ;  it  is  iodg^  in  cav^ms-wovked^ 
OErt?  of  the  rocks^  and  formed  into  very  capadons 
said  -coot  cellars ;  a  method  of  keeping  wine  prac^' 
tUsei  not  only  here  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Italy^  bat  in  Austria^  and  varions  transalpme  wine 
coantries ;  it  has  many  advantages^  and  implies  a 
great  degree  of  honesty  and  mutual  confidence 
among  the  inhabitants. 

'  Besides  Zschia;  there  are  nine  towns  and  seve- 
ral villages ;  one  of  the  former^  Faria,  is-  as  lioge 
as  the  capital  itself^  anti  I  believe  more  populous. 
Panzais  oii  the  southern  side  of  the  isle^  md  near 
ii/on  an'  insulated  and  conical  rock^  stands  a  for- 
trdss;  Casarmcio  is  placed  nearly  on  the  sununit 
of  Mmird' ijpomeo ;  these  towns  have  all  one  or 
two  large  churches,  as  many  convents,  and  gene- 
rally  some  medicinal  waters,  or  hot  baths,  or 
sands,  within  their  confines.  The  island  of  Iscfua 
is  extremely  well  peopled,  and  highly  cultivated ; 
and  as  its  beauty,  its  waters,  and  the  coolness  and 
salubrity  of  its  air^  attract  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  visitants  to  it  in  summ^  time,  it  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  very  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Its 
coasts  present  a  great  variety  of  romantic  scenery^ 
as  they  are  in  general  bold  and  craggy^  indented 

c  S 
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with  little  bays,  jutting  out  in  points,  aad  lined 
with  shapeless  rocks  which  have  been  torn  in  mo- 
ments of  convulsion  firom  the  shore,  or  hurled 
from  the  precipices  above.  Snth  is  Inarime^  at 
present  the  seat  of  rural  beauty  and  fertility,  the 
re£(6rt  of  health  and  pleasure,  very  different  from 
the  shattered  mountain  tumbled  in  ancient  days 
by  Jupiter  on  the  giant  monster,"*^  for  ever  re- 
sounding with  his  groans,  and  inflamed  by  his 
burning  breath.^f* 

On  our  return  we  touched  at  Procida,  and  again 
re-euibarking  crossed  the  bay  of  Pozzuolo.  The 
port  that  once  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  and  was  accustomed  ta  behold  the  Roman 
navy  riding  on  its  bosom,  was  all  solitude  and  si- 
lence ;  not  one  sail  was  spread,  not  even  a  boat 
was  seen  to  ply  in  its  forsaken  waters.  The  Julian 
mole,  Lucrinoque  addita  claustraX  no  longer  repel 


*  Quee  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  preznit  lapetum^  flammasque  rebelH 
~  Ore  ejectantem.  8iL  Lib,  xii.  149. 

t  Ischia  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference^  and 
may  contain  about  seventy  square  miles  i  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  amounts  to  four-and-twenty  thousand.  It  belongs 
to  the  Icing  of  Naples^  and  brings  him  a  considerable  in- 
A:ome,  arising  principally  from  a  tax  on  its  wines. 

X  Virgil,  Georgie.  II. 
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the  indignant  wtvoes:  the  royal  structure  which  was 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  Italy,  has  scarcely 
left  a  trace  of  its  existence ;  and  the  moral,  of  the 
poet  is  literally  exemplified  in  the  very  instance 
which  he  selected  for  its  illustration. 

Debemur  inorti  nos  »08lraque  ^  sive  receptus 

Terr^  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet. 

Regis  opus Hot,  D.  Arte  Poetica, 

We  passed  u^der  Nisida,  rising  as  a  theatre 
from  the  sea ;  its  lower  part  is  covered  with  build- 
ings, the  upper  is  crowned  as  anciently  with 
wood. 

Sylvaque  qum  fixam  pelago  Nesida  coronat.  Stat» 

It  was  once  the  rural  retreat  of  Brutus,  and  fre- 
quently honored  with  Cicero's  presence  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend. 

On  doubliug  the  promontory  of  PosiUpOy  we 
beheld  the  bay  with  boats  without  number,  skim- 
ming over  its  smooth  surface,  and  Naples  extended 
along  the  coast  in  all  its  glory  ftill  before  us.  The 
immense  line  of  white  edifices  stretched  along  the 
beach,  and  spread  over  the  hills  behind ,  the  bold 
but  verdant  coasts  on  either  side,  glittering  with 
towns,  villages,  convents,  and  villas ;  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  raising  its  scorched  summit  almost  in 
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the  centre^  form  a  picture  of  singular  beauty^  and 
render  this  view  from  the  sea  preferable  to  every 
pt^er^  ]because  it  ajone  combines  a)l  the  charac- 
|;^ristic  features  of  this  matchless  prospect.  We 
landed  at  sunset,  and  s^t  down* to  dinner,  widi  o\if 
windows  open  full  on  the  bay,  the  colors  of  which 
were  gmdnally  fadii^  away  and  softening  into  the 
dim  tints  of  twilight.' 

We  now  turned  our  attention  to  Vesuvius,  and 
resolved  to  viisit  tiiat  mountain  wittout  delay,  and 
the  moi^e'so  as  the  increaising^heat  ofthe  weather 
might,  in  a  short  t^e,  render  such  an  excursion 
extremely  inconvenient.  Therefore,  leaving  Naples 
about  three  o'clock  next  morning,  we  reached 
Portici  where  guides  with  mules  had  been  previ- 
ously engaged  to  meet  us  at  four,  and  instantly 
began  the  ascent/ 

Vesuvius  rises  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the  shore; 
the  first  part  or  base  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  towns  on  all  sides,  such  as  ^ortid,  Torre  del 
Grecoy  ^orre  del  Annonciata^  on  the  sea  coast ;  and 
OttaianOy  Somma^  Massa^  &c.  on  the  inland  side. 
TJiese  are  all  large  towns,  and  with  the  villages 
a^3  tillas  that  encircle  them,  and  extend  over  the 
second  region  of  the  mountain,  mav  be  said,  ivithr 
out  eisiaegeration,  to  cover  the  lower  parts  of  ,it 
with  fertility,  beauty,  and  population.    The  upper 
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tract  k  a  scene  of  perfect  devastation^  forrowed  on 
all  gides  vndi  riten  c^  lava  extooided.  in  wide  l)laek 
fines  over  the  surface.  Tbis  region  may  be  said 
to  tenninat^  at  tke  Atrio  dsi  Cacalliy  so  caUed^  be- 
cause the  ttaveller  is  obliged  to  dismount  and 
leaofCCLhis.  horse  t^ere  till  his  retom,  as  the  summit 
«£  the  mounUin  must  be  ascended  on  foot.  Thia 
part  has  theshape  of  a^tnmcated  cone;  it  is  form- 
pi,  almost  endfsd)!^  of  whes^  and  is  extreynely  iMi" 
cult  of  aaceot^  as  it  yielda  under  the  pressure  of 
the:  foQl^.  so  tibat  one  Bkept  out  of  three  may  he 
wnaidered;  as  lost  The  guides  however  aflEcn^l 
Qvary.aaaistanci^.and  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap 
^imwa  over  their  shouldens  ease  the  traveller  not 
a.litde.  in: his.- exertions..  It  is  advisable  to  proceed 
slowly  and  nsst.  at  intervals^  aa  the  fatigue  others 
wsisei  is  spffioient  to  try  even  strong  and  youdiftil 
ccHistitutions. 

When  we  reached  the  snmmit  we  found  our-« 
selves  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  burnt  earth  or  cinders, 
with  the  crater  of  the  volcano  open  beneath  us. 
This  orifice  in  its.  present  form^  for  it  varies  at 
almost  ei^ery  eruption,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
io.  circumference^  and  may  be  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  dq)th;  its  eastern  border  is  con^ 
aiderably  higljier  than  the  western.  Its  sides  are 
fptmed.of  Bfikss  and  cinders^  with  j^ome  rocks  and 
uniflsesiof  .lava  intermingled;  they  shelve  in  asteep 
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declivity,  coclofliog  at  the  bottom  a  flat  space  of 
aboQt  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circomferenoe. 
We  descended  some  way,  but  observing  that  the 
least  motion  or  noise  brought  great  qnantities  of 
ashes  and  stones  rolling  together  down  the  sides, 
and  being  called  back  by  onr  goides,  who  assured 
us  that  we  could  not  in  safety  go  lower  or  even 
remain  in  our  station,  we  reascended.  We  were 
near  enough  to  the  bottom  however  to  observe, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  crust  of  brown  burnt 
earth,  and  that  a  little  on  one  side  there  were  three 
orifices  like  funnels,  from  whence  ascended  a  vapor 
so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  crater  in  the  year  1802.  We 
reached  the  summit  a  little  before  seven,  and  as 
we  had  ascended  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain 
we  had  yet  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  heat; 
while  on  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  east,  and  sat  down  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  cone  to  contemplate  the 
prospect. 

Vesuvius  is  about  three  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  of  course  does  not  rank  among 
the  greater  mountains ;  but  its  situation  is  so  ad-* 
vantageous,  that  the  scene  which  it  unfolds  to  the 
eye  probably  surpasses  that  displayed  from  any 
other  eminence.  That  scene  is  Naples,  with  its 
bay,  its  islands,  and  its  bordering  promontories; 
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the  whole  of  that  delicious  region  justly  dettomi-' 
Dated  the  Campania  Felice^  with  its  numberless 
towns  and  townMke  villages.  It  loses  itself  in  the 
iitanensity  of  the  sea  on  one  sideband  on  the  other 
is  bordered  by  the  Apennines,  forming'  a  semi- 
circular fhime  of  tarious  tints  and  bold  outline. 
I  own  I  dif^not  admire  views  taken  from'  very  ele- 
vated points;  they  indeed  give  a  very  good  geo- 
graphical idea  of  a  country ;  but  they  defetroy  all 
<he  illusions  of  rural  beauty,  reduce  hills  and  vales 
.  to  the  same  level,  and  confound  all  the  graceful 
swells  and  hollows  of  an  undulated  surfece,  into 
general  flatness  and  uniformity. 

The  most  interesting  object  seen  from  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius  is  the  mountain  itself,  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and  strewed  with 
its  own  ruins.  Vesuvius  may  be  said  to  have  two 
summits ;  the  cone  which  I  have  described,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  a  ridge  called 
Monte  Somma  from  a  town  that  stands  on  its  side. 
The  distance  between  these  two  summits  in  a  strait 
line,  may  be  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  The  ridge 
on  the  side  towards  the  cone  presents  a  steep  rug- 
ged barren  precipice ;  on  the  other  side,  it  shelves 
gently  towards  the  plain,  and  is  covered  with  ver- 
dure and  viUages.  The  valley  or  deep  dell  that 
wmds  between  these  eminences  is  a  desolate  hol- 
low, formed  entirely  of  calcined  stones,  cinders. 
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8]i4  ?^V^  ^^4  i^  resembles  a  vast;  sutrt^rnmeooB 
foi;gey  the  rodb^  roof  of  which  has  given  way^  a^^ 
a^ipitted  l%ht  from  abpve.  Hfaace  it  is  cqg^o- 
tqred,  that  it  is  part  of  i^e  iateriov  of  tl|e  ipf/mk- 
twh  ^  ^b^  riflge  that  border^  it,  ar  the  jf(fimte 
Smyrna,  is  the  remnant  of  the  exterior,  cqr  <|ri^piM4 
surface  90,  ^inph  celebrated  fqif:  iU  bes^t^y  ^p^  fer^ 
t^ity,  pi;eyioi]s  to  the  eacnptiqn  of  the  y;^  79  of 
^e  CJbnstian  era.  It  is  indf^  probajlrl|S9:that  tj^e 
tfarpea^  apd  ppi^yulsions  pf  i^  i^oqntai)|.  ^  tlMrt 
^t  tr^m^n^qps  explps^n  m^y  l^ve  tQtaJly  ^ajlh 
^fsd  its  npp^r  pa^i^ts,  wliile  the  ya^  ^ectippji  pf 
ashes,  cinders,  ignited  stones,  ai(id  melt^  ipiaqrals, 
must  have  left  a  large  void  in  its  centre.  One 
ei^tjir^  side  of  the  jcnonntain  seems  to  have  been 
(onsumed  or  scattered  aronpd.  on  ^m^  occasiop, 
ifl^e.  the  9tber  rema^^  in  Monte  Sqnfma.  The 
^yily  d^ns  %ipe(i^  v?a«i  filled  np  in  p^  by  tbf? 
matteir  qjected  ija  spt^s^^ent  eraptioipip,  and,  gra- 
^n^y  n^ed  into  tjh^  pre^qt  cpnj^,  whiphthowev^ 
varies  its,  sh^e  wi^  every  new  q^tation,  and  in- 
^es^es  or  4lfRii?!?b€»  ^^^^^iflg  to.tljie  qiianfity  of 
iji^tesrials^  throwp^  out  by  the  n^pmjtaiil-  Eyen  ip 
the  last  eruption,*  it  lost  a  considerable  shfure  of 
ijLs  eleya|fOQi  as  the  greater  part  of  it,  after  haying 
been  ra^jed,  and  ^  kept  suspended  in  th^  air  for  some 
n4^teS|  si]|^i])fp.tl)p  c^      and  alnansti^ed.its 

.^-..  , ^ ^^'' J-J    -.J  .Ki.A... 
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cavity.  The  fire  raging  ^  the  galph  bdpw  hqrviqg 
thnsloif^  ite  yqfit,  burst  thrqiigh  tt^e  flaj|k  of  thfi 
lOOTin^^in,  3fid  po^i^d  opt  ^  torreipt  of  lara  tl^ut^ 
as  H  roUe^  P?yp^  tlji.?  dedivity,  swept  all  before  it, 
aipf4'  in  its  way.  to  the  s^  cl^troyed  the  greateif 
part  of  Torre  del  Greco,   j 

It  is  not  my  i^itentio^  tq  descriibe  th,e  pheno^ 
mena  of  Vesuvius,  or  Xp  relate  the  details  of  1^9 
eruptions^  whic]^  Ip^aye  bqe^  Y?ry  muneroiis  sincQ 
the  first,  recorded  i»  history  lifL  the  reign  pf  "^itop, 
so  w^ll  descrSx^  1?J  PHny  tl^e  young^r^  in  tw0 
well  knpw^  epistles  to  l^adjtm  l^h^  JJ^istprUm.  ] 
shall  only  observe  that  although  this  eruption  be 
the  first  -of- wlttch  we -have- axr  account^  yet  Vesu- 
vius  had  all  the  features  of  a  volcano,  and  particu- 
larly the  traces  of  a  crater.from  time  injj^ei^aprial* 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being  hollowed  out  into  ca^ 
vems,  and  having  the  appearances  of  being  preyed 
upon  by  internal  fires ;  and  Floras  relates  a  stra- 
tagem employed  by  a  Roman  officer,  who,  be  says, 
conducted  a  body  of  men  through  the  cavities  and 
subterraneous  passages  of  that  mountain.'f'  These 
vestiges  however  neither  disfigured  its  form  nor 


•  Pliny  ▼!.  16,  «0. 

t  Silius  Italicus,  wlio  probably  witnessed  tbe  grand  erup- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  induced  by  the  previous  appear* 
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checked  its  fertility;  and  it  is  represented  as  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  abundance,  covered  with  villas 
and  enlivened  by  population,*  when  the  eruption 
burst  forth  with  more  suddenness  and  more  fiiry 
than  any  similar  catastrophe  on  record.  The 
darkness,  the  flames,  the  agitation,  the  uproar, 
that  accompanied  this  explosion,  and  extended  its 
devastation  and  its  terror  so  widely,  might  na- 
turally excite  among  many  of  the  degenerate  and 
epicurean  Romans  that  frequented  the  Campanian 
coasts,  the  opinion  that  the  period  of  universal 
destruction  was  arrived,  and  that  the  atoms  which 
formed  the  world  were  about  to  dissolve  their  for- 


ances  of  Vesuvius  to  indulge  himself  in  a  poetical  fictionj, 
and  represent  it  as  portending  the  carnage  of  Canms  by  a 
tremendous  exidosion —  *  ' 

^tneos  quoque  contorquens  e  cautibus  ignes 
Vesbius  intonuit,  scopulisque  in  nubila  jactis 
Phlegrseus  t^tigit  trepidantia  sidera  vertex.     I*i6.  viii. 

*  Uic  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Vesvius  umbris : 
Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacua. 
Hasc  juga,  quam  Nysae  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit. 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 
Haec  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedaemone  gratior  illi : 
Hie  locns  Herculeo  nomine  clams  erat. 
Cuncta  jacent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  flavillii : 
Nee  Superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi  1 

Mart,  Lib.  iv. 
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taitotis  combination^  and  to  plunge  thje  imiverae 
once  more  into  chaos. 

The  last  eruption  took  place  in  .1794;    the. 
ashes^  cinders^  and  even  water^  thrown  from  the 
mountain  did  considerable  damage  to  the  towns  of 
Somma,  Otiaiano,  and  all  the  circumjacent  r^ion ; 
hvX  the  principal  mischief  was,  as  usual,  occasioned 
by  the  lava,  rivers  of  whidi,  as  I  have  already  re- 
lated, poured  down  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain.    These  and  several  other  torrents  of  similar 
matter,  but  earlier  date,  are  seen  fr^m  the  summit, 
and  may  be  traced  from  their  source  through  the 
whole  of  their  progress,  which  generally  terminates 
in  the  sea.     They  are  narrow  at  first,  but  expand 
as  they  advance,  and  appear  like  so  many  tracks  of 
rich  black  nlould  just  turned  up  by  the  plough. 
When  their  destructive  effects  are  considered,  one 
is  surprised  to  see  villas  placed  in  their  windings, 
vineyards  waving  over  their  borders,  and  towns 
rising  in  the  very  middle  of  their  channels.     Ra- 
vaged and  tortured  as  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  for  so  many  ages,  it  must  appear  singular, 
that  it  has  not  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
and  consigned  to  the  genius  of  fire  and  desolation  as 
his  own  peculiar  territory.     But  ^uch  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  so  slight  the  damages  occa- 
sioned by  the  volcano,  when  compared  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  lands  fertilized  by  its  ashes;  so  delight- 
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iU  18  the  ntdactiotiv^^  of  iti  nliai^oiis  ilkhabftants 
so  small  the  nnmber  that  sdkit  by  its  agitatidns^ 
that  the  evil  when  divested  of  its  terrific  appear- 
nbes.  seenis  4m  od^nry  ^akiiiil^,  not  ^ceeiling 
m  mischief  liieiaecideti^fir  of  fire  mid  iiiiindatioDi  so 
common  in  notthem  conntries.  The  alaMi  k  iHh 
deed  great  on  the  approach  of  an  eruption^  because 
2b  is  nsnally  preeeded  by  earthquakes ;  bat  when 
MM^e  the  fermenting  matter  finds  vent^  die  generd 
danger  is  considered  as  over^  and  the  progress  of 
the  phenomena  becomes  an  object  of  mere  cariosity 
to  all,  exciting  to  the  cultivators  of  the  lands 
^  whi(£  die  lava  actoaHy  rolls  over,  or  seems  likely 
to  ravage  in  its  progress. 

We  descended  die  craie  or  upper  part  of  the 
nraontain  with,  great  ease  and  rapidity,  as  dic^ 
ftifaes  yielcfing  to  the  tread  prevented  slipping,  and 
enabled  us  to  hasten  our  pace  withotit  dailg^f. 
From^  iiieAtrio  dei  Caadli  w^  proceeded  tbwarcU 
a  bed  of  lava  ejected  in  the  lasteropdon,  and  fpund 
its  appeamnce  very  different  firotn  diat  whic^  we 
had  observed  from  the  snmmit.  Thence  it  riesem^ 
bled  long  stripes  of  new  ploughed  land ;  here  it 
was  like  the  surface  of  a  dark  muddy  stream  con- 
vulsed by  a  hurricane,  and  frozen  in  a  state  of 
agitation;  prdsenting  rough  broken  masses  rollioj^ 
over  eac^  odier,  widi  a  huge  fragment  risitig  herfe 
and  diere  above  the  rest,  like  a  wave  distorted  by 
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the  tempest  and  congealed  in  its  fall.  The  exterior 
parts  of  this  torrent  of  fire  are  cold^  bat  the  sand 
produced  by  the  friction  and  the  cmmbling  of  die 
interior  parts^  although  it  is  now  eight  years  since 
the  emption,  is  still  too  hcrt:  t6  hold  in  the  hand, 
as  is  indeed  the  earth  itself  under^  or  in  impiediate 
contact  with  these  once  glowing  masses.  We 
ccmtmued  onr  deseaiit^  and  again  readied  Portia 
aboQt  eleven  o'clock.'!^ 


*  Notwithstanding  the  encomium  of  Martial ^  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius  is  represented  by  Strabo^  that  is  sometime  be* 
fore  the  eruption  of  79,  as  flat  and  totally  barren.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  intervals  of  some  of  the  eruptions,  its 
summit,  and  even  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  was  covered  witU 
Verdure  and  forest  trees,  as  Aitronif  a  long  extinguished  vol*' 
0800,  IB. at  preseui;  The  number  of  eruptions,  inclodii^ 
that  of  1794,  is  said  to  be  about  thirty-one  -,  it  is  not  pro* 
bable  that  in  all  these  eruptions  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
persons  perished,  whQe  in  one  eruption  of  Etna  three  times 
that  number  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  one  toWn  only,' 
Catanea. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Herculaneum^  Pupyri — Torre  del  Greco — Panipm; 
its  Theatres^  Temple,  PorticoSy  and  Villa,  general 
Appearance  and  Effect — Excursion  to  the  Aque- 
duct, and  Palace  of  Castrta. 

PoRTici  is  a  small  town  about  six  miles  from 
Naples,  on  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius; its  principal  ornament  is  a  royal  palace. 
Under  this  town  and  palace  lies  buried,  at  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet  under  accumulated  beds  of 
lava,  the  city  oi  Herculaneum,  the  first  victim  of 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius.     Its  name  and  catastrophe 
were  too  well  recorded  to  be  forgotten ;  but  its 
site,  though  marked  out  by  the  ancients  with  tole- 
rable precision,  was  a  subject  of  debate  among  the 
learned,  till  an  accident  determined  the  contro- 
versy.    A  peasant  sinking  a  well  in  his  garden 
found  several  fragments  of  marble.     The  prince 
UElbeuf,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
purchased  the  spot,  and  continuing  the  excava- 
tions discovered  various  statues,  pillars,  and  even 
a  whole  temple  of  the  finest  marble,  adorned  with 
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poy^d^  mid'  sui^^ded  all  ituilii^  exMTiatiobs  fot 
tliisr  spaee  6f  twenty  y^ears ;  at  i^^hidi  time,  infit^ 
df  gatiifyitig  th^  public  amosity  and  dbiDg  it^liP 
imzBdital  honor  by  ptm^hasiiig  the  viltege  dlAlSt 
bdildii^  above^  and  laying  open  the  whdle  duty 
hd^w,  it  bought  the  ground^  bnt  wilh  charae^ 
temtic  stupidity  resdlved  to  mvet  it  With  a  pakieti.' 
THie  excarations  were  indeed  cotitibued  oceasion^ 
idly  but  negligently,  and  rathis]:^  for  the  pnrposre  of 
profit  than  of  liberal  cariosity.  However,  a  basilica, 
tWo  tbmples,  and  a  theatre  were  successively  dis- 
dovered  and  sPtripped  of  their  numerous  pillars  and 
statues.  Streets  were  observed;  paved,  and  flagged- 
mi  the  sidds,  and  ptivatc  houses,  and'  even  monu- 
ments eifploiied.  A  prodigious  number  of  statues* 
of  bronze  of  difierent  sizes,  pillars  of  marble  and 
^abarter,  and  paintings  and  mosaics,  many  entire 
smd  in  high  preservation,  others  fractured  and 
daiiiliged,  have  been  drawn  from  the  edifices  of 
litis  subterrahebtts  city,  and  give  a  high  idea  of  its 
dpdieiiee:  to  these  we  may  add  every  species'  df 
oorimMents  used  in  dress,  of  weapons  and  armor^ 
df  kitchen  utehsils  said  domesrfic  furniture,  of  agri- 
cwdtttfal  and  cbirurgicail  instruments.  More  treiah 
sfeoresi  without  doubt,  might  be  extracted  from  this 
luttg"  fdrgotteni  ihine  of  anticjuity,  but  the  almost 
inconceivable  itfdlffereriee  df  the  Spanish  court, 
mi  At  iadol^ttioe  Whfc'Whictt  t3he  exoilvations  have 
youai.  V 
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been  carried  on;  as  well  as  dbe  mannecy  which  is 
more  ioflaeoced  by  a  regard  for  the  safely  of  the 
heavy  useless  modem  palace,  than  by  any  comi- 
derations  of  cariosity  and  interest  in  the  andent 
oity,  have  hitherto  in  spite  of  public  eageness 
ehedced  or  rather  suspended  the  undertaking.  At 
presait,  the  theatre  is  the  only  part  open  to  in-* 
iipectioQ ;  the  descent  is  by  a  long  flight  of  stairt 
wide  and  convenient,  but  the  darkness  below  is  too 
deep  to  be  dispelled  by  the  feeble  glare  of  a  few 
torches ;  and  some  of  the  seats  for  the  spectators, 
and  the  front  of  the  stage,  are  the  only  objects 
4istingaishable.  The  other  excavations  are  filled 
up,  as  the  method  is  to  open  one  only  at  a  time, 
always  filling  that  which  is  abandoned  with  the 
pibbish  drawn  from  that  which  is  newly  opened* 

Emerging  from  this  gloomy  cavern  we  turned 
to  the  palace,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  repo- 
(itory  of  the  numberless  articles  collected  in  Her- 
cukmeum  and  Pompeii.  Unfortunately  the  fumitm:e 
of  these  apartments,  which  had  all  been  packed 
iq>.and  carried  to  Palermo  on  the  approach  of  the 
French^  either  had  not  arrived  or  had  not  been 
unpacked;  we  had  therefore  the  mortification  to 
find  the  numerous  cases  empty,  and  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  inspection  of  some 
pictures  in  the  rooms  below,  and  some  pavements 
in  those  above.    Of  the  former,  tjbue  subjects  ate 
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generally  taken  from  mythology^  some' however 
are  fantastic  landscapes^  and  others  arabesque  .de^ 
corations ;  the  design  is  bold  and  grac^l,  but  the 
execution  oftentimes  indifferent:  hence  they  are 
supposed  to  be  copies  of  celebrated  pictures  taken 
by  ordinary  painters.  The  pavements  of  the  upper 
rooms  are  ancient^  and  some  of  uncommon  beauty^ 
formed  of  marble  of  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and 
arranged  mth  exquisite  taste  and  effect. 

But  of  all  the  articles  of  this  collection  how- 
ever carious,  and  of  all  the  treasures  drawn  from 
Herculaneum  however  valuable,  the  most,  curious 
and  most  valuable  are,  without  doubt,  the  manu- 
seripts  there  discovered.  Of  these  a  considerable 
number  dissolved  into  dust  as  soon  as  exposed  to 
the  air,  while  others  though  scorched  or  rather 
burnt  resist  the  actioti  of  that  element.  The  num- 
ber of  the  latter  may,  I  believe,  be  about  eighteen 
hundred.  As  a  very  small  part  of  Herculaneum 
has  hitherto  been  explored  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  if  a.  general  excavation  were  made,  ten  times 
the  immber  of  manuscripts  abovementioned  might 
be  discovered,  and  among  them  perhaps,  or  father 
^ery  probably,  some  of  the  first  works  of  antiquity, 
Ae  loss  of  which  has  been  so  long  lamented.  The 
destruction  of  the  palace  of  Portia^  and  o^  the 
grillage  of  Resina  would  without  doubt  be  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  the  recovery  of  the  Decads 
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of  Titii&  LtTxas  and  of  the  bookswantixig  in  Taoi^ 
txa,  or  of  the  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Gloria,  or  of 
his  Dialognes  De  RepublkA,  that  grand  repotfitoty 
of  all  the  political  wisdom  of  the  ancients..  The 
first  manoscripts  anfblded  were  Greek,  and^  as 
Htreulaneum  was  known  to  be  a  Greek  dty,  it 
was  premmed  that  the  whole  collectioii  might  be 
in  that  language;  but  several  Latin  works  bav^ 
been  fonnd  since,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be^ 
Here  that  in  a  city  so  rich,  and  inhabited  by  so 
many  wealthy  Romans^  there  mnst  have  been  con- 
uderable  libraries  both  public  and  private,  and  of 
coarse,  complete  collections  of  Roman  antlnmr* 

The  mode  of  mirolling  these  mannscripts  was 
invented  by  a.prtest  of  the  cdngregatimi  of  the  So^ 
mascfu  (a  body  of  dei^^  wfao  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  youth),  butas  the  government  of 
Naples,  though  it  employed  him  and  an  asi»sta&t 
whom  be  instructed  in:  the  process,  did  not  hofir<> 
ever  give  mnch  eneouragem^txt  to.  the  midertakii^ 
the  work  Idngaished,  and  the  manufloripts  loa^g 
remained  a  neglected  treasure.  At  lengthy  the 
Prinee  of  Wales,  with  a  munificence  that  does 
equal  himdr  to  his  taste  and  his  public  ^uit,«ii^ 
dertook  to  defray  tbe>  expences,  and  selected  a  pet^ 
son,  not  only  qualified  for  the  task  by  his  dee|^ 
and  extensive  information,-  but  peculiarly*  adapted 
to  it  by  his  zeai  and  perseverance.    The  gentid* 
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tnan  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Hayter^  a  tkrgylnan  of  the 
Churdi  of  England,  who  is  now  established  at 
JNrtici^  and  superintends  the  process  of  nnfolding 
th&  papyri  with  inde&tigable  assidnity.  Nev6r  in- 
deed were  vigilande  and  patience  more  necessary, 
as  ijhe  method  employed  requires  the  most  delicate 
ts&mikj  and  tliie  inofirt:  unremitting  attention.  One 
hasty  gesture  may  spoil  a  whole  volume,  and  the 
m&8t  impoitant  and  most  laborious  task  of  the 
Mperintende&t  is  to  prevent  such  accidents  by  re- 
ptiessing^  ike  eagerness  oi  the  workmen.  To  iim 
tediousness,  inaepiffabie  from  die  very  nature  of 
the  operation  itself,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing steady  workmen  in  a  country  where  ardor 
imd  impetuosity  are  the  predominant  features  of 
ibe  natiouail  dbaracter,  mwt  be  attribuited  the  alow 
aiid  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  this  under- 
tekiug.  It  is  indeed  mdancboly  to  reflect,  that 
mpposmg  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
tasae  seal  and  on  the  sam<e  principles  a$  at  present, 
centuries  must  elapse  before  the  mai^uAcripts  noit 
in  hand  can  be  unr<^led,  and  their  contents  ^ven 
t^  the  public.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  sudi 
ife  the  ecStreme  iwlty  of  the  pqyri  theniselves, 
that  with  all  the  pare  and  precaution  imaginaWei 
not  .ox^  probably  can  esi:;ape  mutilatbtii  and  pass 
tfai?6ugh  >1^e  pixic^ss  wkhout  some  detriment^  or 
rather  vilhout  mattrial  defalaltion. 
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The  fate  of  Ho'culaneum  naturally  reminds  nt 
of  Pompeii,  which  was  destined  to  perish  by  the 
same  disastrous  catastrophe  in  the  first  century^ 
and  to  arise  again  from  its  tomb  in  the  eighteenth. 
We  accordingly  made  an  excursion  to  this  town 
on  Monday  the  7th  of  June.  It  is  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Nocera.  From 
Naples  to  Torre  del  Greco  the  highway  is  almost  a 
street,  so  close  are  the  villas,  villages,  and  towns 
to  each  other.  As  the  road  runs  along  the  coast, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  every  break  gives  oi| 
one  side  a  view  of  the  bay,  on  the  other  of  the 
mountain. 

Torre  del  Greco  still  presents  in  its  shattered 
houses,  half  buried  churches,  and  streets  almost 
choked  up  with  lava,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
ravages  of  the  last  eruption.  The  depth  of  the 
destructive  torrent  is  in  some  places  five-and- 
twenty  feet;  so  that  the  entrance  into  several 
houses  is  now  in  the  second  story ;  and  into  one 
church,  through  the  great  window  over  the  west- 
ern door.  Some  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed ; 
others  were  surrounded,  incrusted  and  filled  with 
lava,  and  may  perhaps  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  state  of  Herculaneum  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion. The  inhabitants,  afiter  having  seen  their 
town  in  part  levelled  with  the  ground  or  swal- 
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lowed  up  in  the  fiery  deluge^  and  in  part  shaken 
aaad  disjointed^  wonld  have  been  excusable  if  they 
had  transferred  the  wreck  of  their  property  to 
some  other  less  obnoxious  quarter.  But  the  dis* 
asters  to  which  their  country  is  exposed  seem  ra-^ 
Iher  to  increase  than  diminish  their  attachment ; 
and  when  we  passed^  a  new  city  was  already  rising 
upon  the  ruins  ctfthe  former. 

A  French  traveller  who  noticed  this  persevering 
spirit  some  years  ago,  attributes  it  to  the  blindness 
and  folly  of  the  human  race,  and  very  ingemouslx/y 
and  at  the  same  time  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
species  compares  them  to  ants  which  never  fail  to 
repair  their  nests  how  often  soever  they  may  be 
ravaged  and  crumbled  to  pieces.  Addison  ob- 
served near  a  century  ago,  that  even  in  his  time 
the  principal  object  of  some  French  writers  seemed 
to  be  to  degrade  and  vilify  human  nature:  and 
since  that  period  wholes  swarms  of  declaimers  and 
sophists  have  risen  in  succession  to  provoke  and 
justify  a  more  extensive  application  of  the  remark. 
The  English  nation,  much  to  its  credit,  differs  in 
this  respect,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  very  widely 
from  its  rival  neighbors,  and  is  united  with  the 
wise,  the  good,  the  great  of  all  ages  and  countries 
in  a  glorious  confederacy  to  support  the  digpity 
and  the  grandeur  of  our  common  nature.  In  op^ 
position  therefore  to  the  sagacious  president,  we 
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initf  jfsDitftfe  tfi  pm^  Uie  inhabitMts  of  ^fcrreda 
Greco,  and  copi^der  their  peraeyarance  which  M^ 
^mayed  by  the  xofifit  tremeq^Qus  di(ui»terp,  fttiU 
ppilBues  it9  object)  as  a  sublime  seutiment  that  in* 
djicates  the  greatoe^  of  man,  and  disi^a  at  once 
his  courage  ai^id  his  resources.  CajuiUup  preferred 
a  cottage^  amid  the  ruins  of  Rone  stiJl  siuokaja^ 
after  the  Gallic  conflagration,  tQ  the  paltDcea  cf 
Veil;  and  the  natives  of  this  town  prefer  their 
CQjautrys  thpu^  on  tl^  verge  of  a  £ery  at^ep,  to  a 
pisqare  but  foreign  n^apsipn.  We  I4)plaja4  the  par 
txiotism  of  the  former ;  \fhf  i»houId  we  ao|t  praise 
the  spuit  of  thp  latter  ?* 

Tbe  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  w^  sup^sfsd  by 
Cluverius  to  occupy  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  bp* 
cause  the  distances  nearly  corresponded,  and  iu- 
scriptions  have  been  found  that  seem  to  conrohOr 
rate  this  conjecture.  In  fact,  making  allowanca9 
for  the  extent  of  the  smcient  town,  there  is  Jlit;^ 
pore  than  threp  quarter^  of  a  mile  difference^  m 
that  its  name  s^d  jurisdictipn  extended  probably 
much  farther.  Hence  the  Salitus,  which  lay  on 
the  coast  fuither  on,  and  probably  near  if  not  Jbie* 
]|^pnd  Torre  d'Annfmciqtay  were  called  HerculwmM* 


*  Adeo  nihil  tenet  solum  patriae^  nee  hsec  terra  quaro  ma- 
trifm'appeUamusj  sed  in  superficie^  tlgnisque  caritas  nobis 
(ttriie  ]a4eti<:-3%t  Lkf.  lib.  v. 
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'jRie  jroffii  to  iliiifi  last-maQtioncd  toma  ^nMnes  va- 
lioiu  beds  (^  lava^  poured  out;  at  difiereiit  periods: 
it  is  notwithstanding  IIub  oircomstaoce  bord^ped 
with  houses  and  villas^  and  enlivened  by  perpetual 
crdvds  and  agitation. 

Beyond  Torre  i*Ammnde^  tbe  iioad  ttuMs  4 
li^Le  from  t]^  ^ica,  and  cfos&es  the  andest  Paius 
Pompemm^  once  pdtiiaps  a  marsdji,  now  a  rich 
pb.i%  raised  and  leitiis^  iiy  die  yery  adies  whieh 
boried  the  nnfortanaite  Pompeii    We  *  stopped  at 
a  farai^^oose  in  appearance,  and  aligiiting  in  the 
couit  found  ouraelves  in  the  ^quaitens  of  a  legiott 
of  Roman  soldiers:  the  destination  a^  da^  of 
this  edifice,  its  form  and  ooh>m)g,  the  names  and 
fiitets  of  the  Boldi^rs  scribbled  on  the  walls,  fresh  ; 
m  if  written  yesterday,  are  objects  sufficiently  ca- 
fioos  to  interest  without  the  aid  of  architecture,  «(f 
wbich  this  boDili&)g  cannot  boast;  it  is  an  oMong 
sqiiare,  widi  a  poi^tioo  joa  all  sides,  supported  by 
Doric  pillars  of  brick  plastered  o\ex  and  painted 
alternately  red  and  yellow,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  two  kk  the  middia  of  each  «ide  which  are  blue ; 
behind  are  nnm^rone  apaal3Q£aiits  abe»t  &urteca 
&et  square.    Immedifitely  bdiind  td^  barracks  ane 
two  theatres,  one  small  ^nd  ^u^oscd  to  hava  hem 
efl^veoed,  the  othei^  large ;  both  iShese  e4i^@es  were 
lined  with  marfale^  bfiaatifiifly  ^vjad,  aad  iti  ^vevf 
uipmAki^bif^msk^A.  Qlia*pftireJiiMt ^che arena 
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o(  the  smaller  theatre  is  entire,  and  engraved  on  it, 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  stage,  are  the  following 
words  in  large  brass  letters. 

M.  OCULATIUS,  M.  F.  VERUS    IIVIR  PRO 
LUDIS. 

in  other  respects  these  theatres  are  exactly  of  the 
same  form  aa  the  Teatro  OUmpico  of  Palladio  at 
Verona :  having  like  it  a  narrow  proscenium,  and 
three  entrances  (one  large,  the  other  two  less)  to 
the  stage  from  the  scenery  behind.  In  the  larger 
of  these  fabrics  the  seats  rest  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
above  which  was  a  colonnade  or  portico  communi- 
cating with  a  public  walk  or  rather  forming  part 
of  a  forum.  The  side  of  a  hill  was  indeed  pecu- 
l]arl(f  favorable  to  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  and  seems  to  have  been  frequently  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  These  theatres  when  discovered 
were  nearly  entire ;  they  have  since  been  stripped 
of  their  decorations,  but  still  retain  all  their  chara(>- 
teristic  features. 

The  temple  of  Isis  is  behind  the  little  theatre/ 
and  occupies  an  angle  formed  by  two  streets.  It 
eonsists  of  a  small  court  supported  by  Doric  pil~* 
lars,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  cella  raised  on 
several  steps ;  to  this  cella  there  are  two  doors,  one 
in  front  opening  on  the  court,  the  other  on  the 
side;,  in  the  back  of  the  cella  is  a  piece  of  bricks 
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work  nearly  breast  higfa^  ronning  from  side  to  stdei; 
and  leaning  against  the  wall;  it  is  hollow  and 
arched^  and  open  at  each  end  with  steps  conduct^ 
ing  to  it.  This  circumstance  has  induced  the 
Ciceroni  to  represent  it  as  a  lurking  place  for  the 
priestSji  who,  they  say,  gave  answers  Irom  thence 
in  the  name  of  the  idol  that  stood  above ;  abd  if 
has  thus  afforded  the  profound  prendeM  De  Paty 
an  opportunity  of  declaiming  against  priestcraft  i 
while  a  female  traveler  with  all  the  piety  and  tai^ 
demess  of  her.sex  lammts  the  fate  of  the  poor  de* 
luded  mtaries.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  eloquence 
and  so  much  compassion  should  be  thrown  away^ 
but  so  they  have  been  upon  the  present  occasion^- 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  oracleii 
were  ever  given  at  PofnpeU,  as  this  was  a  privi-* 
lege  reserved  to  the  ancient  and  more  renowned 
temples;  in  the  second  place,  oracles  had  ceased 
every  where  long  before  this  temple  or  edieula 
(for  it  scarce  deserves  the  former  appellation)  wa» 
erected;  thirdly,  these  entrances  are  too  publici 
and  the  whole  contrivance  too  gross  to  dupe  the 
dullest  peasant,  much  less  the  polished  inhabitants 
of  Pampm.  There  is  close  to  the  CeUa,  a  room 
in  which  a  skeleton  was  discovered.  There  are 
niches  where  various  statues  of  Venus,  Pkiapus,* 
&c.  were  found,  which  with  the  furniture,  marbles, 
and  pictures,  were  transported  to  Partici.  The 
whole  of  this  edifice  appeared  to  me  ill-^ropor- 
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tioned  liii  £aim,  and  poor  in  Jtnadmls ;  its  fSisam 
are  briok  plasteced^  and  moat  i^  its  omameats  are 
stucco. 

Bcfhind  (tils  temple  on  one  side  is  a^court  snr* 
founded  with  a  portico^  gopported  by  sixteen 
Doric  pfflars:  from  a  sortof  pnlpit  on  one  side^ 
I  sbonld  snf^iose  it  intended  for  some  pisdbfic  ^is- 
semtdy.  Another  oowrt  Idkyivs  with  a  wibyr 
portico^  i(nd  commnnieates  wifik  the  grand  por«- 
tico  of  the  tbeatve,  supported  l>y  mone  than  sixty 
•telle  pillars  of  the  aame  oider^  that  is,  Doric,  but 
W  proportion  bordering  vspoa  Tnscan«  Near  this 
pmtico  tie«&Mn}  fingments  of  cohunns^  of  a  much 
hifger  siae  and  of  bolder  proportions ;  as  the  ex^ 
ciemitiaBs  have  been  carried  no  futdier  cm  this 
side^  it  is  difficnk  to  6mai  any  oimjectue  about 
their  deadns^tion ;  perhaps  they  belonged  to  ihe 
temple  of  Neptone^  and  may  ha^e  been  thrown 
iffgrn  and  laid  in  their  present  sstuadim  by  the 
pard^piake  which  nearly  destroyed  Ihsa  city  a  few 
yesirs  previoos  to  tbo  en^pdon  duut  buried  it  finally. 
The  jdamage  ocoasicmed  by  the  first  disaster  waa 
nev«r  probably  repaired,  and  seems  to  account  for 
the  apparent  want  of  sudbtitectural  magnificence 
in  a  eky,  eifnal  perhaps  in  ^ie  and  population  to 
JJ^rcukmeum,  and  complimented  by  iSeneca  with 
ti^e  addition  of  ^^  cdAfem  Campum^  urbem!" 
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Tbe  At«bt  f«&icb  mm'  fk^  the  ^^burliciad 
of  i&e  soMiei^'  <]pmi»t«  to>the  gm^  is  mi!t€fw,  ikm 
k,  oxAy  »btmt^bk<ten  f^et  wici^  fbtifiii  liJ^e  tib 
Via  Appa  at  Jfn,  and'  oc&«^  pkc^>  wfiej^  it  v^ 
jBains  entire^  cf^krge  8tdfi^>fi«t^^t(dr^cl|{icfith«lf  k 
their  original  form^  without  bekig^  (^t^  (»«  bMylMl 
for  the  purpose.     There  are  on  each  side  parapelt 
msed  about  two  -feet  aix>ve  the  xni^ey  and  albout 
thnse  feet  wide;    The  par^ement'  h  fwmrn^  \stf 
two  deep  vatu,  which  shew  evidentiy  that  the  eor^ 
riages  always  kept  the  same  Ime,  and  thit  the 
wheels  were  abimt  four  feet  alrttiider:  of  cdtutMl 
tbef  nmst  have  all  moved  in  the  saanedhttdtim^ 
and  had  regular  htwrs  for  conmig  and  gcdng,  m 
liioee  isnot  ro<!nnfbrtwo^.  and  even  if  there  were, 
titt  stone  posts  which  aiie  placed  at  ifrtert^  wolild 
oblige  them  to  return  to  tibe  tnnJb    The  kmsi^s 
on  ettfaer  side  stand  close  to  eadh^othet*,  seem  to 
have  been  dbeps  of  d^erent  lasA^mett  of  lii6 
aatne  elrmtion^  and  nearly  the  sannis  siste^  all  pav^ 
and  painted  mticb  in  the  nsarne  ma»»er.    In  oae  of 
theses  b«ddiQ§9  were  ft»Uiidi^ev€t^  imfinisbed  sta^ 
tiKss^  that  aanoajfice  the  work^shop  of  a  stdtuaryi 
luf  another^  the  word  Saiocj  engraved  in  ki^  cbaii* 
iBidrterB  on  the  thieshold  in  Mosaie^  indicate^  it  mief 
be  soppoi^,  the  readineto  of  al  pdbllcan  toiviiik^ 
oome  his  gueste*    la  one,  the  atn)aho3>8er^  whicb 
contakusd  witiey  still  remain;  and  on  the  marbW 
stabthlatf  soenned  aara  tsbbpfaofu^*  are  theiBaaks^of 
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to-  BKMiemi  Imlma  tbwur^  with  tlifai 
tfidy  difmace^  time  in'ponit  of  genetd  appM^^ 
dw  latter  have^  I  tfaiidc,  the  advsudtage.  It  wosmt 
hsmcrer  be  reraembetvd,  thai:  Pompeii  bad  abeadjr 
Kem  damaged  by  an  earthquake,*  that  Ae  nofif 
aad  upper  pavts  of  the  hoosea  have  been  borne 
4mm  by  the  weight  of  »bes  and  fMBiice  atooet 
iq^'theiki';  aad  in'dior^  that,  as  dot  more  thaa 
a  qtetter  of  die  towii  haa  been  hithato  expkmed^ 
fanHcUnga  df  greater  magt&fioence  may  atiM  ivmaki 


It  16  geneidHy  aoppoaed,  Aait  the  destmetnn 
oPthia  cky  was  anddeii  and  unexpected ;  and  it  ia 
own  reeorded  that  the  people  wcfeaurprised  and 
aMmithehned  nt  once  by  the  volcanic  ahewior 
while  in  the  thea(ie»-(*  Bat  this  opinion  seema 
ill-fonnded ;  the  nmnber  of  skeletons  discovered  in 
Pcnf^mdoes  not  amonnt  to  sixty,  and  mppo^ing 
i^te  hdve  be^i  ten  times  thi^  nomfaei^  it  would 
adU'be  very  inconatderable  when  compared  to  the 
ektent  dnd  population  of  the  dty.  It  may  petfaapa 
be  doifbted^ '  wbethei^  Pcmpm  was  ever  fuUy  re^ 
itmredand  repeopled  altor  theealthcpiake  of  sixty;; 
thne-r  bat- it  certainly  was  repaired  in  pdrt,  and 


^'^otu  tei'rse  eelebue  CaAipanise  oppidutn^  Pompeii  cor- 
niK«  Tac,  Ann.  xv.  ftt. 

ftDto  ixvi. 
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inhabited  by  a  very  considerable  body  c^  citiaeiiSy 
as  must  appear  from  the  state  in  which  the  houses 
and  apartments  are  at  this  day^  that  is^  painted  and 
ornamented  not  only  with  neatness,  but  even  with 
elegance. 

As  for  the  circumstance  o£  the  inhabitants,  of 
father  Hercukmeum  or  Pompm^  being  surprised 
while  in  the  theatre,  it  is  so  palpable  an  absurdity^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  historian 
above-mentioned  could  relate  it  with  so  much 
gravity.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  one 
skeleton  was  found  in  or  near  the  theatres  at  either 
place.  Hie  first  agitation,  and  the  threatening 
aap^t  of  the  mountain,  must  have  banished  mirth 
and  amusement  far  from  its  borders,  and  filled 
every  heart  with  awe,  expectation,  and  terror.. 
While  the  earth  was  rocking  under  their  feet,  and 
the  mountain  bellowing  over  their  heads ;  while 
the  country  was  deluged  with  h'quid  fire,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  ashes  and  sul- 
phur, the  people  of  the  towns  immediately  within 
the  range  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  so 
frantic  as  to  sit  down  quietly  to  theatrical  exhibi* 
t\Q^.  Symptoms^  indeed,  of  the  approaching 
explosion  had  manifested  themselves  in  numbers 
and  manner  sufficiently  terrific  to  alarm  the  strong- 
est minds,  particularly  when  not  accustomed  to 
Yolcanic  phenomena.  N^t  to  speak  of  the  previous 

VOL.  III.  E 
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earthquakes  mentioned  by  Pliny,*  because  not  un- 
common on  that  coast,  Dio  relates  that  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  was  thronged  with  spectres,  who 
sometimes  moved  along  its  brows,  and  sometimes 
raising  themselves  from  the  ground,  flitted  through 
the  air  in  hideous  and  gigantic  shapes.  This  ap- 
pearance was  probably  occasioned  by  the  vapors 
working  through  the  crevices  of  the  earth,  and 
rising  and  expanding  as  they  escaped  from  con- 
finement ;  an  appearance  which  a  superstitious  and 
terrified  populace  might  easily  metamorphose  into 
fiends  and  fruies.  Pliny,  in  the  same  epistle,  de- 
scribes the  cloud  rising  from  Vesuvius  in  the  form 
of  a  pine,  observed  at  Misenus  about  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  day,  or  one  o*clock  post  meridien. 
The  elder  Pliny  embarked  shortly  after;  (the 
younger,  who  remained  at  Misenus,  seems  from 
his  own  account  to  have  been  deficient  either  in 
spirit  or  curiosity,  on  this  occasion  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  both.'f')  As  the  wind  was  fiiir 
be  must  have  reached  the  coast  of  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii  about  four  o^clock. 

*  Ep.  Lib.  vi.  20.  . 

f  Juhet  Liburnicam  aptari  :  mihi^  si  yenire  una  rellem, 
facit  copiam.  Respondi  studere  mc  xnalle;  ^t  forte  ipse 
quod  scriberem,  dederat.  PMn.  £p.  yi.  16.  What  lefO^n 
could  books  afford  equal  to  that  which  nature  was  then  ^- 
biblting^  We  find  him  afterwards  making  extracts  from 
Livy^  in  circumstances  still  more  astonishing ! 
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As  he  approached^  the  shallowness  of  the  sea, 

occasioned  perhaps  hy  the  agitation  and  the  swell 

of  the  earth  under  (not  certainly  hy  the  mins  of 

the  mountain,  as  his  nephew  expresses  it)  obliged 

him  to  charge  his  course,  and  to  turn  to  Stabice. 

Stabl(B  stood  on  or  near  the  side  of  Castell  h  MarCy 

which  still  bears  its  name,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical 

proceedings  and  records,  and  is  about  three  miles 

from  Pompeii    Here  he  found  his  friend  prepared[ 

fqr  the  event,  with  vessels  ready  and  his  baggage 

Qa  board ;  the  alarm  had  been  general  long  before, 

for  we  find  that  a  message  from  Retina  (now  jRe- 

^ina)  a  naval  station  at  the  very  foot  of  Vesuvius, 

had  reached  him  before  he  set  out  from  Misenus^ 

He  converses  with  his  friend,  ^oes  to  supper>  and 

retires  to  rest.     In  the  mean  time  (he  mountain 

appears  on  fire>  probably  from  the  eruption  of  the 

lava;  and  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  which  ha4 

begun  to  fall  some  hours  before,  now  showered 

down  in  auch  quantities  as  almost  to  fill  the  ad-' 

Joiapdng  court    This  shower,  which  seems  to  havp 

continued  all  night  and  during  part  of  the  morning 

(Jam  dies  alibiy  illic  nox  omnibus  noctibus  nigrior 

dwmrqm)  was  probably  th^t  wluch  overwhelmed 

Pmgmi,  as  it  ceaaed  shortly  after,  and  with  it  th^ 

a^tations  of  the  mountain.     This  appears  froiji 

the  circumstance  of  the  body  of  the  naturalist 

liaving  been  found  on  the  third  day  after,  on  the 

spot  where  he  had  fallen,  not  covered^  as  must  have 
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been  the  case  had  the  fall  of  ashes  and  pnmice 
stones  continued  even  one  honr  after  his  death. 

Pompeiiy  as  has  been  already  observed^  is  only 
three  miles  from  Stabia;  but  it  is  on  the  very  side 
itself  of  Vesuvius,  and  only  about  five  miles  from 
its  crater.  The  bed  of  ashes  was  in  some  places 
scarce  three  feet  in  depth,  so  that  it  must  appear 
wonderful  that  the  town  had  not  been  discovered 
long  before  the  middle  of  the  last  dentury;  or 
rather  that  the  ashes  were  not  removed,  and  the . 
city  restored  immediately  after  its  catastrophe. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompm  had  time  to 
escape,  and  that  those  whose  skeletons  remain 
were  either  decrepid  slaves,  or  criminals  in  a  state 
of  confinement.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  some  were 
found  in  chains ;  and  as  for  the  former,  when  we 
consider  the  immense  number  employed  in  Roman 
villas,  we  shall  wonder  that  so  few  have  been 
hitherto  discovered.  However  it  must  be  admit* 
ted,  that  during  the  course  of  the  eruption,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  range  of  its  devastations,  many 
persons  perished,  and  among  them  some  of  dis- 
tinction, as  may  be  collected  not  only  from  Dio 
but  from  Suetonius,*  who  relates  that  Titus  then 
Emperor,  devoted  the  property  of  those  who  lost 

*  Suet.  Titus,  8. 
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their  lives  on  that  occasion  and  had  no  heirs^  to 
the  relief  of  the  snrvivors.*  Though  the  catas- 
trophe took  place  within  the  space  of  twelve  or 
twenty  hours  at  the  utmost^  yet  time  was  found  to 
xemove  most  portable  articles  of  value,  such  as 
plate,  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  &c.  as  very  little 
of  this  description  has  been  discovered.  The  fur- 
niture which  remains  is  to  modems  of  equal  per- 
.haps  of  greater  value,  as  it  is  better  calculated  to 
give  a  cl^ur  and  accurate  idea  of  Roman  manners, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  such  objects. 

It  has  been  often  regretted,  that  the  pictures, 
furniture,  and  even  skeletons  should  have  been  re- 
moved, and  not  rather  left,  and  careftiUy  preserved 
in  the  very  places  and  attitudes,  where  they  were 
originally  discovered.  Without  doubt,  if  articles 
so  easily  damaged,  or  stolen,  could  with  any  pru- 
dence have  been  left  in  their  respective  places,  it 
would  have  heightened  the  charm,  and  contributed 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spectator.  Pictures,  statues,  and  pillars,  or  other 
decorations,  can  never  produce  the  same  eflfect,  or 


*  The  greatest  number  of  sufferers  was  probably  in  the 
villas^  where  the  proprietors  themselves  might  very  naturally 
have  loitered  too  long,  as  they  were  there  secure  frona  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake :  the  slaves  might  be  detained  even 
tp  the  last  moment. 
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excite  the  same  interest,  when  ranged  methodically 
In  a  ^Uery  at  Portici  or  Najples,  as  they  would 
Vhen  ocfcupying  the  very  spot  and  standing  in  the 
very  point  df  view  for  which  fliey  were  originally 
destin^. 

But  independent  even  of  this  advantage^  'and 
stripped  as  it  is  of  tdmost  all  its  moveable  orna- 
ments, Pompeii  possesses  a  secret  power  that  cap- 
'tivates,  I  had  almost  said,  melts  the  soul.  In  other 
times  and  In  other  places,  one  single  edffice,  a 
temple,  a  theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the 
'  wre(:k  of  ages,  would  have  enchanted  us ,  nay,  an 
arch,  the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitary  co- 
'  Imnn  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover 
a  single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a'Roman^m 
'  his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic'  hours,  was 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.    Here, 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  thfeatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
bouse,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us,  untouched, 
lihaLltered,  the  very  i^anle  as  it  was  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  wh^  inhabited  by  Romans.    We 
"range  through  the  same  sti'eets,  tread  the  very 
same  pavement,  behold  the  same  waUs,  enter  the 
same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same  apartments. 
We  are  ^unrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  out 
•  of  the  same  windows  we  contemplate  the  aame 
scenery.    While  you  are  ^wandering  through  the 
abandoned  rooms  you  may,  without  any  gi^t 
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effort  of  imagination^  expect  to  meet  some  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  the  master  of  the 
honse  himself,  and  almost  feel  like  intruders,  who 
dread  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  femily.  In  the 
streets  you  are  afraid  of  turning  a  comer,  lest  you 
should  jostle  a  passenger;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  istartles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.— The  trayeller 
may  long  indulge  the .  lUusiori,  for  not  a  voice  is 
heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  Toot  to  cfisWl)  the 
loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  iiitcrrupt  hJs  reflec- 
tions. All  around. is'  silence,  not'tlie  'sU^^ncfe  of 
solitude  and  repose,  but  of  death  and  devai^tation ; 
the  silence  of  a  great  city  without  one'  single 'in- 
habitant. '  '  ,.    .    .   ' 

Horror  ubique  aminos^  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 

^n.  ii. 

Immediately  above  the  buildings,  the  ground  rises, 
not  into  a  cliff,  casting  gloom,  as  the  sides  of  a 
grave,  on  the  hollow  below,  but  as  a  gentle  swell 
formed  by  nature  to  shelter  the  houses  at  its  base. 
It  is  clad  with  corn,  poplars,  mulberries,  and  vines 
in  their  most  luxuriant  graces,  waving  from  tree 
to  tree,  still  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
with  vegetation,  and  forming,  with  the  dark  brown 
masses  h^f  buried  below,  a  singular  and  most 
affecting  contrast.  This  scene  of  a  city  raised  frcmi 
the  grave,  where  it  had  lain  forgottwi  during  the 
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long  night  of  eighteen  centuries,  when  cwice  be- 
held mnfit  remain  for  ever  pictured  on  the  imagi- 
nation; and  whenever  it  presents  itself  to  the 
fancy,  it  comes,  like  the  recollection  of  an  awfuL 
apparition,  accompanied  by  thoughts,  and  emotions 
solemn  and  melancholy. 

Among  the  modem  works  that  adorn  the  ter- 
jritory,  or  rather  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  two 
noblest  are  the  aqueduct  and  the  palace  of  Caserta. 
Both  lie  north  of  Naples ;  the  former  is  most  dis- 
tant ;  the  road  is  over  a  delicious  plain  to  Acerra, 
a  very  ancient  town,  remarkable  however  for  no- 
thing but  its  attachment  to  the  Romans,  eveti 
after  the  battle  of  CamuSf  and  in  the  presence  of 
Annibal.^  Some  miles  fardier  we  passed  Sessola, 
now  a  village,  once  Suessula,  a  city,  noticed  fre- 
quently in  Titus  Livius  for  a  Roman  camp,  long 


*  Liv.  xxiii.  17'  It  is  perhaps  better  known  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  extolled  by  Virgil,  or  rather  for  the  harmony 
of  the  verses  which  terminate  in  its  name. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vlcina  Vesevo 
Ora  jugOj  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  sequis  Acerris. 

Georg,  ii. 

The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  secured  themselves  by  em- 
bankments  against  the  mischievous  swells  of  the  Clanius 
(now  Chiagrib,  aiid  sometimes  Lagno)  alluded  to  in  the  lasl 
line. 
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stationary  on  the  hills  above  it:  we  shortly  after 
skirted  Maddahniy  and  entered  the  valley  to  which 
it  gives  its  name-  This  valley  is  formed  by  Mmmt 
Tifata  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  Manic 
Gazzano,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  the  former. 
It  is  long  and  deep ;  its  sides  are  mgged,  and  its 
appearance  is  wild  and  solitary. 

In  the  midst  of  thiu  lonely  dell,  the  traveller  is 
surprised  to  behold  an  immense  bridge,  formed  of 
a  triple  row  of  lofty  ardies,  crossing  with  gigantie 
strides  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Hiis  bridge 
forms  part  of  the  celebrated  aqueduct  of  Caserta; 
it  is  near  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  height,  and  conveys  a  whole  river  of 
the  purest  water  across  the  valley.  The  stream 
itself  is  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mmmt 
STabumuSf  and  carried  sometimes  through  moim^ 
tains,  and  sometimes  over  vallies  to  the  palaces; 
but  though  the  work  may  in  many  places  have 
been  more  difficult,  it  is  no  where  more  magni-* 
ficent  than  in  this  valley.  In  length,  elevation, 
and  effect,  it  surpasses  all  similar  edifices  of  mo- 
dem construction,  and  may,  indeed,  vie  with  some 
of  the  noblest  Roman  monuments.  The  first  row 
consists  of  nineteen  arches,  the  second  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  third  of  forty-three.  The  stream 
is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  deep. 
From  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of  Gazzano^  it  is  pre- 
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cipitated  down  the  djecliyily  to  the  pl^in ;  where 
collected  ia  a  Ipogystrait  canal^  it  loses  its  rigidity, 
^  assumes  the  appeaiance  of  aa  old-fashioned 
fiftagoaot  poal»^ 

JVpm  the  hill, we  jdescended  along^tbe  side  of 
the  aqueduct  to  th^  gar^eos  of  Ciuerta,  exten- 
sive and  regular^  and  if  we  except  a  part  in  the 
£l]|gH8h^s^^.lp]Iltel^esting•  -We  th^n  entered  the 
j^^^ce^  one  of  the  jipblest  edifices  of  the  kind 
ifk  Europe  for  magnitude  and  elevation.  It  |s 
a  vast  quadrangle^  jpiear  .eight  Jiun^red  feet  in 
length)  six  hundred  in  breadth^  and  in  height  pne 
jb>\i|idred  and  twenty*  It  is^  .diyi^led  ipto  four 
grefit  courts ;  a .  portico^  .supported  by ,  a  l^undred 


*  The  arches  of  the  upper  row  in  thiiB  aqueduct  are  the 
highe^t^  and  those  of  the  under  the  lowest,  an  arrangemeitt 
.coBtrary  to  apcifint  practiceAi^od  certainly  not  pleasing  to  the 
.^e  j  bpt  whetl^er  it  may  be  copsidered  as  a  defect  or  not,  1 
will  not  presume  to  determine.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an 
edifice  of  such  Inagnitude  and  solidity  is  of  brick  with  a  sort 
of  pumice  stone  intermingled ;  it  ought  to  have  been  coated 
with  marble  in  the  Roman  manner.  The  difference  which.it 
might  have  made  in  the  expense  could  not  hare  been  a-  mat- 
ter of.  importance  in  a  cou;itry  where  marble  is  so  common. 
The  architect  was  FatwitelU,  a  man  of  great,  and,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  of  merited  reputation.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  middle  arch  under  which  the  road  goes  are  long,  and  as 
usual,  pompous,  and  thq«fore  misplaced.  Such  a  work  re« 
quires  no  eulogium. 
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pillara^  and  wide  enough  for  oueriagea  to  pans, 
extends  from  the  grand  entranee  to  Ibe  c^^po^tte 
Bide.  An  octagonal  hall^  in  the  centre  of  the 
^edifice,  opens  on  the  portico^  and  at  the  aaiifee  tkne 
oik  the  eouirts,  and  the  principal  staiscase.  IThe 
^staircase  is  ahont  twen^feet  vvade>  oonaiflta  of  at 
least  one  hnndred  steps,  oadi  of  one  piece  of  maiv 
hhy  and  ends  in  an  octagon  veatibnley.siipportedl 
hy  twenty«-£E»«r  marUe  pillars.  iFrom.  th^se  pflhrs 
tise  arcades,  which  cover 'the  entnpices  .into  tiie 
grand  apartments;  that  c^ponte  the  staircaae  is 
the  chapel,  which  is  well  proportioned  and  bigfalj 
decorated.  Its-ferm  is  ancient,  terminating  in.  a 
semicircnlar  recess,  for  the  altar.  The  royal  gal- 
'  lery  is  over  the  entrance  and  in  iront  of  the  altar ; 
it  is  onpthe  same  level  as  the. side  galleries,  and 
with  than  forma  a  moat  beautiftd  colonnade^  aii^* 
.  ported  by  four^and-tweuty  >  pillars  -of  the  -  finest 
maarble.  This  chapelis  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  Versailles;  but  in  size,  proportion,  matedaJs, 
and  ornaments,  far  superior,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, when  united  •  with  the  staircs^e, .  as  the 
noblest  part  of  the  palace. 

'The  other  apartments  do  not  aeem  to  eoifes- 
pond  with  it  in  grandeur;>and  of  the.  whole  edifice 
of  Casertai  it  may  be  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  magnitude  and  regularity  it  is 
deficieat  m^  effect,  becanse  it  wwts  greatness  of 
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manner.  The  whole  is  on  a  great  scale,  and  so 
ought  tbe  component  parts  to  have  been,  but  the 
reterse  is- the.  case.  Though  the  bmlding  be  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  he^ht,  y^  the  columns 
that  adorn  tbe  front  are  not  more  than  fifty. 
Again,  the  length  of  the  front  is  near  eight  hun^ 
dred  feet,  the  colonnade,  therefore,  that  adorns  il^ 
ought  to  have  been  extremely  prominent ;  on  the 
coi]^3rary,  it*  has  y^ry  .little  relief,  and  indeed  scarcely 
-seems  to  project  from*  the  wall  bdhtind  it.  The  iur 
«terior  portico  is  six  hundred  feet  in*  lec^h,  yet 
the  pillars  that  support  it  are  not  twenty  in  height : 
it  has  liierefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  low  gal* 
lery.  Whether  .these  defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  interference  of  the  king  himself  {Don  Carks 
of  l^iain)  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  gene- 
ral plan,  and  may  be  Suspected  of  having  some- 
lames  ent^ed  iito  the  details  of  execution;  or^ 
wly^er  tbey  result  from  the  original  deaign,  we 
know  not,  but  diey  certainly  lessen  the  effiact,  and 
^prrve  thia  palace  of  the  grandeur  to  which  its 
materials,  situation^  and  magnitude,  entitle  it. 

I  mean  not,  by  these  observations,  to  disparage 
the  work,  or  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  archi- 
tect The  fame  of  VarmtdU  is  above  the  reach 
of  censure;  as  long  as  the  aqueduct  qi'Maddaimi 
stands,  so  long  will  his  name  be  placed  with  that 
of  Michad  Angdo  and  of  ^amante;  and  its  long 
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as  the  stranger  ascends  by  the  marble  staircase  of 
Caserta  to  its  marble  chapel^  so  long  will  it  be 
numbered  among  the  first  palaces  in  Europe.  I 
only  lament  that  the  former  either  did  not^  or 
could  not,  realize  his  own  sublime  conceptions; 
and  that  the  latter,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
it  possesses,  was  not  carried  one  degree  nearer  to 
perfection. 

The  observations  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make  on  Caserta,  might  be  ectended  to  almost  all 
the  palaces  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting.  The  imperial  residences,  whether  at 
Fienm,  In^ruck,  or  Prague^  have  no  claim  to 
architectural  ornament,  at  least  externally ;  and  it 
is  to  the  exterior  that  my  observations  are  at  pre- 
sent confined.  The  palaces  of  the  Tuillerks  ai^ 
Versailles  are  of  a  different  description,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  want  ornament,  or  even  symmetry,  hst 
the  style  varies  so  often,  and  the  scene  is  so  p^- 
petually  changing  on  the  eye,  that  proportions  are 
constantly  counteracting  each  other,  and  no  part 
produces  its  full  effect.  Thus,  the  front  of  tlie 
Tuillerks  consists  of  five  parts ;  a  lofty  pavilion  in 
the  centre,  two  long  low  buildings  on  eadi  aidi, 
and  again  a  lofty  pavilion  at  each  end.  TTie 
central  pavilion  consists  of  three  stories,  adorned 
with  pillars,  the  wings  of  two,  the  pavilions  at 
each  end,  of  one  story,  and  a  most  enormous  attic. 
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The  decocatioAs  of  the  Wcf  latter  are  Cociothiaii 
pflanters;  masfeive,  bold,  and  majestic;  and  had 
the  flame  style  been  ccMydimed  throoghool  the 
whole  iMgth,  the  effect  would  have  been  truly 
noUiB;  but  as  it  k,  the  greatness  of  manner  so 
cpni^iaioQB  in  these  two  members,  ooij  makes, 
the  two  orders  of  the  wings,  and  the  three  of  the 
Cisntre  appear  mean  and  diminutive.  The  JLouorep 
at  least,  the  front  which  faces  the  river,  is  simple 
and  manly.  The  celebrated  colonoade,  which 
forms  the  principal  fronts  is^  with  many  defects^ 
certainly  beautiful. 

VetsaiUes  may  be  said  to  have  two  fronts ;  one 
&cii^  the  road,  the  other  looking  on  the  garden; 
the  5Mrmer  consists  of  several  courts  opening  into 
eaeh  other,  and  contracting  as  they  recede  fitnau 
the  gate ;  so  that  angle  succeeds  angle,  and  roof 
9iAks  behind  roof.  Thejkfode  towards  the  garden 
presents  a  considerable  length,  but  the  order  whidi 
^hK»»ates  it  is  petty;  moreover,  the  wings  &U 
back,  and  by  breaking  the  line,  destroy  the  vmtf 
<tf  the  view.  Thus,  are  these  huge  edifices,  not* 
iHthstandii^  th^  ma^tode,  reduced  by  the  puny 
pfeoportions  of  their  component  parts  to  wst  h^^ 
^littleness. 

Hie  pidace  of  M afra  is  the  most  magnificent 
of  .the  royal  reeiideaai^i  in  Fortugd:  it  presents  a 
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long  and  stately  front,  and  consists  of  several 
fconrts,  containing  besides  the  royal  apartments,  a 
conveiit,  a  library,  and  a  very  handsome  chnrch. 
So  far  it  seems  to  mimic  the  Escdrial;  btrt  its 
ironl^  thbngfa  its  size  and  materials  are  grand  ^tnH 
costly,  is  disfigm:«d  by  a  profiiision  of  nstelesii  orsar 
ments,  an  ill-ptoportioned  colonnade,  and  a  br6kiei^ 
whimsicdl  entablatm'e  and  pediment. 

The  King  of  Prussia  can  boai^t  of  a  palacfe 
which,  though  inferior  to  all  tbfe  above-mentioned 
edifices  iii  extent,  is  yet  in  style  superior.    It  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Potsdam,  and  called  the  Red  Palace j 
from  the  color  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  iii  part 
biiilt:  its  front  is  simple,  formed  of  few  members, 
and   decorated  with  a  bold  Corinthian  portico* 
'Frederic  the  Great  wjis  fond  of  the  arts;    he 
seemed  ambitibns  of  giving  both  hi^  capital  and 
his  residence  as  much  architectural  splendor  ito 
possible;  -and  to  a  certain  degree,  he  ha^  snc- 
ceeded,  as  few  cities  present  so  much  pillared 
scenery  as  Berlin  and  Potsdam.     Unfortunately, 
either  he  has  not  always  followed  the  best  models, 
or  his  architects  have  as  usual  deviated  itom  an- 
cient proportions.     Hence  the  columns  are  gene- 
rally too  thin,  and  the  pediments  too  high,  and 
hence  also  those  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  line, 
and  those  zigzags  and  flourishes  «o  unnatural  in 
atone  and  marble,  and  yet  so  freqttent  in  modem 
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decorations.  To  these  defects  we  may  add  another 
scaicely  less  reprehensible ;  these  porticos  and  cor 
lonnades  are  frequently  like  a  theatrical  decora- 
tion^ mere  deceptions ;  so  that  the  spectator,  when 
he  has  admired  a  noble  front  and  enters  the  portal 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  chnrdx  or  a  haU 
of  corresponding  grandeur,  is  surprised  to  find 
himself  sometimes  in  a  petty  meeting-house,  and 
spmetimes  in  a  narrow  dirty  passage.  However 
the  Brandenburgh  Gate,  which  is  an  imperfect 
imitation  of  the  Propylaum,  has  a  noble  appear- 
ance, and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most 
faultless  piece  of  architecture  in  Germany."* 

The  country  palace  of  TVilklmcshohe  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Cassel,  erected  by  the  present 
Liandgrave,  has  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  considerable 
boldness  and  beauty,  and  is  in  manner  comparable 
if  not  superior  to  most  royal  residences.  The  par 
lace  of  Laken  erected  by  the  Archduchess  Chris- 


•  The  French  have  since  carried  off  the  bronze  quadriga 
with  the  figure  of  Victory,  which  iurmounted  the  pedimeat 
of  this  gate.  I  know  not  whether  defied  and  challenged  as 
they  had  been  by  the  Court  of  Berlin,  they  were  not  justi* 
fiable  in  this  act  of  plunder.  Victory  of  course  follows  the 
victor.  Prussia  has  recovered  Victory  and  its  reputation. 
It  will,  I  hope,  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  never  more  expose 
itself  to  the  danger  of  forfeiting  both  by  duplicity,  tiea^cvy, 
and  a  vile,  selfish  system  of  atheistic  politics. 
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tina  and  theDnke  Albert,  has  one  fine  ^ture^  a* 
beatitifiil  colonnade  and  dome* 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  not  in'  Eng- 
land a  single  royal  palacie  fit  for  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign  of  so  great  and  opulent  a  nations 
With  the  exception  of  the  feudal  mansion  of 
Windsor,  which  derives  not  a  little  grandeur  from 
its  site  and  magnitnde,  and  more  majesty  firom  ita 
antiquity  and  connexion  with  the  history  and  the 
literature  of  England,  than  the  noblest  architecture 
could  give  it ;  with  this  single  exception  the  re- 
mark may  be  just.  But  whence  comes  this  defi- 
ciency? it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land have  wanted  either  the  inclinai:ioli  or  the 
means  of  building,  as  scarce  a  reign  has  passed 
that  has  not  seen  a  new  palace,  castle,  boXy  cottage, 
pavilion,  or  nameless  and  shapeless  something  arisjis 
for  the  royal  accommodation^  Nor  can  it  fairly 
he  objected,  that  the  King  of  England  cannot^ 
like  other  sovereigns^  draw  at  pleasure  upon  the 
treasury.  Till  the  Eevoiution  the  monarch  could 
^command  what  portion  of  the  public  income  he 
thought  proper,  and  since  that  period,  sovereigns 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  too  economical,  or 
parliaments  very  parsimx>nious.  The  truth  is^  that 
the  King  of  England  possesses  as  many  royal 
resicieiiices  as  any  prince  in  Europe,  and  as  much 
aaoney  has  been  expended  upon  them  here  as  iu 

yoL.tij,  F 
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9BJ  other  ODimtiy  s  but  at  the  same  tbkie  it  is  to 
be  remembered^  that  taste  has  been  wanting  in  the 
^igns,  and  economy  in  the  expenditure.  How- 
evtTy  if  the  royal  mansions  be  deficient  ^n  gran- 
deur, the  defect  is  abundantly  compensated  by^tfaii 
splendor  and  the  princely  state  of  the  yiUas  and 
1^  cx>untry  houses  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry. 
Here  indeed  Engknd  outshines  all  the  oonntriet 
in  the  world,  and  far  eclipses  the  glories  even  of 
Italy«  Hie  palaces  that  rise  in  the  most  distsat 
provincea,  the  colonnades,  and  porticos  that  grae^ 
&em,  and  all  the  ten^-like  magnificence  that  sur-^ 
rounds  them,  give  a  stranger  the  idea  of  so  many 
imperial  abodes,  and  present  scenes  of  architecture 
superior  to  all  modem  eibibitions,  and  inferior 
only  to  the  splendor  of  ipcient  Rome ! 
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Tahitnm — Befwomtum,  its  JVimmplml  Arch-^ 

ASmrnus — P(BStum^  its  Mstofy  and  Ten^les. 

O0R  next  excnirsioQ  wm  to  BerwpentmT^  an  ^4- 
dent  city  now  belonging  to  the  Pope^  liiongh  mr» 
tonnded  by  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The  roai 
jpadses  throngh  Aoerra,  and  abont  fire  mUes  be^ 
^ond  enters  the  monntains  that  border  the  plaint 
of  Campania.  Some  beautifnl  scenery  here  amnseft 
the  eye  as  it  wanders  over  the  hilla.  To  the  right 
on  the  summit  of  a  bold  eminence  covered  with 
wood,  stands  a  Gothic  castle,  which  might,  beyond 
^  Alps,  be  dekned  inl^^sting;  not  only  from  its 
itf^ropriate  dite,  but  from  its  magnitude  and  an« 
tk^uity ;  bnt  in  Italy  such  an  edifice  appears  mis- 
jdaced  and  incongruous.  It  reminds  us  of  the  irrup* 
tidn  of  barbarians,  of  the  fall  of  the  arts,  of  iht 
desolation  of  the  finest  region  in  the  world,  and  of 
tiie  imany  ages  df  disaster  that  have  since  passed 
over  it.    l%e  ey^  ii  soon  rdieved  from  the  frowns 
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of  this  feadal  prison,  by  a  scene  better  suited  to 
the  character  and  the  general  features  of  die  coun- 
try. In  the  middle  of  a  sylvan  theatre  formed  by 
the  bending  of  a  hill,  carpeted  by  deep  verdure 
and  shaded  by  thick  foliage,  swells  iLn  eminence; 
on  that  eminence  rises  a  rock,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock  under  a  spreading  olive-tree  stands  an 
hermitage,  that  seems  from  its  situation  to  be  the. 
cell  of  one  of  the  holy  solitaries  of  times  of  old ; 

Ch  in  aera  magion  fa  dimoranza.  Tano* 

Shortly  afiter  we  passed  throi^  Ariemio  ;  it  formls 
a  long  street  at  the  foot  of  hills  branching  oirf: 
from  the  Monti  Tifatim,  and  it  contains  some 
good  buildings  intermingled  with  groves,- orch- 
ards, and  gardens.  This  town  stands  at  the  en* 
trance  of  a  defile,  which  contracts  as  it  advance^ 
and  almost  closes  at  the  village  called  Le  For^t 
d'Arpaia. 

Aipaia  is  generally  cmisidered  as  the  anciott 
Caudmnij  and  the  defile  is  supposed  to  bp  die 
Furcdd  Caudina*  If  this  supposition  be  wdl- 
founded,  time  and  cultivation  iaided  perhaps  by 
earthquakes  and  torrents,  must  have  n^e.a  con- 
siderable  alteration  in  its  original  app^oBiiioe* 
The  former  have  long  since  levelled  the  fituresta 
that  once  clothed  the  sides  of  the  mountaixn :  due 
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latter  may  have  swept  away  the  sand  atidi  loose 
soil  from  the  declivities,  and  thus  lowered  the 
hills ;  while  the  ruins  of  Caudium^  and  the  forma>* 
tion  of  the  Via  Appia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
preceding  causes,  may  have  filled>  raised^  and 
Widened  the  narrow  path  in  the  middle.  Thus 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  may  have  been  re*- 
moved,  and  the  gloom  that  hung  over  it  dissipated. 
The  bordering  mountains  are  indeed  on  one  side 
steep  and  naked ;  but  on  the  other  they  are  cover-  - 
ed  with  olive,  ilex,  and  corn  fields ;  the  interval 
between  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile,  at 
leaat  three  hmidred  feet ;  and  on  the  whole  it  pre- 
sentB  nothing  to  alarm  any,  and  mtich  less  a  Ro- 
maic army. 

On  Btbpping  at  Arpaia  we  were  accosted  by 
the  pastor  of  the  place^  a  venerable  old  man,^who 
immediately  concluding  that  we  wished  to  examine 
the  defile,  took  us  first  to  his  house  to  shew  us  an 
Italian  work  on  the  subject,  and  thence  conducted 
OS  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins ;  it  stands  otx 
an  eminence  called  Giogo  (Jugum)  de  il^.  Maria 
on  the  right,  where  from  a  threshing-floor  we  hadl 
a  very  distinct  view  of  the  ground,  and  could 
compare  appearances  with  the  description  of  Titus 
Ulrkis.  Our  worthy  guide  cited  the  historian  with 
geeat  volability,  enhu^ped  upon  the  critical  situation 
of  the  Bomonrand  the  generosity  of  the  Sanmites, 
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idiMd  he  considered  as  liis  coonlrymeii  and  eaUtd 
Nastti  Sannitiy  and  inveighed  with  great  vdie* 
mence  against  the  ingratknde  and  cowardice  of 
the  former,  who  returning  with  superior  nnmbeite 
almost  exterminated  their  genefo«a  adrexBaries. 
It  was  amnMng  to  see  passions  so  hmg  extm* 
gnished  re^xire,  and  patriotism,  whidi  had  tost  iCt 
dbject  &r  more  than  two  thwaand  yeats,  a^  heA 
been  absorbed  in  wdt-grenaded  attachinent  t»  u 
more  gloriona  and  mof e  ex^nsive  eoontry^  glow 
with  meless  ardor  in  the  bosQVi  ^  a  $alitaify  itK 
dividaa}.  In  tnitfa,  these  genenms  pasttians  tkaC 
kmg  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  jMnstiioQa,  aarf 
tomed  etery  province  and  almoBt  every  citf  isboa 
theatre  of  deeds  of  valor  and  achieveaMBta  o£ 
heroism ;  that  armed  every  hand,  first  agamst  the 
ambitioii,  and  afterwards  for  the  glory  of  Rbme 
the  Capital  and  the  pride  of  thehr  common  oonatfy^s 
alL  these  psaoibna  exist  still  in  Ittily>  hvm  wMi 
vigor  emi  in  the  boaoms  of  ii»  p^nl^o?^  and 
want  only  an  occasion  to  call  thcaa  intair  action^ 
aiKl  a  leador  to.  oombu^  and  diii^s^  them  lo  th^ 
proper  object 

Upon  an  attentive  inspectiosi  of  the  valley  now 
before  ns,  it  is  impossible  for  the  csaiidid  l^veU^r, 
notwithstanding  popular  tmd^joit*^  «beiigtb««N| 

*  Pbpntar  tradition,  when  rery  ancient  and  yeiy  fson^tanl^ 
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hy  lOQie  gie«t  loitbotities,  to  ocNdsidffr  it  as  the 
dci^le  described  by  Lmoa^  or  consequeoiiy  admit 
it  tp  be  tbe  Furce  Cau(Una.  ''  Saltaa  doo/*  Bayt 
the  hUtorian^  '^  alti^  angnsti^  9ylvoaique  9unt^  iooih 
tibw  circa  perpcitiiid  inter  9e  jonctiy  jacet  inter  eoi 
tatia  patens  clansus  in  medio  campus  h^rbidua 
aqnosusqne  per  qnem  mediom  iter  est  Skd  antfr^ 
^pwn  venias  ad  earn  intrandac  primas  aQgostio 
nimtf  tot  eadem  qp&  te  insinnaveris  ria  repetenda  i 
wA  i»i  ire  pergas^  per  alinm  saltam  arcdorem^  im-* 
fieditioremqne  eyadendnm."*  In  this  picture  we 
wmy  observe^  that  the  ralley  of  Caudium  is  closed 
«t  b^h  ends  and  watered  by  a  stream.  The  valley 
«F  Afpaia  is  open  at  one  extremity  and  has  no 
stream.  Besides^  tiiie  vab  of  Arpma  lay  out  of  the 
lray>  which  the  Consul  whose  object  was  despatch^ 
could  not  be  supposed  to  wish  to  lengthen.  Ilieso 
reasons  given  by  Cluverius^  and  confirmed  as  we 
thought  beyond  contradiction  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ground^  obliged  us  to  resign^  though  reluctandy^ 
the  pleasure  of  believing  ourselves  on  a  spot  de- 
scribed by  such  an  historian^  and  ennobled  by  such 
an  event.'f' 


nay  be  com idered  as  almost  decisive  on  such  subjects ;  it 
thea  becomes  uninterrupted  remembrance.  In  the  present 
case  it  U  neither  andent  nor  constant. 

.  t  Clinrerins  places  the  JParoB  Caudina  a  little  Itigher  up. 
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Wh^  we  had  pas9ed  the  defile,  we  observed 
OB  our  right  a  noble  ridge  of  mountains  covered 
*  with  verdure,  and  broken  into  various  rocks  and 
precipices ;  and  on  our  I^  another  of  a  less  beanti* 
ful  but  bolder  fcnrm,  lifting  its  stony  sorface  to  the 
clouds,  that  rolled  in  thick  mists  over  its  brow  and 
added  to  the  msgesty  of  its  appearance.  Naked, 
craggy,  and  furrowed  by  the  torrents  that  roll 
down  his  sides,  Mount  Taburmu  which  we  ate  now 
contemplaidng,  either  never  possessed,  or  has  long 
since  resigned,  the  olive  forests  with  which  Virgil 
wished  to  robe  his  ^gantic  mass.*  The  road  thence 
becomes  stony,  and  continues  to  wind  through  a 
country  less  fertile  indeed  than  Cavfania,  but 
finely  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  presenting 
in  every  view  a  pleasing  mixture  of  wildness  and 
cultivation. 

We  were  now  once  more  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  passed  two  rivers  over  two  Roman  bridges^ 

And  near  the  town  of  Sta.  Agatha,  where  a  defile  watered  by 
the  Faenza,  anciently  the  Itclenu,  and  closed  at  both  ends^  is 
said  to  answer  the  description  of  Livy,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  the  Consul's  march.  The  town  of  jiirola 
he  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Caudium*  This  defile  almost 
joins  the  Forche  d^Arpaia  at  one  end. 

*  Keu  segnes  jaceant  terrte :  jurat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  ole^  magnum  Testire  Tabumnm. 

Georg.il, 
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kill  m  good  repair.    Frcdi  thie  fiiiit  W6  had  a  de- 
lightful Tiew  of  the  modntains  Which  we  had' 
passed^  as  the  evening  son  cast  a  strong  golden 
glow  oTer  the  shining  verdnre  of  their  sides  and 
rammits.    After  having  crossed  the  Snbaidy  whidb 
Bdll  retains  its  ancknt  namie,  we  entered  Bene- 
mntum  ahoot  snn-^set.    This  city  is  of  so  ancient  a 
date  as  to  claim  Diomedes  for  its  founder ;  how- 
ever, though  well  known  and  much  frequented,  it 
never  seems  to  have  acquired  any  celebrity.    It 
long  bore  the  inauspicious  appellation  of  Mateoen- 
turn,  which  it  changed  when  made  a  Roman  colony 
mto  jBeneve^ift^Ti,  a  name  well  suited  as  a  happy 
omen  to  the  occasion.     After  the  fall  dS  the  em- 
pire, it  was  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  po^esised  by  the 
Goths,  then  \xpotk  their  expulsion  by  die  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  became  an  independent  principality 
imder  the  Lombards.    Thence  it  rose  to  a  duke- 
dom^ and  after  hating  been  governed  by  Various 
princes,  Lombard,  Qreek,  and  Norman,  and  been 
the  subject  of  many  contests  and  intrigues, .  at 
length  it  passed  under  the  peaceful  domination  4^ 
the  Roman  Ponti£ 


Beneoentum  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at 
the  foot  of  a  bold  ridge  of ,  hills  on  one  side,  with 
an  open  swelling  country  "on  the  other.  Its  tiorth- 
em  walls  are  bathed  by  the  CakrCy  still  proud  of 
its  ancient  name.    A  lofty  bridge  crosses  this  river. 
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and  gives  »  v^rj  pleasing  view  of  itslwdctliiiai 
widi  poplars  and  bordeied  by  meadows  and  gaiw 
dfiOS.    One  of  the  gates  is  a  triunphal  arch  of 
IViyans  it  consists  of  a  single  arch^  is  of  Parian 
iMrUe  and  entire  with  the  excepticNi  of  a  part  df 
the  comioe.    Both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  Sam 
Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals*    Ita 
firieae,  pannelsi  and  indeed  every  part  both  without 
and  within  the  arch>  are  covered  with  nek  scolp* 
tqre  representing  some  of  the  achievements  of  tlui 
Emperor  in  whose  hononr  it  was  erected^    Tlitt 
trinmphal  arch  is  by  many  considered  as  the  moafe 
perfect  of  the  kind  existing;  in  that  light  it  did. 
not  appear  to  me.    The  decoratiana  lliongh  all  of 
the  best  and  purest  style^  are  yet  so  compressed 
and  crowded  together  as  to  leave  no  vacant  spaos 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on^  no  plane  to  contrast  with; . 
the  relieoo  and  set  it  of  to  advantage;  they  seen 
omseqnently  to  encomher  the  edifice,  and  tibnt 
tkprive  it  of  the  first  ^f  architectmid  beanftieap 
rimpUcity.     How  inferior  in  this  respect  is  iibo 
monument  whidi  we  are  now  contemplating  to 
that  of  Ancom. 

The  cathedral  is  a  huge  fidnric  in  the  Gothic 
or  rather  Saracenic  manner^  but  of  ancient  ma* 
terials ;  it  is  supported  within  by  fifty  columns  of 
white  marblcj  forming  on  each  side  a  double  wh*^ 
The  inward  row  has  only  half  as  many  pillars  a*. 
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tfie  Qtntwtfd^  a  dr^omatanee  wlik^  With  the  it^d 
qpariBgii^  framth^  pUari  lessens  die  effect  of  m 
c^lmadd  m  Otiier  iies}»ecti  verf  magnffieeut. 

•i  •  '  _       •  > 

Mam^entum  has  on  the  wfa^le  a  good  appear-^ 
aa^^  contams  about  fifteen  thousand  hdbafaitffint^ 
and  seams  to  hare  passed  through  the  vicissitddev 
^  so  Aiany  tarfanleht  ^es  idthoiit  mndi  glorf 
lodeed^  hot  vndt  few  neyerses.  Hie  inn  is  not  tt^ 
liArkaUy  gpod^  thongh  superior  probably  to  thAt 
which  harbored  Horace  and  his  friends^  if  we  maf 
gmss  hoja  the  repadt  prepared  for  them,  the  acoi^ 
dent  tiiat  alarmed  them,  and  the  haste  of  tii^ 
gaests  to  sndtdi  ihtk  portions  from  the  £bmes«* 

I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  Beneoentum 
19  in  Samfiium,  and  was  coosiiksred  as  mte  6f  itM 
priaeipal  cities^  ot  that  the^  Sammtee  were  the  mcM 
warlike  people  of  Italy,  the  sa^st  attached  to  iod^ 
pcii^iice^  s^d  the  most  d^vot^  t0  th«  eswe  of 


*  Teo^im^  hinc  rec^  Bcaeventftm^  ubi  tediilQS  I 
Pcne  macros^  &rsit^  toirdos  dum  rersajt  in  iga9« 
.  Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamina  €uliiiam 
Vulcano^  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum* 
Convivas  avidos  esenam  servosqae  timentes 
Tiim  rapere^  atqiie  omnes  restinguere  Tdile  ^idere& 
There  are  few  inns  in  modern  Itedy  tlnT^connol  sftfi 
belter  fgre  and  better  w^ommoi^Aom. 
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Kbertf  .  I^ir  stnbborn  oppontion  to  die  pndcN 
miBant  fortune  and  genius  of  Rome  ^nployed  ^bfo 
talents,  and  called  forth  all  the  skill  and  all  €km 
ena'gies  of  the  Fabii  and  the  Papirii,  and  widi 
many  intervening  reverses  fiimished  the  materials 
of  fonr-and»twenty  trimnphs.  Their  resistance 
prolonged  beyond  the  bonnds  of  pmdence  and  the 
means  of  success,  at  length  assumed  the  featUM 
of  a  war  ad  iniemeckmem,  and  terminated  dnrn^ 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla  in  the  almost  total  anni-s» 
lulation  of  the  Samnkt  race.  The  army  perilled 
in  the  £ield>  or  in  confinement  at  Rome ;  the  snr-* 
Tivors  were  driven  into  exile,  and  one  of  the  most 
populous  provinces  of  Italy  was  almost  turned  iota 
a  desert. 

On  our  return  we  alighted  at  the  jRxrcAe 
J^Arpma  and  proceeded  through  the  valley  on  foot; 
the  heat  was  great,  but  a  strong  invigorating  wind 
blowing  full  in  our  faces  rendered  it  tolerable. 
The  harvest  was  going  on  and  the  fields  around 
were  crowded.  Among  other  lively  scenes,  we 
particularly  noticed  a  set  of  harvest  men,  amusikig 
themselves  with  the  notes  of  a  bag-pipe.  Mirth 
and  music  are  the  passions  of  the  climate  and  of 
course  did  not  excite  our  surprise ;  but  we  were 
ratber  astonished  to  hear  the  drone  of  a  bag^pipe 
VI  a  Campanian  valley,  and  almost  wondered  how 
an  Italian  echo  could  repeat  a  sound  a<»  heavy  and 
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Hi&BrmiHiioaa.    The  road  was  lined  on  each  side 
widi  groves  of  cherry-trees,  and  several  women 
mod  children  were  employed  in  gathering  their 
fruit     Overtaking  an  old  woman  who  was  carry^ 
ing  a  large  basket  full  c^  cherries  on  her  back, 
one  of  the  party  took  a  handful^  and  stepping  be- 
fore her,  asked  how  she  sold  them.  She  shook  hor 
head  and  smiled ;  but  on  the  question  being  re- 
peated,  she  replied,  that  God  had  gvoen  emughfer 
My  and  that  we  might  take  as  many  ds  we  pleased  fat 
nothing.    She  was  aft^wards  with  much  dHficuIty 
pievailed  upon  to  accept  a  trifle.    Shortly  after>  at 
we  were  sitting  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  orchards,, 
a  hearty  looking  man  came  up,  and  observing  that 
the  day  was  sultry,  begged  us  to  step  in  and  make 
free  with  his  fruit,  which  he  assured  us  was  parti- 
cularly wholesome  and  refreshing.    We  returned 
to  Naples  very  well  pleased  with  Sarmmtm  and  its 
mhdbitaats. 

Of  all  the  objects  that  lie  within  the  compass 
of  an  excursion  from  Naples,  Pastum  though  the 
most  distant  is  perhaps  the  most  curiow  and  most 
interesting.  In  scenery  it  yields,  not  only  toBda 
wad  Putedij  but  to  every  town  in  the  vicinity  erf 
4he  CrflK^er/  but  in  noble  a.nd  well  preserved  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  it  surpasses  every  city  in  Italy^ 
lier  immortal  Capital  Rome  alone>  excepted.  It  is 
gtnerally  supposed  that  the  nuns  of  Pc^um  wet^ 
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ibr  many  ages  mknown  ewwa  in  tiia  Mq^Mboring 
OBimiiy,  and  at  length  acscidentaUy  Hacorerei, 
tome  say,  by  a  shephetd^  and  edia:^,  by  a  yonng 
pamtcr  in  the  coone  of  a  morning's  ramble  £mm 
CapacciQ.    Hiis  discovery  is  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centory.    T^ 
truth  is^  that  the  attention  of  travdlers  was  fast 
directed  to  them  about  that  period^  and  that  vievs 
and  descriptions  were  pnhtished  then  for  the  fiart 
time.    But  they  were  perfedly  well  k&own  at 
aU  times^  not  to  Ihe  peasantry  of  the  immediirta 
■eigfaboihood  only^  and  to  the  fishennen  of  S^ 
kmo  who  passed  within  view  of  them  afaaost  everj^ 
day ;  but  to  the  bishop  and  tbe  eanons  of  Cufaocki 
who  takn  their  titles  from  Pmsttm^  and  may  look 
down  tipon  the  mins  of  their  original  residence 
from  their  windows.    That  it  was  not  aanch  visift^ 
eds  we  know^  but  this  was  owii^  rather  to  the 
indifference  thsn  to  the  ignorance  of  the  leaned^ 
and  perhaps  a  little  to  the  state  of  the  conntry^ 
ever  lawless  and  tmsafe  while  n&der  ikkt  domina- 
tion oS  absent  sovereigns.    We  are  too  apt  to 
tandnde,  that  nobody  had  seen  what  we  did  not 
tee^  and  that  what  travellers  have  not  reccrnkd^ 
was  not  known  to  exist;  without  reflecting  &al 
Ae  ignorance  of  the  latl^  is  olten  the  co&seqaaN)e 
of  the  little  acquaintance  whidi  many  ^  them 
have  with  the  language  and  with  the  natives  of  the 
countriigs  which  they  nndertake  to  describe. 
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Tim  road  to  Paalum  \mii$  thim^h  Mmnm 
Ihrrffdel  iSreco,  Ihrre  idAnmnmala^  and  paauiuig 
the  gat^  of  P(wqBU!»,  gives  a  transknt  glimpse  af 
ItB  solitary  streets  and  lonely  lii^tres^  extends^ 
at  tlie  fbot  ctf  8tee{»  crowned  with  Tines  and  BinU 
berries.  Coiitinning  oar  oowse  over  the  endierant 
plains  of  Pou^ii, 

we  traversed  the  town  of  Sa^aH^  drove  aloi^  idMft 
banks  of  that  river^  still  the  Sarno^  heantifnlly 
dhaded  with  poplars^  and  entered  Neifxra^  formerly 
Nucefia^  a  town  of  the  highest  antiqnity/biit  ra^ 
iftarkaMe  only  for  its  unshaken  attachment  to  ^ 
Ronmns  at  all  times^  and  for  the  sad  disastem  «6 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  conseqm^oe  of  ^Amt 
attachment'"'  Its  fidelity  to  the  republic  dmrii^ 
the  second  Panic  war  drew  down  npcm  it  dhd 
vengeance  of  Hannibal^  who^  after  some  vam  9^ 
tempti9  to  seduce  its  inhabitants  into  his  patty, 
plundered  and  destroyed  their  city.  Its  adherdtlce 
to  the  cause  of  a  Roman  Pontiff  ^ring  the  great 
schism  roused  the  fury  <^  a  still  more  irritable 
enemy^  Ruggiero  king  of  Naples,  who  again  rased 
its  walls,  and  dispersed  its  citizens.    They  instead 
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of  rdbuiUii^  tlie  town  when  Ae  jtotm  wu  over^ 
w  tlwir  ancestors  had  done  before,  ooBtmned  to 
oecmpj  the  neighboring  villages*  Hence  the  ap- 
peairance  of  the  iz¥>dern  iVocer^,  which  instead  of 
heuiig  encloaed  within  samparts,  spreads  in  a  \m^ 
line  over  a  considerable  eictent  of  grcmnd,  and  dis^ 
plays  some  handsome  edifices  intermingled  with 
rnral  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric^  and  derives 
the  additional  appellation  dd  Pagani^  from  the 
circnmstance  of  its  having  been  for  some  time  in 
possessicm  of  the  Saracens. 

,  Not  far  fiom^  Nocera  we  entered  the  momi^ 
teins^  where  the  scene  improves  in  beanty^  withoitt 
losing  mnch  either  in  fertility  or  animation,  Va* 
rio«s  villages,  castles,  and  dmrches  adorn  the 
dpfile^  an  aqiiednct  intersects  it,  and  the  town  of 
Caw  oqcupies  .the  most  ekivated  and  pictmresqne 
points  Behind  this  town,  the  mountain  Fene^m 
swells  to  a  considerable  elevation;  its  steep  siifes 
are  covered  to  the  very  snmmit  with  one  continned 
forest  of  chestnuts  £(HiniBg  a  mass  of  foliage  of 
the  devest  shade,  and  mostbeantifol  verdure,  and 
piBsenting  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
views,  imaginable  during  the  heats  of  a  Campa)ua» 
summer : 

O  quia  me  gelidis  sub  vallibas  Hsemi 
Slstat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  ambra^ 

is  a  wish  that  often  bursts  from  the  lips  of  a  tra- 
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Teller  panting  up  the  acclivities  of  the  Apennines 
under  the  beams  of  a  meridian  son,  and  looking 
round  with  a  longing  eye  for  some  hospitable 
thicket*  In  such  a  snltry  hour  the  sight  and  the 
fancy  repose  with  delight  on  the  immemity  qfikade 
suspended  over  the  defile  of  C(toa. 

This  town  is  not  ancient^  at  least  nbt  classically 
so.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  gradually,  like 
many  considerable  towns,  not  on  the  continent 
.only  but  in  England,  by  the  attraction  of  a  ridi 
Benedictine  abbey.  Its  origin  is  usually  dated 
iirom  the  invasbn  of  Genseric,  and  from  thede-' 
struction  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Marciana^ 
whose  inhabitants  took  shelter  in  the  moutitains^ 
and  at  the  persuasion  of  the  abbot  settled  round 
the  mmiaustery  of  the  Trinity,  and  built  Cmm.  It 
has  several  manufactories  at  present,  and  has  an 
appearance  of  life  and  prosperity.  It  stands  on 
the  borders  of  Picenum,  and  opens  a  fine  view  of 
Sakmum,  its  bay,  the  opposite  coast,  the  plains 
around,  and  the  mountains  beyond  Peestum.  The' 
declivity  is  steep,  but  the  road  which  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  looks  down  upon  the 
sea^  is  well  guarded  by  a  parapet  wall,  and  excel-* 
lent  all  the  way. 

As  we  had  set  out  very  early  we  entered  Salerno 
about  noon  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
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^asium;  but  the  imapected  urast  4>f  hors^  de- 
tained m,  and  indeed  obliged  ns  to  atop  for  the 
ni^t  ^e  bad  hoTrever  no  reaspn  to  r^pret  the 
dela;,  as  SaUmum  presents  ^  snffident  anmber  of 
objects  for  obaerration  atid  amnsement.  Its  anti- 
qnitj  is  acknowledged^  ibongh  the  date  of  its  fowr 
dation  and  the  names  and  conntries  of  its  founders 
are  equally  unknown.  It  beci(me  in  i^  toQi  a 
BoQian  cplony,  but  does  not  i^pem  to  have  risc^ 
to  aQy  coi^is^qnenqe ;  the  mildness  of  its  air  duri|ig 
the  winte?  seemflj  to  haye  beqn  its  priiu%wil  di^r 
tinction.*  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly: 
ojd  the  hilli^  9Bd  is  ranked  by  PHny  aqdong  tibe  in- 
land toyrns  of  J^icmum.  But  this^  wri^  is  p^xh^fpi 
Wifmi  eloqiient  t)iau  accnr%te  in  bis  geographKa). 
4e^ptionA»  a^d  I  doubt  ^hjfctb^  his  authortt](.is 
a  suffidenj^  mfSPfOfspX  to  induce  U9  tp  c<M)qbt4e  wv^ 
Clui^Q^iuy,  tbs^  Sfikrmm  baa  changed  itsi  ot^d^ 
{^tioi^         :  ,:,    . 

'  J- 
^effjf^  n  th^  4^  of  an  archbishqp^  baa  ain 

uniyersity.  onp^  qelebratei  for  medicine^  m^  v^^ 

rious  spools.  aii4  acadeiQifs*    Its  stre^  are  as 

u^ufd  nai^o^sj^s  igcid  thie  l^oildings  high;  sofUf;  few, 

%ft&txf,  to,d^enre.notice«    The  court  before  tbi4  c^t^ 

thedral  is  supported  by  eight-and-twenty  ajdd^Rt. 

granite  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  good 

workmans)]lipi  but,  apparently  npr  n)£tde  ^r  the 

f        ■-     ■      «»        ■       ■  ■■         ■■     '■'        '■■■"  I       HI.    11         *»*'•         ^    I'}      ■      "^ 

•  Hor»t.  lib.  i.  ep.  15. 
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columns  wtich  they  now  adorn  ;  the  church  itself 
though  built  of  ancient  materials/  and  decorated 
with  some  good  pictures,  is  a  tasteless  edifice. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  are  the  two 
mnbbnes  or  ancient  pulpits,  one  on  each  sidd  of  th^ 
nave  before  the  steps  of  the  chancel ;  they  are  both 
of  marble,  the  largest  is  covered  with  beautiful 
inosaic,  and  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  pillat^ 
of  granite.  Hie  inn  stands  almost  on  the  beach, 
ind  our  rooms  opened  on  the  bay.  Which  ap|ie^rs 
beautiful  even  when  compared  to  that  of  Naplesr^. 

The  promontory  of  Surrenturhy  which  bounds 
rt  on  the  west,  increased  as  it  projects  in  boldhesi^ 
dnd  in  elevation,  presents  vadbus  crags  crowned 
#ith*  towns,  and  terminates  in  a  long  lofty  i5dger 
covered  with  a  foresfc  In  the  centre  and  half  way 
up  the  declivity  standis  Amalfiy  once  sc^  famous  f6r' 
its  skill  in  the  medical  art;  wliile  the  little  tov^' 
of  Vitri  seems  to  hang  from  iHt  rock  as  if  ready 
to  fa)l  into  a  torrent  that  tumbles 'through  a  deep 
d^n  below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  coai^  gra- 
dually sinks  into  a  plain^  that  extends  without 
interruption  to  P(Bsttm,  whose  grey  temples  are 
dimly  discernible,  at  the  dirtance  of  fifteen  miles. 
This  plain  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
Ill  the  bosom  and  centre  of  the  bay,  nt  the  foot  of 
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a  fine  ridge  of  well  cultivated  boll?,  standi  Sakr-^ 
num,  equally  well  situated  for  beauty  and  com-* 
merce ;  if  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  vast  mart 
as  Naples  did  not  attract  and  absorb  all  the  com- 
merce of  this  coast  There  is  a  mole  to  cover  the 
harbor  and  to  protect  the  shipping  from  the  south 
wind^  which  sometimes  raises  a  considerable  swell. 
During  the  afternoon  some  of  the  party  took  a 
boat  and  rowed  about  the  bay^  which  in  the  creeks 
«nd  windings  of  the  western  coast  furnishes  objects 
for  many  delightful  excursions.  Such  are  the  C^ 
d'Amalfi,  the  Punta  di  Conca,  and^  above  all^  the 
SyrenusiB  island^  once  the  abode  of  the  Syrens, 
famed  in  ancient  story,  and  proverbial  in  modern: 
language.  They  are  three  in  number,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Sakmo,  and  four  from  the  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Minerva  (now  of  Surrentum)  but 
one  only  from  the  nearest  land.  They  are  now 
called  GalUy  p^haps  with  a  traditional  allusion  ta 
the  form  of  the  Syrens,  and  are  still  as  described 
by  Virgil,  barren  rocks,  without  other  inhdbitanta 
than  sea  fowls,  and  other  sounds  than  the  mur- 
murs of  the  waves  echoing  amid  the  craga  and 
the  caverns. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirentiiii  advecta  subibaf, 
Plfficiles  quondam  multorumque  ossibns  alboi; 
Tuxn  rauca  adsiduo  longe  sale  sam  sonabant     Lit,  r^ 

It  seems  singular  that  Virgil,  while  he  allttdei^ 
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to  Hemer*s  account  of  these  islands,  instead  of 
adopting,  and  as  usual  improving  the  instructive 
fiction  oftthe  Greek  poet,  should  ppon.this  occa- 
sion in  particular  have  abandoned  him,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  imitation,  fallen 
into  a  poetical  anachronism.  Such  at  least  a  direct 
contradiction  to  Homer  the  great  oracle  of  mytho- 
logical chronology,  must  be  deemed.  Thus,  while 
h^  admits  the  fable  itself,  he  represents  these 
islands  as  deserted  at  the  very  time,  or  rather 
before  the  time^  when  according  to  Homer,  they 
were  the  residence  of  the  Sjrrens.  ^Eneas  passed 
them  before  Ulysses,''  and  if  the  Syrens  had  for- 
saken them  at  that  peribd,  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  return  to  them  at  a  later.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  Virgil  inadvertently  describes 
theiti  as  a  geographer ;  Honier  paints  theni  as  a 
jpoet;  but  why  should  the  former  in  this  single  in- 
stance descend  from  the  regions  of  poetry,  and  by 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  reality,  banish  one  of 
ihe  most  moral  and  amusing  illusions  of  fable? 

A  temple  o(  the  Syrens  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  upon  the  opposite  shore ;  the  precise  spot 
has  hitherto  been  unexplored.  Farther  on,  and 
on  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Surrefitine  pro- 
montory rose  the  temple  of  Minerva,  supposed  to 
be  fonnded  by  Ulysses,  an  object  so  conspicuous 
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as  to  have  given  ite  name  to  the  promoiitory  itself 
in  andent  timea. 

e  Tertioe  Surrentino 

•    •    .    Tyrrheni  tpeculatrix  virgo  profundL 

The  road  beyond  Sakmq  intersects  a  rich  plain, 
bordered  on  the  right  by  the  sea,  on  the  left  by 
fine  hills,  which  as  they  wind  along  present  on 
their  sides  and  amid  their  b^eaksj  a  pf9rpe(nal  SQCi> 
cession  of  varying  landscapes* 

Abont  six  miles  fipom  Salerno  ve  went  through 
the  little  town  of  Vicenza,  supposed  to  be  the  an* 
dent  Pkentia,  About  six  miles  further,  during 
which  we  had  Mount  AOmmtu  rising  full  before 
ns,  we  came  to  EvoU  (Eburi)  then  turning  to  the 
right  we  entered  a  vast  plain  wild  and  unimlti- 
rated,  but  neither  naked  nor  barren.  Large  herds 
of  buffaloes,  that  fed  on  the  heath  and  wandered 
through  the  thickets  seemed  to  be  its  only  inhabit 
tants.  The  royal  cbace,  called  Di  Per^an^^  covers 
a  considerable  part  of  this  solitude,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  two  hundred  gamekeepers,  who  not 
oidy  guard  the  game  but  serve  to  escort  travellers 
over  these  wastes  almost  as  much  infested  by  ban- 
ditti at  present  as  was  the  Gallinaria  Fmus  in  an- 
cient times. 
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We  had  now  rdadied  th^  Mlnris  (S&taro  axA 
Sde)  whose  banks  are  bordered  by  fartile  fields 
aaid  shaded  by  groves  and  thickets.  This  river 
forms  the  botoidary  of  PicenuTti  aiid  L^catda;  ii 
seceives  the  Carole  in  the  foresit  of  PersanOytivA 
higher  np  l3ie  Tanagro,  which^  with  the  additioot 
of  <rther  lesset  streams^  make  i  cdti^emMe  iiV^ 
Mount  Albumus  insep^ably  united  i^Hth  the  ISS&risi 
ns  Virgil's  beantiful  llfi^^  and  consequently  iii  the 
oiiad  of  every  clai^iod  travell^^  rises  in  diiitani 
perspective^  and  adds  to  the  fame  andt  tl^  conse- 
cpence  of  Ihe  streaim  by  the  iftagnitude  of  his 
form  and  by  tiie  raggednesn  of  his  toweritig  brow. 
For^t  of  Uex  wave  on  the  sides  of  the  maun^iaV 
and  fringe  the  margija  of  the  river;  while  herds 
innumerable  wander  through  tbeir  recesses,  and^ 
enlivai  the  mkaauee  of  the  scene  by  perpetusd 


As  the  country  still  continues  ^t  and  covered 
with  thidcets^  the  traveller  scarce  discovers  Pastum 


*  The  resemblance  may  be  carried  still  farther^  as  the 
«aiac  insect^  if  we  majr  credit  the  observation  of  a  most  ac* 
curate  and  Indefatigable  traveller^  Cluveriui^  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  some  Italian  authors,  still  continues  to  infest 
the  same  forest^  and  to  terrify  and  disperse  the  cattle  over 
the  whole  mountain  and  bordering  plains.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fact  upon  my  own  observation  or  inquiries.  The  cir« 
cumstance  is  trivial  of  itself^  but  it  is  classical  because  con- 
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tiU  he  csntera  it$  walls.  We  drove  i0  tiie  biahop*s9 
palace,  .not  through  crowded  atreeU  aad  pompous 
square^j  but  pver  a  soiooth  tusf»  in  the  midst  of 
bushi^  and  brambles,  with  a  solitary  tree  waving 
h^r^  aad  th^e  over  the  waste.  The  unusual  ferate 
of  three  temples  rising  insulated  and  unfrequented, 
in  the  middle  o£  such  a  wilderness,  immediately 
engrossed  our  attention.  We  alighted,  and  hastened 
tQ  the  miycistic  piles ;  then  wandered  about  them 
till  the  fi^  of  night  obliged  us  to  repair  to  obp 
mansion.  The  good  bishop  had  been  so  obligiii^ 
as  to  send  ope  of  his  diaplains  to  meet  us,  and 
provide  every  thing  requisite  for  our  comfortable 
acconuaodation,  a  commission  which  that  gentle- 
man performed  with  great  punctuality  aAd  polke-* 
ness. 

.   Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin  only  but 
the  general  history  of  the  city,  though  it  has  left 


nected  with  the  scenery  of  the  foUpwiqg  bmntifal  liaeiu  ^t 
\a,  the  scenery  which  now  surrounds  us. 

.   Est  luces  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  tirentem 
Plurimus  Alburnum  volitans^  cui  nomen  Asilo 
jEtomanum  est^  oestron  Grail  vertere  Tocantes  j 
Asper  acerba  sonans  3  quo  tota  exterrita  sylvis 
Diffugiunt  armentaj  furit  mugitibus  aether, 
Concussus,  sylveqaae  et  skci  ripa  Tsnagri. 

Meorg,  lij. 
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sucli  muglliflcMttiioimments  of  its  existence.  The 
laere.  outlines  baye  been '  sk^ched  perhaps  w!l&' 
wenracy;  the  details  are  probably  obliterated  lot' 
ever.  According  to  the  learned  Mdzzochi^  Paestum 
was  founded  by  si  €ol6i)y  of  Dotenses  or  Dotians, 
from  DcMra^  a  city  of  PkeMcia,  the  parent  of  that 
race  and  name  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in 
Italy.   It  was  first  called  Posetan  or  Postan^  which 
in  Phenician  signifies  Neptune^  to  whom  it  was 
deiMcated.    It  was  afterwards  invaded  and  its  pri-- 
notive  inhabitants  expdled  by  the  Sybarites.  Thig 
event  is  supposied  to  have  taken  place  about  five 
fanndred  years  before  the  Oiristian  era.  Under  it» 
liew  masters  Pastum  assumed  the  Greek  appella- 
tion Posidmia^  erf  the  same  ^import  as  its  Pheni^ 
cian  name^  because  a  place  of  great  opulence  and 
magnitude,  and  is  supposed  to  have  extended  from 
tlie  present  ruin  southward  to  the  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  little  town  still  called  from  its  ancient 
destination  Acrcpdu     The  Lucanians  afterwards 
expelled  the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  prosperity 
cvf-  Poskhma,  which  was  in  its  turn  deserted,  and 
left  to  moulder  away  imperceptibly ;  vestiges  of  it 
are  still  visibk  all  over  the  plain  of  Spinazzo  or 
Saradno.  llie  original  city  then  recovered  its  first 
name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and  at  length 
colonized  by  the  Romans."*^ 

*  I    mtm^^^mi*  I  m  I  »i— w^tw^a^w^w*"   ■  •  ■  ■!!  r   »  I  -III   I     i,.;.     ,  ,    ..nnr.i        gi  i  n       >  ■    i  *  mi     'i  '  , 

•  U.  C.  480. 
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From  Ibis  periad  Pmghm  k  me&tioMd  idmott 
midj  bf  thepoetti  whp,  from  Virgil  to  CkodiaB^ 
teem  aU  to  espatiete  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and^pwe  their  composition  with  the  blo(mi^  tim 
sweetoessy  sad  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But  no* 
tattvoaidf  the  flowery  retreats, 

Victura  rosaria  Faesti^ 

sem  to<ha;ro  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samcms,  and  if  possible^  still  fewer  in.thoie  ot 
the  Nofmaas,  who,  each  in  their  torn,  plnndered 
Pagfum,  aad  at  length  compelled  its  remaining 
udbshftsnts  to  abamtoA  their  ancient  seait^  and  to 
talm^shdlti^  in  the  niomilai&8^  To  them  dfHocm^ 
Vtodtio^  and  Nbm  are  Mipposed  to  owe  their 
ongia;  both  these  towns  are  sitoale  on  the  hill#t 
ihe  latter  is  the  residaiee  of  the  bishop  and  chap-^ 
tetefFoitum. 

It  will  natmally  be  asked  to  whidi  c^  the  na- 
tiMs  that  were  soeeessively  in  poflMsrion  si 
Pagtum,  the  edifices  which  still  subsist  are  to  be 
ascdbed:  not  to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to^ 
hsiire  adopted  the  gennine  Dorb  style;  the  Sf- 
basttes  ore  said  to  h^re  occnpied  the  neighboring^ 
]daia;  the  Doiiaas  therefore  appear  to  have  the 
fairest  claim  to  these  majestic  and  everlasting,  mq- 
nnments*  Bat  at  what  period  were  they  erected? 
to  judge  from  their  form  we  must  condude  that 
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tliey  are  tbe  oldist  q^edmem  of  Ch^eiaai  anfbitec^ 
toi^  now  in  existenee.  In  bebotdmg  tlfe^a  $mi 
coatetnidating  tbek  solidity  borderiii^  xipon  hea^n^ 
neas^  we  are  tempted  to  Goosider  -^^m  aa  an  iatm*«- 
inadiate  link,  betweai  the  Eg^p^an  and  Giwim 
manner^  and  the  first  attempt  to  poMi  ftom  &a  in^ 
menae  masaea  cif  the  former  to  tine  gtaedfii)  pro* 
portions  of  the  latten  In  fact  the  templea^  of 
Pij^tmii  Jgrigentum,  md.  Athm^  aeeai  lulaQeci 
of  the  commeneemeQt^  the  ieapifryraieQit^  oiid  <iia 
pfgfection  c^the  Doric  order. 

The  first  teniple  that  presaota  it»etf  to  llie  tcHrr 
vdler  firmn  Naples  la  the  amallest;  it  coosisbi  of 
six  piUaca  at  each  Qrad>  ^o^'thirteeft  a|  ca^  «ide» 
connting  the  angidar  piUais  in  botfai  directioMk 
Hkb  architrave  ia  &&^  an  is  the  pedwrnit  at  tha 
west  endj  ^ccq)tiDg  the  con^  stopies  amd  tf^y|dis^ 
whj^  are  fidlen^  and  the  fii^t  coinice  (ihat  imineh 
diately  oirer  the  fmae)  which  i$  wom^  ftway«  At 
tlie  east  end,,  the  iniddle  of  the.pedknmt.wilii 
much  of  theffkiew  and  cornioe  remaina ;  the  noi^*? 
eaat  coin^^  ia  likely  to  fii0  ia  a  very  abcnt  tane* 
Hie^  c^a  o0Bapiedf  more  thaai^  one-tUrd  of  tho 
lefigth^  aiad  ha4  a  portiiso^of  tworowaef  cQlpaM^^ 
the  sl|a|t8.  and  capitala  of  w^eh>.  now  ovfrgrenro. 
with  graaa  and  weeds^  encumber  the  pavement  and 
almost  fijil  the  area  of  the  temple. 
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The  second  temple  has  six  cblTm^na  at  each' 
cfnd^  Aiid  foturteen  on  each  side,  including  those  vi 
the  angles ;  Ae  whole  entablature  and  pediments 
are  entire.  A  double  row  of  columns  adorned  Ac 
jntetior  of  the  ceUa^  and  supported  each  another 
row  of  small  pillars ;  the  uppermost  is  separatect 
from  the  lower  by  an  architrave  only,  without 
friete  or  cornice.  Of  the  latter,  seven  remain 
^  standing  on  each  side ;  of  the  former,  five  on  one 
liide  and  three  on  the  other.  This  double  story^ 
which  seems  intended  merely  to  support  the  roo^ 
dses  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  external  cor- 
nice, and  on  the  whole  produces  no  good  effect 
^tn  the  great  disproportion  between  the  under 
and  upper  columns.  The  cella  had  two  entrances,^ 
ctae  at  each  end,  with  a  portico  formed  of  two 
jiillars  afid  two  anta.  The  whole  of  the  fbun&tion 
and  part  of  the  wall  of  this  cella  still  remain ;  undei^ 
it  was  a  vault.  One  of  the  columns  with  its  capi- 
tal at  the  west  end  has  been  struck  with  lightning, 
and  shattered  so  as  to  threaten  ruin  if  not  speediljf 
rq[>aired ;  its  lall  will  be  an  irreparable  loss,  and 
disfigure  one  of  the  most  perfect  monumenta  now 
in  existelice.  It  might  indeed  be  restored  to  its 
original  form  with  little  expense  and  labor,  as  the 
stones  that  have  fallen  remain  in  heaps  within 
its  enclosure. . 

The  third  edifice  is  the  largest  $  it  has  nine 
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]h11£iI3  jgit  the  «xids  and  eighteen  cm  the  sidoi^  io^ 
cbdix^  the  angular  columns  a»  be£[>ire.  Its  mm 
ia  not  its  only  distinction ;  a  row4>f  pillars^  ^tend^ 
ing  from  the'  middle  pillar  at  one  end  to  the  mid- 
dle pillar  at  the  other^  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts^  and  is  considered  as  a  {nroof  that  it  wa3  n&t 
a  temple.  Its  destination  has  i^t  been  asosr^ 
tained;  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Cnxiaf 
Cithers  a  Basdlica,  and  others  a  mere  market  oir 
ttftchange*  In  the  centre  there  seems  to  have  been 
an,  ap^rtare  in  the  pavement^  leading,  it  is^jsaid^  t^ 
tftnlts  and  pasiiages  under  ground ;  there  is  indeed 
at  9Qfnt  distai;K:e  a  similar  apertureiilibe  th&rmcntidi 
of  a  well^  which,  as  our  guides  informed  us^  Jba4 
been  examined,  and  was  probably  intended  to  give 
air  and  light  to  a  long  and  intricate  subterraoeaii 
gallery,  which  es^tended  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  andi 
pn  the  other  communicated  with  the  temples. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  each  of  these 
edifices.  In  common  to  all  it  may  be  ohs^red^ 
that  they  are  raised  upon  substructions^  forming 
three  gradations  (for  they  cannot  be  termed  steps^ 


*  These  substructions  are  observable  in  all  the  Doric  tem- 
ples of  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  and  seem  essential  to  give  a  cor- 
responding support  as  well  as  relievo  to  the  massive  forms  of 
thajt  order.  Ordinary  steps  seem  to  sink  under  the  weight, 
and  are  quite  lost  in  the  cumbrous  majesty  of.  the  Doric 
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kms  and  iploidid  dty,  now  rise  one  cottage^  twv 
fiurm-lmiises^  a  villa,  and  a  church.  The  rCTsain- 
hag  ^lace  is  corered  with  thick  matted  grass,  over- 
grown with  brambles  spreading  over  the  ruins,  or 
buried  under  yellow  undulating  com.  A  few  rose 
bushes,  the  remnants  of  biferi  rosaria  Pcssti^ 
flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and  still  blossom 
twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December,  as  if  \m 
anpport  thrir  andeot  fame,  and  justify  the  descrip* 
tions  of  the  poets.  The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
tl^  fiagrance.  Amid  these  objects,  and  scales 
rural  and  ordinary,  rise  the  three  temples  like  the 
mansoleums  of  the  ruined  dty,  dark,  silent,  aad^ 
majeirtic. 

It  was  now  duy k,  and  on  our  entrance  into  the 
bishop's  villa,  we  found  a  plentiful  repast,  and  ex* 
cellttt  wines  waiting  our  arrival.  Our  beds  and 
rooms  were  all  good,  and  every  thing  calculated  to 
make  our  visit  to  Paaum  as  agreeable  in  its  ac- 
cwipaniments  as  it  was  interesting  in  its  ol^ect* 


•  ^ 


^  Virgil  6eorg.  iv.  Virgil  and  Ovid  just  mention  the 
PdBOan  00668— Pfo|isrtiii8  introduoei  them  as  an  instaiioe  of 
iDortaliijr-^Cli^dian  employs  them  tograee  a  compUmeoiaitF 
comparison.  Ausonius  alone  presents  them  in  all  their  beau^ 
and  freshness. 

Vidi  Psestano  gaudere.  rosaria  culta 
Exoriente  novo  roscida  Lucifero. 
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The  night  was  bright,  the  weather  warm^  but  airy ^ 
a  ^e  sweet  aod  refreshing  blew  from  the  neigh-> 
bMkig  hills  of  Acropoli  and  CaUimara;  no  «oitnd , 
Was  heard  bat  the  regalar  murmnrs  of  the  neigh* 
boring  sea.  The  temples^  silvered  over  by  the  light 
of  the  moon^  rose  frill  before  me^  and  fixed  my  eyes 
till  sleep  dosed  them.  In  the  morning,  the  first 
object  that  presented  itself  was  still  the  temples^ 
now  blazing  in  the  frdl  beams  of  the  snn  i  be* 
foiid  them  the  sea  glittering  as  far  as  sight  conid 
raieh^  and  the  hills  and  mountains  round,  all 
Ughted  np  with  brightness.  We  passed  some 
hours  in  revisiting  the  rains,  and  contanplating 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

PiB^um  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on 
^  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile 
distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills,  in^  the  midst  of 
which  AcropoU  sits  embosomed ;  on  the  north,  by 
the  bay  of  Salerno,  ami  its  rugged  border ;  while 
to  tiie  east  the  country  swells  into  two  mountains, 
which  still  retain  their  ancient  names  CaUimara 
^d  Cantena;^  and  behind  them  towers. Mmt 
Albumus  itself  with  its  pointed  summits.  A  stream 
called  the  Sotqfom  (which  may  probably  be  its  an- 


•  These  hills  and  the  neighboring;  plain  ivere  the  theatre 
of  some  bloody  skirmishes  between  the  Roman  armies  and 
the  bands  of  Spartacus. 

VOL.  Til.  H 
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cieat  appdladon)  flows  mider  the  walls,  and  by 
spreading  its  waters  over  its  low  borders^  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  cormpt  in  hot  weather^  con* 
tinneS)  as  in  ancient  times^-f-  to  infect  the  air^  aid 
render  Pasium  a  dangerous  residence  in  snmmer. 
As  the  heats  were  increasing,  and  the  season  of 
mabria  approached,  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
proloi^  our  excursion ;  and  we  left  Pastum  with- 
out aooompUshing  the  whole  of  our  object ;  wUch 
was  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Ptmdcmia,  visit  the 
island  of  Lko80  (the  ancient  Leucam,  which,  like 
Naples,  takes  its  name  from  a  Syren)  and  the  Crape 
Palmurus;  to  explore  the  recesses  of  Albunms, 
and  to  wander  over  the  vale  of  Diano  watered  by 
the  classic  Tanagro. 

The  ruins  of  Posidania  which,  as  1  have  already 
mentioned,  cover  the  plain  ihat  extends  from 
Pastum  to  Acropoliy  cannot  but  exhibit,  if  duly 
examined,  some  monument  of  the  opulence  and 
the  refinement  of  its  founders,  the  Itpnirious  Sy^ 
barites.  These  people,  when  enslaved  by  the  Lii^ 
canians>  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the  Romans^ 
still  retained  a  fond  attadbiment  to  the  name  and 
to  the  manners  of  (xrecce,  and  are  said  to  have 
displayed  their  partiality  to  their  mother  country 
in  a  manner  that  evinces  both  their  taste  and  their 

*  Strabo>  Lib,  v. 
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^ling.  Being  campelledf  by  the  will  of  the  con^ 
cfiierons,  or  by  cyther  circumstaiiceSi  to  adopt  a 
foreign  language  and  foreign  ma^nerai  which  Ariflr 
toxenud^  who  relates  the  anecdote^  emphatically 
calls^  being  barbarized^  iStkej  were  accostomed  to 
assemble  annudly,  on  one  of  the  great  fa^tirds  of 
iSreece^  in  order  to  revive  the  'memory  of  tlieir 
Orecian  origin,  to  speak  their  prhnitiTe  language^ 
and  to  deplore  with  tears  and  lamentatiotis  theif 
sad  degradation.^  It  would  be  a  pecnliar  pleasure 
tof  discx)ver  some  monoment  of  a  people  of  so 
much  sensibflity,  and.  of  snc^  perseyering  par- 
triotism.    Beyond  the  mins,  and  s^arated  from 


*  As  the  passage  alluded  to  is  very  beautiful^  attd  at  tha 
same  time  uncommon,  I  insert  it. 

far  sifirrjhv[ji.ciTu/v^  ajsiv  rs  ft/av  «y«  avrai  i'cZv  ko^ruli^ 
rSv  *EWrivncdSv  in  xa)  vuv,  ev  f  owjtfyrsf  a^Oftiftyi^Woyra^ 
Tooy  d^xotiwf  kKilyvof  ovofudrwy  rs  xai  vop/x^v,  airo- 
A«^vf  ajurcvoi  a  it^s  dXX'i^Jis^  xa)  dmioLK^va-aytscr,  dieep)(ftyrat, 
OSrw  $h  «v,  f^|a^,  xol  Vfte<>,  kitei^rj  xa)  rd  bear  pa,  6K$efiapPdpa;^ 
ratf  xa)  I;  fuydKriy  iia^io^dy  ir^osX^Xudev  t^  tdvSrjfji^os  dvr-^ 
fjiao-ix^f  Kad*  auras  ycvo/xEvoi  oXiyoi  -aKajxf/xyiso^^cSa^  ctk 
iy  ij  ff,vorixrl,     Tavra  /xsy  •  'Apifo^eyos. 

Athanaus  ap.  Mazzochi, 
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them  by  a  little  stream  now  called  Pattena^  rises 
the  hill  of  the  AcropoUsj  where  some  vestige  most 
jrnrely  remain^  and  might  be  diseovered  by  diligent 
researches.* 


*  The  reader  will  obsenre,  thsA  I  hare  coofined  mysdf  to 
ihe  general  BMsmires  and  appeaiaoccs  of  the  templci^  hi  oon- 
fonniiy  to  tbe  plan  of  this  tour  i  for  detaih  he  may  be  rafer- 
red  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilkins^  the  minute  accuracy  of  whose 
measurements  and  delineations  he  may  depend  upon.  This 
gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  other  traTeDera,  supposes  thr 
friUars  of  Peutum  to  be  covered  with  a  sort  of  plaster  or 
stueco>  whidi  by  its  long  duration  seems  to  haye  acyiired 
the  hardness,  consistency,  and  certainly  h^  the  appearance^ 
of  tte  stone  which  I  mcotioDed« 

As  the  plains  that  extend  for  meom  way  on  each  side  of 
the  SUanu  are  rery  thinly  inhabited,  and  at  4ie  same  time 
covered  in  many  places  with  woods  and  thickets,  they  are  be- 
come the  resort  of  banditti  and  outlaws.  One  of  these  mis- 
creants was  presented  to  us  by  the  clergyman  who  had  htea 
commissioned  by  the  bishop  to  receire  us,  and  was  reeom« 
mended  as  an  object  of  charity.  Upon  inquiring  into  his 
case,  we  discovered  that  he  had  shot  his  wife,  because  she 
had  shewn  a  partiality  for  the  itrangers  (the  French)  and  had 
threatened  him,  as  he  said,  with  poison.  To  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  jastice,  he  had  ran  away  from  his  home,  and  become  a 
'Wanderer  in  the  forests,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  plain  of 
Pastum.  Our  refusal  was  accompanied  with  an  observation, 
that  he  was  an  object  of  justice,  not  of  charity.  He  stalked 
away  in  sullen  disappointment.  His  figure  was  that  of  an 
assassin )  tall,  bony,  and  lank,  with  black  hair  and  thick  eye- 
brows, a  dark  complexion,  and  glaring  eyes.   He  was  arme^ 
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We  retarned  by  die  same  road^  and  r^retted^ 
we  passed  over  the  plain,  that  we  had  not  .sent  a 
boat  before  ns  to  take  ns  back  along  the  coast, 
and  thtis  afford  ns  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  shore,  and  exploring  the  site  of  tl^  temple  of 
Jnno  Argiva,  that  stood  at  the  month  of  the 
Silaris;  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  Lneaniam 
faaak;  according  to  Pliby,  on  ^t  of  Piceanm, 
As  the  former  is  the  most  circumstantial  and  less 
declamatory  of  the  two,  his  authority  seems  pte* 
f&rable.  This  temple  was  of  high  antiquity,  and 
attributed  ewesa  to  Jason,  and  as  it  was  of  great 
celebrity  it  may  possibly  have  left  some  traces  of 
its  existence.  On  our  way  we  observed  several 
objects  connected  with  antiquity,  or  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  whiph  we  had  passed  uittioticed, 
or  not  particularized  before.  Thus  in  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  La  Cava,  we  had  on 
our  left  the  Monte  Ldttario,  so  called  both  in 
ancient   and    modem   times  from  its  excellent 


with  a  gun  and  pistols ;  and  was  on  the  whole  an  object  very 
unwelcome  to  the  eye  in  such  a  solitude. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  observe,  that  there  are 
four  mineral  springs  near  Pastum,  said  to  be  of  considerable 
efficacy  in  different  complaints :  from  these  springs  How  as 
many  little  streamlets,  which  form  the^me  saho,  which  falls 
into  the  Solofpne  close  to  the  walls  of  the  i:ity. 
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milk^  which  was  noticed  and  recommended  by 
Galen. 

The  Samo^  ^ongh  not  nnhonored  by  the  an-- 
cients,  has  yet  been  celebrated  with  more  compla- 
cency by  the  modem  poets*  Sarmazarius,  whom 
I. have  before  mentioned  with  dne  applause,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  it,  and  on  one  occasion  describes 
the  river  and  the  scenery  that  borda:ii  its  banks 
with  much  truth  and  beauty. 

Vitabant  ostot  qua  pinguU  culta  Tadotus 
(rrigat  et  placido  cursu  petit  squora  Sarnus^ 
Grata  quies  nemorum  manantibus  undique  rivis 
Et  Zephyrifl  densas  inter  crepitantibus  alnos. 

These  fertile  plains  have  often  been  stained 
with  hostile  bloody  and  once  witnessed  the  defeat 
and  death  of  a  Gothic  monarch.  Narses  was  the 
Roman  general ;  Teia  the  barbarian  chief. 

Stabia,  now  Castell  h  mare  di  Stabia,  had  in 
Pliny  s  time  disappeared  as  a  town,  and  given 
place  to  a  villa."*  It  is  now  once  more  a  populous 
town,  and  surrounded  with  rural  retreats.    At  the 


*  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla«  and  never  seems  to  bave  re- 
YiVied. 

Qaod  nunc  in  villam  ablit.  Plin.  Lib.  iii. 
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very  gates  of  Naples,  under  the  Ponte  de  la  Mad-- 
dalena,  flows  the  Sebethus,  with'  all  the  honors  of  its 
ancient  name,  but  too  inconsiderable  a  rill  to  be 
represented,  by  Silius,  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Naples. 

Doctaqae  Parthenope^  Sebethide  roscida  nympha. 

We  continued  our  route  without  stopping^  at 
SakfTW,  and  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  same  day, 
but  very  late. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Return  tf  the  King  to  Naples — Rgakings — Orna" 
mental  Buildings — Court — Character  of  that 
Monarch — gf  the  Queen — IlkmanatumS'^Laz^ 
zarom — Character  of  the  Neapolitans — Return 
to  Rome. 

We  had  now  made  all  the  exconions  which  are 
usually  pointed  out  to  travellers^  or  ratherj  all 
which  the  time  of  •nr  arrival  find  the  advanced 
season  wonld  permit  ns  to  make  with  convenience, 
and  perhaps  safety.  Onr  cariosity  however  was 
far  from  being  abated.  The  south  of  Italy,  JpuUa, 
Bruttium,  and  Calabriayvvladi  still  retain  the  forest 
wildness  that  attracted  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  sated  with  the  softer  beauties  of  Latium  and 
of  Campania,*  now  lay  before  us,  and  presented 
8o  many  interesting  objects,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  most  ardent  desire  to  continue  our 
excursions.  The  lake  Atnsanctus  was  within  our 
reach;  not  much  farther,  on  the  banks  of  the 
— I  -  -    I-  J  -  —  - 

*  Seneca  de  TranquUlitate  S» 
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Au/iAis,  Mount  VuUur  rises :  immberlesB  Idcet  ex*^ 
pand^  forests  spread,  and  cities  .flcrorish  io  the 
windings  of 'the  Apennines^  as  they  stretch  their 
ramifications  oyer  the  sonlliem  provinces^  whidh 
have  never  yet  been  visited  by  traveUen^  and 
scarcely  noticed  by  geographers.  In  these  vsasx- 
plored  haunts  what  a  harvest  awaits  «ome  futnrt 
traveller  I  how  mnch  of  the  kngoagei^  mannears, 
names,  and  perhaps  even  bniidings  of  andait  Italy 
may  be  hereafiter  discovered !  jSome  vittag^  aw 
known  still  to  retain  the  Greek  language,  asnd  Airt 
even  said  to  speak.it  with  more  plirity  than  th^ 
modem  Greeks  themselves;  a'  proof  thitf  they 
have  not  been  mnch  visited  by  the  successive  in- 
vaders that  have  overrun  the  more  open  and  fre- 
^iladted  parts,  and  a  presumptive  argument  that 
ihm  manners  and  blood  may  have  hMmrto  blee» 
but  little  adulterated* 

B^  it  was  vain  to  long  ^iter  new  excursiofts; 
drcumstaiices  strong  enough  to  control  our  clsjsii* 
cal  projects  called  us  homewards,  and  obliged  us 
to  abridge  our  stay  at  Naples.  Being  thus  under 
the  necessity  of  departing,  we  wished  to  be  at 
Home  for  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to  see 
the  illumination  of  the  dome,  one  of  the  grandest 
ideds  of  Michael  Atagelo,  and  suf^sed  to  be  the 
finest  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  But 
the  ri^turai  of  the  Neapolitan  court  from  Palermo, 
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and  the  festivitieft  and  rejoichigt  which  were  to  ac^ 
company  that  event,  induced  the  party  to  remain 
a  week  longer  at  Naples.  This  determination  has 
since  hieen  a  subject  of  regret^  and  with  reason. 
Kings  and  courts  are  objects  neither  uncommon 
nor  Yery  curious  ^  illuminations  and  balls  are  or* 
dinary  amusements.  But  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian 
turned  iz^  a  volcano^  and  the  dome  of  the  Vatican 
enveloped  with  fire,  are  spectacles  sublime  and 
wonderful,  exhibited  at  Rome  alone,  and  seldom 
bdield  more  than  once  by  an  uUramontane.  These 
however  we  did  resign,  and  the  court  of  Naples 
we  have  seen. 

Preparations  had  been  making  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  royal  family  for  some  time,  and  tanptes 
and  triumphal  arches,  superb  porticos  and  splendid 
theatres,  all  on  the  ancient  model,  had  been  erected 
in  the  widest  streets  and  the  most  frequented 
squares.  Opposite  the  palace  stood  a  Corinthian, 
and  on  the  road  to  Pcrticiy  an  Ionic  temple ;  on 
the  Largo  del  CasteUo  a  theatre,  which,  with  a 
J)wc  colonnade  and  some  imitations  of  the  Pa^an 
nuns,  formed  the  jMincipal  of  these  t»3porary  edi-* 
fices.  Their  proportions,  style,  and  decorations 
were  in  general  in  very  good  taste,  and  gave  them 
an  air  of  antique  grandeur  admirably  adapted  to 
the  name,  the  history,  and  the  scenery  of  the  place. 
Every  reader  must  have  observed,  that  in  theatric 
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cal  decorations,  artists  have  a  great  facility  in 
catching  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and  copyiixg 
the  simpk  and  beautiful;  while  in  solid  and  perma- 
nent fabrics  they  dmost  invariably  lose  sight  of 
these  qualities,  and  give  us  whim  and  defcnrmity  in 
their  place.  The  tmth  seems  to  be,  that  in  trivial 
and  occasional  works  they  content  themselves  with 
a  display  of  knowledge  only ;  while  in  grand  and 
lasting  undertakings,  they  aspire  to  the  higher 
praise  of  genius  and  of  invention,  and  scorning  to 
imitate,  they  endeavor  to  surpass  their  masters^ 
In  vain !  failure  has  hitherto  been  tiieir  invariable 
fate. 

Hie  inscriptions  on  these  ornamental  bniliings 
by  no  means  correspcmded  with  tbdr  appearance; 
long,  strained,  and  inflated,  they  betrayed  either  tlie 
harrenness  of  the  subject  or  the  dulness  of  the 

writer. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  (Sunday)  Mifiy 
in  the  morning,  the  King's  ships  appeared  off  Cd- 
prea  accompanied  by  the  Medusa  (Captain  Gore) 
and  a  few  English  sloops.  About  ten  the  royal 
family  landed  at  Portici,  and  between  five  and  six 
the  King  set  out  on  horseback  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Naples.  The  multitudes  that  crowded 
the  road,  and  their  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy, 
impeded  the  procession,  so  that  it  was  nearly  sun- 
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set  bi^ore  it  entered  the  pakoe^  when  he  immed^ 
atdy  hagtcBed  to  the  diapel^  and  attended  at  the 
Te  Deum.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  where  a  nnmerons  and  brilliant  aasemhly^ 
composed  of  ail  the  nobility  of  the  cotintry,  and  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  were  waiting  to  receive 
him.  On  his  entrance  the  ladies  roshed  fcMnrard^ 
and  Idsstng  his  hands  with  tears  and  exclamations 
irf*  joy,  prevented  him  for  some  time  ihmi  advaac- 
iang.  The  King  received  these  efibsicHM  of  loyaky 
and  personal  attachment^  not  with  kindness  oaly^ 
bat  widi  emotion,  and  returned  them  with  many 
affectionate  expressions  and  inquiries. 

As  he  passed  towards  the  upper  end  of  ihe  hall^ 
he  spoke  to  his  old  courtiers  widi  great  affidbifity, 
and  taking  his  usual  place  in  the  circle  instantly 
addressed  himself,  with  visible  satisfaction,  to  Mr. 
Dmmmond,  the  English  Minister;  asked  him  siy 
veral  questions  with  that  rapidity  of  utterance 
which  great  joy  occasions,  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  names  of  the  persons  ]»esented,  exdaimedt, 
politely  dt  the  same  time  directing  his  looks  to 
eadi  per8on-^7%^  are,  English^  and  of  amrse  mf 
friends;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  them  all,  and  bid  them 
welcome  to  Naples.  After  some  conversation,  per- 
ceivii]^  the  French  Minister,  who  stood  dose  by 
him,  visibly  mortified  at  «uch  a  marked  preferaice, 
lie  seemed  to  recoIleGt  lumself,  and  toming  to  him. 
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asked  the  usual  questions,  with  oommiMi  polite 
ftess^'    About  half  past  nme  his  Majesty  retired. 

Ferdinafid  IV.  is  now  in  the  fifty*first  year  of 
his  age ;  in  his  person  he  is  tall  and  straight,  rathac 
thin  than  corpnlent ;  his  face  is  very  long,  his  hair 
and  eyebroirs  white,  and  his  countenance  on  the 
whole  far  from  comely ;  but  it  is  lighted  iq>  by 
an  expression  of  good  nature  and  benignity  diat 
pleases  more  and  lasts  longer  than  synunetry  of 
featnres.  His  manners  are  easy,  his  conveieation  a£* 
fable,  axid  his  whole  deportment  that  of  a  thorough 
gentleman.  With  regard  to  mental  endowments^ 
nature  seems  to  have  placed  him  on  a  levd  widi 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  that  is,  in  a  state 
of  mediocrity  and  without  either  defect  or  excel*^ 
lency,  a  state  the  best  adapted  to  sovereign  power^ 
because  least  likely  to  abuse  it.  If  one  degree 
below  it,  a  monarch  becon^es  the  tool  of  every 
designing  knave  near  his  person,  whether  valet  or 
minister;  if  only  one  degree  above  it,  he  becomes 
xestless  and  unintentionally  mischievous,  like  the 
Emperor  Joseph ;  and  if  cursed  with  genius,  he 
turns  out  like  Frederick,  a  conqueror  and  a  despot 
But  the  good  sense  which  Ferdinand  derived  from 
natnre,  required  the  advantages  of  cultivation  to 
develop  and  to  direct  it ;  and  of  these  advantages 
he  was  unfortunately  deprived,  in  part  perhaps- by 
the  early  absence  of  his  father,  and  in  part  by  the 
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negUgenoe  or  by  the  desigD^  first  of  lu»  totori^  and 
afterwards  of  his  courtiers.    Being  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age^  and  shortly 
after  left  by  his  father  nnder  the  direction  of  a  re- 
gency,  ,he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  inclined^  nor 
they  capable  of  compelling  him^  to  -applicaticHi. 
The  result  has  been  as  usual^  a  great  juropeosity  to 
actire  exercises^  and  an  aversion  to  studious  pur*-^ 
suits.    Hie  igmnrance  whieh  follows  from  these 
habits  is  sudi  as  to  extend  to  articles:  known 
among  xm  to  every  person  above  daily  labw^  and 
it  n6t  unfrequently  shews  itsdf  in  conversadctti,* 
and  betrays  his  Majesty  into  mistakes  that  some- 
times startle  even  weU-trained  courtiers^     Thus 
mention  being  acddratally  made  in  his  presence 
of  the  great  power  of  the  Turks  some  centuries 
ago^  he  observed  that  it  was  no  wonder  as  all  the 
world  were  Turks  btfere  the  birth  of  cur  Samur. 
Upon  another  occasiou^  when  the  cruel  executionr 
of  Lckds  XVL  then  recent,  happening  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation,  one  of  the  courtiers  re- 
marked; that  it  was  the  second  crime  of  the  kind 
that  stained  the  annals  of  modem  Europe:  the 
King  asked  with  surprise,  where  such  a  deed  had 
been  perpetrated  before ;  the  courtier  replying  in 
England ;  Ferdinand  asked  with  a  look  of  disbelief,, 
what  king  of  England  was  ever  put  to  death  by  his 
people?  the  other  of  course  answering  Charles  I. 
His  majesty  exclaimed,  with  some  degree  of  warmth 
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mid  m^&ga^ixon — Noy Sir^  U  is  infombkyym  art 
tmii^ormdd;  the  EngUdt  are  tm  loyal  and  brave  a 
people  to  be  gwity  of  mck  an  cUrocious  crimen  He 
added;  d^^end  upon  it.  Sir,  it  is  a  mere  tale  trumped 
i^  by  the  jacobins  at  Pmis  to  excuse  their  oivn  guik 
hf  the  exampk  of  so  great  a  natum;  it  may  do  very 
w&U  to  decdme  their  awn  people,  but  wiU  net,  I  hope, 
dupe  us!  On  this  occasion  my  readers  may  be 
exposed  to  excuse  the  King's  incrednlity,  whic^ 
however  great  the  ignorance  it  supposes,  arose 
fircm  a  generous  attachment  to  the  glory  and  credit 
of  his  allies. 

J  The  following  anecdote,  may  in  some  degree^ 
fmlliate  the  lamentable  defect  of  which  I  am  speaks 
ing,  by  shewing  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  rather  to 
the  arts  of  others  than  to  any  natuml  indiffer^ice 
or  levity  in  the  monarch  himself.  A  French  Minis- 
ter, being  secretly  commissioned  by  his  conrt,  in  a 
very  early  period  of  the  King's  reign  to  call  hw 
attention,  if  possible,  to  serioils  and  becoming  oc* 
enpations,  took  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  npon 
the  pleasures  of  reading  in  his  presence,  and  did  it 
with  so  much  eflFect,  that  the  young  King  some 
days  after  told  him  that  he  was  determined  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  asked  him  what  book  he 
would  recommend  as  at  9nce  both  useful  and 
amusing.  The  minister  ventured  to  mention  the 
life  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  work  well  calculated  for  the 
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prnpose,  and  b^^ed  leave  to  pcese&t  it  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. A  month  passed,  daring  which  the  minister 
was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  resolt,  and 
ejqpecdng  at  every  levee  to  hear  the  royal  opinion 
of  the  book  he  had  recommended.  In  vain ;  the 
book  and  subject  seemed  utterly  foigotten.  At 
length  being  admitted  into  his  Majesty's  apart-- 
ment,  he  saw  the  life  of  Henry  lying  on  the  table, 
and  fixed  his  eye  upon  it,  which  the  King  pe^* 
eeiving,  said,  with  a  smile — There  is  your  book  tm^ 
iouobed;  thegf  darft  wish  me  to  read,  so  I  have  gkem 
it  up. 

So  far  the  royal  mind  appears  to  disadvantage; 
we  will  now  place  it  in  a  more  favorable  light,  and 
point  out  some  features  that  never  fail  to  delight 
even  in  the  absence  of  intellectual  accomplish^ 
ments.  Though  nursed  iu  the  bosom  of  majesty, 
and  almost  cradled  iu  the  throne,  of  course  flat- 
tered and  idolized,  that  is  hardened  against  every 
feeling  but  that  of  self  interest,  he  is  yet  reported 
to  have  shewn  upon  all  occasions  a  tender  and 
compassionate  disposition.  The  following  instance 
would  do  credit  to  the  feelings  of  a  private  citizen^ 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  seldom  public  dis* 
tress  penetrates  the  palace,  and  is  felt  within 
the  circle  of  royalty,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  doubly  honorable  and  praise-worthy  in  a 
prince. 
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In  the  year  1764,  when  a  great  scarcity  pre- 
Tailed  at  Naples,  and  the  misery  among  the  lower 
classes  was  extreme,  some  of  the  courtiers  agreed 
together  to  give  a  ball  and  a  supper  at  Posihfpo* 
The  king  heard  of  this  ill-timed  project  of  amuse- 
ment, and  though  then  in  his  thirteenth  year  only, 
observed,  with  tome  ill  humor,  that  parties  of 
pleasure  were  unseasonable  in  such  circumstances, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it  to  share  than  to  insult  public 
distress.  The  hint  was  of  course  taken,  and  the 
arrangement  given  up.  Upon  another  occasion^ 
iiiiile  almost  a  child,  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
vailed  upon  by  one  of  his  attendants  to  beg  the 
Council  of  Regency  to  set  a  certain  criminal  at 
liberty:  the  Council  very  properly  rejected  the 
King's  request :  upon  which  he  went  to  his  apart-- 
ment,  and  with  a  sort  of  boyish  resentment  threw 
open  a  cage  of  canary  birds,  saying — At  kast  I 
will  give  liberty  to  these  prisoners,  since  I  cannot  fret 
any  others.  One  instance  more  I  think  myself  ob- 
liged in  justice  to  mention.  One  day,  shooting, 
an  amusement  of  which  Ferdinand  is  passionately 
fond,  happening  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
at  court,  the  King  expressed  a  dislike  to  double-* 
barrelled  guns,  because  the  attendants  were  ex-^ 
posed  to  some  danger  from  the  unexpected  dis* 
charge  of  one  of  the  barrels ;  when  a  German 
Prince,  not  very  remarkable  for  the  humane  treat- 
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ment  of  his  subjects,  obserred,  that,  after  all,  the 
persons  so  exposed  were  only  game-keepers  and 
servants*  The  King's  conntenance  instantly  red* 
dened ;  and  he  replied  with  a  warmth  very  nnusoal 
to  him — Sir,  I  would  sooner  break  all  my  guns,  and 
renounce  shooting  for  ever^  than  hurt  the  little  finger 
of  the  lowest  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
These  instances  of  benevolence,  strengthened  and 
developed  by  an  afikbiiity  and  good  humor  that 
seemed  to  increase  as  he  adva^iced  in  life  added 
considerably  to  the  partiality  and  attachment  whidi 
the  NeapoUtans  had  conceiv^  for  him,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  destined  to  remain  with 
them,  to  govern  them  in  person,  and  to  deliver 
them  from  all  the  evils  of  delegated  autibority. 
This  popularity,  though  founded  at  first  rather 
upon  the  hopes  and  wishes  than  the  experience  of 
the  people,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  never 
to  forfeit ;  and  after  a  reign  of  more  than  forty 
years,  the  latter  part  of  which  has  been  marked 
by  reverses  and  disaster,  he  still  continues  to  ei\joy 
the  affection  of  his  subjects. 

.  The  queen  is  an  archduchess  of  the  imperial 
family,  sister  to  the  late  Queen  of  France,  and  to 
the  archduchess  Christina,  who  once  governed  the 
Low  Countries.  >  In  countenance  and  manner  she 
resembles  the  latter ;  in  spirit  I  believe  the  former, 
and  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  a  very  con-  - 
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mderable  fthare  in  the  managemetit  of  public  afiairif. 
That  queens  should  have  influence,  is  natural,  and 
howsoever  mischievous,  perhaps  unavoidable ;  bift 
that  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  privy  council 
and  take  their  place  at  the  board,  is  a  phenomenoA 
first  witnessed  I  believe  at  Naples,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  present  queen.  As  the  sex  is  very  generally, 
without  doubt  unjustly,  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  personal  considerations,  and  guided  rather  by 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  than  by  the  dictates  of  the 
understanding,  every  obnoxious  and  unsuccessful 
K  measure  is  invariably  attributed  to  queens,  where 
their  influence  is  visible  and  acknowledged.    Thus 
has  it  happened  at  Naples :  every  amelioration  of 
the  laws,  every  indulgence   in  government,  are 
supposed  to  flow  from  the  natural  and  unbiassed 
goodness  of  the  monarch,  while  every  unwise  re- 
gulation or  oppressive  measure  is  constantly  as- 
cribed to  the  predominance  of  the  queen.   But  the 
Neapolitans  are  by  no  means  an  ill-humored  or 
discontented  race,  and  till  the  late  French  inva- 
sion, they  seem  to  have  been  strangers  tp  com- 
plaint and  faction.      Nor  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
King's  conduct  was  concerned,  was  there  much 
room  for  either. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  for  ages  labored 
under  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and* of  vice-regal  administration.   The  former 
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chained  and  enslaved  nine^entbs  of  itspopidatioii; 
while  the  latter^  the  most  pernicions  mode  of  go- 
vernment ever  experienced,  subjected  the  whole 
nation  to  systematic  plnnder,  and  mled  the  conn- 
try,  with  a  view,  not  to  its  own  interests,  bnt  to 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  court,  in  its  very  natove^ 
proud,  suspicious,  and  vindictive.  From  the  last 
of  these  evils  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  IV*  deli- 
vered the  Neapolitans.  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
only,  he  had  no  distant  realms  to  look  to  as  a 
more  brilliant  and  engaging  inheritance.  .  Naples 
was  not  to  him  a  step  to  a  more  elevated  situation; 
it  was  his  home,  and  his  and  its  interests  became 
too  closely  interwoven  in  his  mind  and  feelings  to 
be  ever  separable.  The  feudal  system  was  an  evil 
that  had  taken  deeper  root,  and  entwined  itsdf 
with  so  many  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
that  to  disentangle  them  without  danger  reqmred 
time  and  ddlicacy.  Those  who  lost  by  rc^rm, 
and  who,  though  few  in  numbers  were  yet  for  the 
most  powerful  part  of  the  community,  of  course 
opposed  it  at  every  step,  and  retarded  its  progress. 
Much  however,  or  rather  what  must  appear  much 
when  due  regard  is  had  to  circumstances,  has  been 
done  by  the  present  king  since  his  accession,  first 
under  the  administration  of  Tamicci,  who,  from 
the  chair  of  law  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  was  mI- 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  first  minister  at  Naples ; 
and  afterwards  of  Sir  Mn  Acton^  who  has  purr 
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8iied^  it  is  said^  the  beneficial  plans  of  his  prede* 

cessor. 

♦ 

But  in  a  country  where  the  whole  system  is  a 
vast  shapeless  heap  of  institutions,  decisions  and 
customs  taken  from  the  codes,  decrees,  and  mati^ 
ners  of  the  different  nations  and  chiefs,  who  have 
peopled  or  invaded  it ;  where  abuses  have  grown, 
from  abuses,  and  where  power  had  ever  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  oppressing  right ;  in  such  a  coun- 
try the  evil  is  always  prominent,  and  must  natu* 
rally  excite  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
traveller ;  while  the  reform,  whose  operations  are 
slow  and  silent,  sometimes  reaches  him  only  as  a 
report,  and  sometimes  entirely  escapes  his  notice, 
C^tain  it  is,  that  since  the  commencement  of  Fer-- 
dinand  IV.'s  re%n,  the  power  of  the  barons  has 
been  diecked ;  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  esta^^ 
bKshments  ^minished ;  the  surplus  of  the  income 
of  the  church  applied  to  objects  of  ptdblic  utility ; 
many  academies  and  schools  established ;  a  marine 
and  an  army  almost  created ;  the  poKce  better  re- 
gulated, and  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  com- 
mon people  raised  and  refined.  Now  these  im- 
provements great  in  themselves,  and  still  gr^tter 
because  they  lead  naturally  and  unavoidably  to 
other  ameliorations,  are  sufficient  to  ^ititle  the 
reigning  monarch  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his 
peo}de. 
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The  aasembly  at  court,  as  has  been  remarked, 
was  Dumeroas  and  brilliant,  and  its  brilliancy  aug* 
mented  by  the  number  of  stars  and  ribbons  that 
blazed  in  every  direction.  The  multiplicity  of  these 
Honorary  badges  (for  wbere  almost  every  indivi-- 
(lual  is  graced  with  them  they  can  scarce  be  called 
distinctions)  may  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  the 
show,  but.  must  diminish  the  value  of  the  orna- 
ment ;  insomiJ^ch  indeed,  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  decorations  seemed  to  confer  a  more  honor-, 
able  distinction  on  the  English  minister,  than  any 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  united  lustre  of  all 
tt^e  stars  of  all  the  orders. 

It  was  dark  when  the  court  broke  i^ ;  and  as 
the  whole  city  was  illuminated  we  directed  our 
course  to  the  principal  squares  and  ornamental 
bnildings,  all  of  which  were  lighted  up  with  a  furo- 
fusion  of  lamps,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shew  the  form  and  ornaments  of  each  edifice  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  illuminations  both  the  Frencjti 
and  Italians  surpass  us ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Neapolitans,  I  thought,  shewed  more  taste  and 
magnificence  than  I  had  witnessed  before  in.^y 
coimtry.  The  most  splendid,  and  to  us  the  most 
novel  object  was  the  Carthusian  Abbey  of  San 
Martina,  which  stands  on  the  same  hill  as  the 
fortress  St  Elmo.  The  regularity  of.  this  edifice, 
its  magnitude,  and  its  elevated  situation,  adapt  It 
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in  a  peculiar  manna:  to  the  display  of  well  com- 
bined lights^  and  shew  off  to  advantage  the  whole 
plan  of  a  regular  illumination;  This  abbey  is  per« 
haps  the  most  beautiful  site  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples ;  it  stands  so  high^  and  is  placed  at  the  same 
time  in  so  central  a  point  that  it  commands  the 
whole  city,  which  spreads  immediately  under  it,  the 
bay  with  all  its  borders,  islands,  and  windings. 
Mount  Posilypo^  and  the  promontory  of  Misenus 
on:  one  side ;  and  on  the  other  Mount  Vesiwius, 
aiskd  the  promontory  of  Surrentum ;  a  riew  that 
might  charm  solitude  itself,  if  the  tediousness  of 
ever-during  solitude  was  susceptible  of  any  charm. 

When  the  immense  frcmt  of  this  edifice  is  illu- 
minated, and  all  its  divisions  are  traced  in  light; 
when  its  windows  are  framed  in  flames ;  when  it& 
pillars  become  masses  of  fire,  and  their  capitals  so' 
many  crowns  of  stars;  when  its  cornice  is  con- 
verted into  one  long  lambent  blaze,  and  its  rdof 
glows  from  end  to  end  with  brightness,  it  appears 
like  a  fairy  fabric  seated  in  the  clouds,  or  a  palace* 
of  fire  suspended  in  the  sky,  the  residence  of  some 
genius  superintending  the  welfare  of  the  city  be- 
low. A  vast  mass  of  darkness  immediately  under 
and  around  it  forms  a  strong  contrast,  while  a  few 
lamps  scattered  here  and  there  down  the  side  of 
the  hill,  seem  to  mark  the  way  from  this  aerial 
man»on  to  the  earth.     The  effect  of  this  and  in- 
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deed  of  the  general  iUomiQatioii,  might  be  seen 
to  most  advantage  from  the  bay,  a  little  beyond 
the  Castel  del  Utyco ;  whence  the  eye  could  take 
in  at  once  the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity,  with  the 
towns  of  Portki  and  Caael  &  Mare^  the  lights  of 
which  spread  over  the  hills  were  reflected  from  the 
bay,  and  played  in  long  lines  on  the  surface  of  the 
water- 

The  illuminations  were  renewed  for  three  sue* 
cessive  nights,  during  whidi  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  a  population  surpassing  even  that 
which  swarms  in  the  most  frequented  stre^  of 
London  at  the  very  hour  of  busmess.  On  account 
of  this  crowd,  carriages  with  the  exception  of  those 
belonging  to  the  court  and  to  a  few  privileged  per-* 
sons,  such  as  foreign  ministers,  strangers,  &c.  who 
did  not  abuse  the  exemption,  were  prohibited;  a 
precaution  both  prudent  and  popular.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this  pressure  we  witnessed  no  disorder, 
not  a  single  scene  of  riot,  drunkenness,  quarrelling, 
or  indecency.  In  many  streets,  particularly  in  the 
Strada  di  Toledo  and  along  the  Chima^  there  were 
little  tables  and  cook*shops,  where  the  passengers 
stopped  and  supped  as  appetite  prompted  them; 
these  tables,  with  the  parties  grouped  around  them 
in  different  attitudes  and  dresses,  with  their  ges- 
tures  and  lively  tones,  gave  a  sprightliness  and 
animation  to  the  scene  quite  peculiar  to  the  place 
and  climate. 
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It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  general  good 
humor  that  reigns  amid  such  an  immense  popnlace 
at  all  timcs^  and  particularly  when  the  joy  of  the 
moment  lays  them  most  open  to  sudden  impulse^ 
and  not  to  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  their  tem- 
per^ and  to  reflect  with  surprise  on  the  very  un- 
favorable accounts  given  of  the  Neapolitans,  as 
indeed  of  the  Italians  in  general,  by  some  hasty 
and  prejudiced  observers,  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  represent  them  as  a  nation  of  idlers,  buffoons^ 
cheats,  adulterers,  and  assassins.  Of  these  impu- 
tations some  are  common,  I  am  afraid,  to  all 
countries,  and  others  are  grounded  upon  miscon-^ 
ceptions,  ignorance,  and  sometimes  a  quality  still 
less  excusable,  a  propensity  to  censure  and  misre- 
presentation. That  animation  of  gesture,  and  that 
imitative  action  so  much  recommended  by  the  an- 
cient orators  when  under  the  management  of  taste 
and  Judgment,  is  the  result  of  deep  sensibility  and 
coimnon  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  In  the 
higher  class,  when  polished  by  education,  it  is 
graceful  and  pleasiilg ;  in  the  lower  it  is  lively  and 
natural,  but  sometimes  apt,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  a  phkgmatic  northern^  to  degenerate  into  buf- 
foonery. Yet  even  this  buflbonery  shews  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  constitutes  the 
groundwork  of  that  pantominie  which  was  a  favo- 
rite amusement  among  the  ancients,  even  dturing 
the  most  refined  ages.     To  reproach  them  there- 
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fore  with  it,  is  oijLko  say,  tbgt  the  lower  claas  in 
Naples  bar  ^''si^cieut  ^scernment  to  employ 
the  gift^  o  'mature  to  tb«  best  advantage,  and  that 
their  tt''»3i  '^^  ^^  ^rf  improved  and  perfected  by 
edacationf'^  .        i^ 

Hie  imputation  of  idleness  cannot  be  founded 
on  the  a{^iearance  of  the  country,  cultivated  as  it 
is  cm  all  sides  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ; 
it  scans  rather  to  have  arisen  from  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  the  Lazzaroni,  a  class  whose  very 
existence  has  been  represented  as  a  political  pheno- 
men^oi,  a  rqwoach  to  the  government  and  the 
character  of  the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
peculiar  tribe  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  part  of  the  laboring  class,  such  as  are  at- 
tached to  no  particular  trade,  but  willing  to  work 
at  aU,  and  to  take  any  job  that  is  offered.  If  in 
Xiondon,  where  there  is  a  regular  tide  of  com-^ 
merce  and  a  Constant  call  for  labor/  there  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  wha 
rise  every  morning  without  employment,  and  rely 
for  maintenance  on  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  it  is 
but  fair  to  allow  Naples,  teeming  as  it  is  with  po* 
pulation  and  yet  destitute  of  similar  means  of  sup- 
porting it,  to  have  in  proportion  a  greater  number 
of  the  same  description,  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  laziness. 

The  Lazzaroni  are  the  porters  of  Naples ;  they 
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are  9ometimes  attached  to  great  houises  under  the 
appellation  of  Facchino  delta  Casa,  to  pc^orpt  com- 
missions for.seryants^.and  to  give  assist. ^ceiwh«» 
strength  and  exertion  are  requisite;'  a^d>te  such 
stations  they  aj*e  said  to  have  fivenprc  .fs>of  ae- 
crecy^  honesty  and  disintaresteduess,  very  unusual 
among  servantst.  Thdr  dress  is  olten  only  a  shirt 
and  trowsers ; .  their  diet  n^ecaroni^  fi&h^  water, 
melon,  with  iced  water,  ai^^^^t  unfrequisntly  wiae; 
and  their  habitation  the  portico  of  a  church  or  of 
a  palace.  Their  athletic  forms  and  eonstafit  flow 
of  spirits  are  sufficient  demonstratians  of  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  such  plain  food,  and  simple,  habits. 
Yet  these  very  circumstances,  the  consequences,  or 
rather  the  blessings  of  the  climate,  have  been 
turned  into  a  subject  of  TefH'oach,  and  represented 
Si»  the  result  cf  indifference  and  indolence  in  a 
people  either  ignorant  of  tbe  comforts  of  life,  or 
too  la2y  to  procure  them.  It  would  be  happy 
however  if  the  poor  in  every  other  country  could 
so  well  diqiease  with  animal  food,  and  warm 
covering. 

The  name,  or  rather  nidbiame  by  lyhich  this 
class  is  designated,  imturally  tends  to  prejudice  the 
stranger  against  them,  as  it  seems  to  convey  the. 
idea  of  a  sturdy  beggar ;  its  derivation  is  a  sul^ect 
of  conjecture ;  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  that 
adapted  at  Naples  itself,  which  supposes  it  to  ori- 
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giaate  from  the  Spanish  word  lacero,  derived  from 
iacerMy  signifying  tattered,  torn,  or  ragged,  pny- 
noimced  by  the  Spaniards  as  by  ns,  lassero,  and 
converted  by  the  Neapolitans  into  lazzero,  lazza^ 
rom.  It  ill  became  the  Spaniards  afler  all  to  give 
contemptnons  appellations  to  a  people  whom  they 
DpjMressed,  pillaged,  and  degraded ;  and  to  gronnd 
those  appellations  on  the  misery,  nakedness,  an4 
graieral  poverty,  produced  by  their  own  injustice. 

Several  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  Ldzzarom^ 
that  redound  much  to  their  credit,  and  imply  feel- 
ings which  do  not  superabound  in  any  rank,  and 
would  do  hcmor  to  the  highest.  They  are  said  to 
have  shewn  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  inquisition, 
and  to  have  prevented  its  estaUishment  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  by  their  resolute' and  unabat- 
ing  o{q)osition,  while  the  other  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  received 
It  without  a  struggle.  They  have  mantfesled, 
whenever  an  opportunity  enabled  them  to  express 
their  feelings  with  energy,  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  an  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion, which  have  more  than  once  checked  the  ca- 
reer of  government  in  its  way  to  despotism.  In 
these  exertions  they  had  the  danger  and  the  glory 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  may  with  reason  boast 
that  where  the  nobles  yielded  they  made  a  stand, 
and  by  their  perseverance  saved  from  utter  hopeless 
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daveiy,  that  country  which  their  superiors  were 
ready  to  betray.  Even  in  the  late  invasion,  tiiej 
gmerously  came  forward,  and  offered  their  persons 
and  lives  to  thdr  sovereign,  and  finding  neither 
chiefs  to  command,  nor  officers  to  lead  them  on, 
they  reluctantly  submitted  to  inaction,  but  with  a 
surly  silence  and  a  threatening  aspect,  that  awed 
the  invaders,  and  checked  for  once  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  a  French  army.  Such  is  their 
public  spirit — their  .private  feelings  have  often- 
times been  displayed  with  equal  advantage. 

When  in  1783,  tlxe  coasts  of  Calabria  ware  de- 
solated by  a  most  extensive  earthquake,  and  thou- 
sands  of  families  reduced  to  absolute  misery;  while 
the  court,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  at  Naples,  ex- 
erted themselves  with  becoming  xeal  to  alleviiate 
their  distress,  and  to  supply  them  with  clothes,  pro- 
visions, and  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity; 
the  Lazzarani  gave  all  they  could  command,  their 
daily  labour,  and  volunteered  their  services  in  col- 
lecting, transporting  and  accelerating' the  convey* 
ance  of  the  different  stores  to  the  place  of  their 
distination. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  may  believe  some  Neapoli- 
tan writers,  the  Lazzaroniy  properly  so  called,  are 
the  most  laborious  and  disinterested  part  of  the 
population,  attached  to  religion  and  order,  simple 
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and  sincere  in  their  manners   and  expressions^ 
ibithful  to  those  who  trost  them^  and  ready  tci 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  sooner  than  be* 
tray  the  interests  of  their  ^employers.     It  is  how- 
ever to  be  obsored,  that  they  confine  these  en- 
cominms  to  the  true  bom  Neapolitan  Lazzaroni, 
who  are  to  be  carefnlly  distinguished  from  a  set 
of  beggars,  who  infest  the  churches  and  are  seen 
lounging  in  rags  and  idleness  in  public  places^  en- 
deavoring to  procure  by  begging  what  the  others 
earn  by  labor ;  these^  they  assure  us^  are  in  general 
strangers,  who  resort  to  Naples  on  account  of  the 
climate,  and  beset  the  doors  of  inns  and  force 
themselves  upon  travellers  under  the  appellation 
of  Lazzarom.     From  these  vagrant  and  unprinci- 
pled mendicants,  many  writers  seem  to  have  taken 
the  odious  picture  which  they  have  drawn  of  that 
hard-working,  faithful  class  of  people.* 

With  regard  to  the  third  charge,  that  of  de- 
bauchery, it  must  be  recollected  that  nations,  like 


^  These  vagrants  are  oftentimes  known  by  the  contemp-^ 
tuous  epithet  of  Banchieri,  from  the  benches  in  public  places 
on  which  they  sleep  at  night.  The  others  take  their  appel- 
lation from  their  stands,  as  Li  Lazari  del  Mercato,  delLa* 
vinaro,  del  Molo,  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  once 
called  Vastasi,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  so  long  preva'- 
lent  in  Naples. 
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individuals,  have  their  favorite  virtues  and  vices ; 
their  attachment  to  the  former,  they  fondly  in^mgine 
may  compensate  their  indulgence  in  the  latter. 
The  northern  nations  were  anciently  distinguished' 
by  their  chastity^^  and  have  at  all  times  been  re- 


*  Caesar  and  Tacitus  have>  as  in  generally  known,  praised 
the  chastity  of  the  Germans.  Near  four  centuries  after  we 
find,  not  the  Germans  only,  but  the  Goths  and  Vandals  cele- 
brated for  an  exemplary  display  of  the  same  virtue.  Sali^ian^ 
a  presbyter  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Marseilles,  witnessed, 
the  invasion  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  by  the  Goths,  Visi- 
goths, and  Vandals,  and  ascribes  their  success  to  their  chsatity. 
The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  universal  and  almost 
incredible  corruption  of  the  Roman  provinces,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  has  given  by  way  of  contrast  of  the  chastity 
and  even  innocence  of  the  barbarians,  appear  both  overcharg- 
ed j  yet  he  speaks  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  records 
events  actually  passing  under  his  own  observation,  and  of 
course  he  could  scarce  have  indulged  himself  in  any  material 
exaggeration.  Thus  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Romans, 
he  says,  "  Inter  pudicos  barbaros  impudici  sumus.  Plus 
adhuc  dico  offenduntur  barbari  ipsi  impuritatibus  nostris. 
Esse  Inter  Gothos  non  licet  scortatorem  Gothum  ^  soli  inter 
eos  praejudicio  natlonis  ac  nominis  permittuntur  impuri  esse 

Romani fornicatio  apud  illos  crimen  atque  discrimen 

est,  apud  nos  decus."  Of  the  Vandals,  who  had  overrun 
Spain,  he  says,  "  Accessit  hoc  ad  manifestandam  illic  im- 
pudicitiae  damnationem  ut  Wandalis  potissimum,  id  est  pu« 
dicis  barbaris  traderentur/'  He  afterwards  gives  the  charac- 
ter of  the  dififerent  tribes  of  barbarians,  ^*  Gothorum  gens 
pcrfida, 3  sed  pudica  est;  Alanorum  impudica,  sed  minus 
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proached  with  a  strong  propensity  to  intemperance* 
The  inhabitants  bf  the  wanner  and  more  genial 
regions  of  the  sonth^  have  ever  been  prone  to  the 
enjoyments  equally  sensual^  but  more  sentimental, 
of  lawless  love ;  while  they  have  been  remarkable, 
for  their  moderation  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table^ 
though  surrounded  with  aU  the  means  c^  convivial 
indulgence.  This  latter  virtue  still  remains  a 
characteristic  quality  in  Italy^  while  the  preceding 
vice  seems  to  have  extended  its  empire  over  the 
Norths  and  kindled  there  its  lawless  fires^  that  now 
spread  as  widely  and  bum  as  fiercely  under  the 
frozen  as  under  the  torrid  zone.  This  vice,  per- 
nicious as  it  is  in  its  consequences,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  qualities  and  of  the  sweetest  en- 
joyments of  human  nature,  unfortunately  seems  to 
accompany  riches  and  refinement ;  it  has  infected 
all  civilized  nations,  and  is  at  once  the  bane  and 
the  scandal  of  the  humamzed  world. 


perfida ;  Franci  raendaces^  sed  hospitales^  Saxones  crudeli* 
tate  e£feri,  sed  castitate  mirandi — Salvian  de  GubernaUone 
Dei,  vii.  6,  7,  15.  The  Romans,  when  they  conquered 
Greece,  adopted  not  the  vices  but  the  arts  of  the  subjugated 
nation ;  the  northern  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  copied  not  the  arts  but  the  vices  of  the  enslaved  Ro- 
mans ;  for  chastity  soon  ceased  to  be  a  predominant  feature 
of  the  invading  tribes,  while  barbarism  constituted  the 
ground- work  of  their  character  for  many  ensuing  i^eK 
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In  fdHas  Ignemque  ruant/  amor  omnibus  id^m. 

VirgU  eeofg. 

The  gnilt  is,  I  fear^  common  to  all ;  and  so  far 
is  it  from  being  confined  to  the  sontfa^  thatibr 
libertinism  in  all,  even  its  most  odions  and  disgust-' 
ing  fbrms,  Berlin  and  Petersburg  equal  any  two 
cities  that  lie  between  them  and  the  equinoctial. 

In  this  general  depravity,  to  divide  the  gtiilt 
and  to  portion  it  out  to  different  nations^  would  be 
presumptuous  and  unjust;  it  would  also  require 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  than  a  tra- 
veller can  possibly  be  supposed  to  acquire,  I  will 
not  say  in  onej  but  in  many  years  of  residence. 
This  niuch  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  Naples^ 
even  in  the  very  highest  classes,  there  are  wdmett 
of  a  most  depraved  and  sbs^meless  chataeter^  who 
seem  to  have  resigned  all  the  delicacy  of  their  s^, 
and  abandoned  themselves  without  ireserve  to  the 
fanpulse  of  passioii.  This  conduct  is  not  accom- 
panied by  that  disgrace  and  piablic  reprobation 
which  among  us  brands  lawless  indulgence,  and 
compels  even  impudence  itself  tawithdraw-fcom 
the  walks  of  life^  and  to  hide  its  infamy  in  retreat 
and  obscurity.  The  titled  prostitute  makes  her 
appearance  at  courts  and  is  received  with  the  same 
smile ;  she  flaunts  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  is 
treated  with  the  same  distinction,  as  the  most  vir« 
taous  and  exemplary  maliron ;  a  mode  df  conduct 
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wbjdU  tlie'  momJiat  wiU  repra|b«(e  m  a  crane  in 
itfli^i  becmune  aconniyance;  and  which  the  aum 
1^1.^  WDcM  w^  lameilt  48  a,d^nidatioii  of  Ite 
4e*t  upw.whAiie.. honor  and  xeputa^iaa  depeaod  the 
diHUM^c  comfprts  and  the  happiaeas  of  manks^dl. 
Whatever  tends  to  diminiah  th«ddyu;acy  of  wonen, 
or  weaken  that  keen  aenae  of  honor  which  Pio^* 
dence  haa  made  their  best  protection  and  jdieir 
aoreat  claim  to  love  and  reapect,  ia  a  certain  aonroe 
of  jnivate  misery,  and  a  step  towards  pnblic  infia- 
lid^  and  niin,^ 

The  ontravelled  reader  will  aak  with  snrptiae 
the  motives  of  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon feeliaga  and  interests  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  to 
the  lessons  of  religion  imprinted  deeply  on  Ihcir 
lUUda  ift  their  earliest  infancy.  Many  reasoaa 
hpve  been  aaaigned;  and  in  the  first  place  the 
mode  in  which  marriages  lune  contracted,  wkh.Iiltile 
ngard  to  the  feelings,  but  a  great  and  almost,  esfr 
dusive  consideration  of  the  interests  of.  the  em- 
tmctisig  parties.   This  inattention  to  the  afibetiims 


*  FccuQcIa  calp«  sncula  nuptiat 
Primam  InqninaTere^  et  genus  et  domos ; 
Hee  foate  deriTata  cladet 
In  petriam  populmnque  ini^.  Ar« 

Mo  nMtm  ^ifW  neglected  the  lesson  so  empbatfej^  ex- 
MeisaA  in  thssa  UnSi  with  favpaaily; 
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has  sometimes  produced  very  serious  evils  m  Eng* 
lai^^  where  it  seldom  occurs,  rad  May  witbout 
doubt  occasion  similar  inconveniences  in  Naples, 
cdr  rather  on  the  continent  at  lai^,  where  it  is 
perhaps  too  general;  but  taken  singly,  it  does  net 
seem  capable  of  ^flfectiug  such  extensive  misdi^. 
The  parties  it  is  to  1be  remembered,  are  geiieralfy 
dTthe  same  age,  always  of  the  same  rank,  knd  ndt 
often  remarkable  for  any  defect  moral  or  physical 
on  either  side ;  of  course  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
ill*assorted,  and  in  such  cases,  mutual  attention 
and  habitual  intimacy  cannot  fail  to  produce  at- 
tachment. 

The  qualities  of  the  climate  have  been,  stm^- 
times  supposed,  and  ndt  without  reason,  to  infi&- 
ence  thei  mbr^l  feelings ;  but  allowing  such  cati^s 
their  fiill  eflfect,  it  must  be  recdbcted  t&at  thiiy 
WPt  not  all*powerfiil,  and  that  they  frequently  coiSi- 
leraeteaeh  other.  Thus,  if  a  genial  climate  sofil^s 
the  xnind,  it  also  unbraces  the  body,  and  hfVktt 
means  weakais  the  temptation  whfle  ft  dSsliiii^T^s 
the  power  of  resistance.  But  tbe-.truth  se^mft  to 
be  that  a  warm  atmosphere  produces  nei&er  of 
these  effects,  as  the  greatest  instances  of  self-denial 
on  one  side,  and  of  sensual  excess  on  the  other, 
occur  under  suns  almost  tropical,  and  in  climates 
far  south  of  Italy.  May  it  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  national  religion^  to  the  facility 
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of  absolution^  and  to  the  easy  pnrdiaae  of  indul- 
gences }  Their  religion  teaches  the  pnre  morality 
of  the  gospel :  they  know  fiill  well  that  absolution 
is  an  empty  form,  unless  preceded  by  thorough 
heart-felt,  well  tried  repentance;  as  for  indul' 
gences  as  they  are  called,  they  extend  not  to  guilt; 
but  to  canonical  punishments  only;  or  in  other 
words,  they  are  a  change  of  fasts  and  corporal 
punishments  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
into  alms,  prayers,  pious  lectures,  and  charita- 
ble works. 

Perhaps  the  real  cause  of  this  lamentable  de- 
pravity may  be  found  in  the  defects  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  by  confining  the  whole  management 
of  public  business  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign, 
deprives  the  nobility  of  their  natural  and  only 
honorable  employment.  Hence,  without  induce- 
ment to  application,  without  motive  for  exertion, 
they  allow  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
have  no  object  to  engage  them,  to  slumber  in 
lethargic  indolence,  while  the  sensual  appetites, 
whose  indulgence  is  always  within  reach,  are  in 
full  activity  and  engross  all  their  time  and  atten- 
tion. Hence  their  days  are  spent  in  viedts,  gaming 
and  intrigue,  and  their  mmds  are  confined  to  the 
incident  of  the  hour,  the  petty  cabal  of  the  court, 
aiMi  tlie  vicissitudes  of  their  own  circle.  They  are 
.  never  called  to  the  country  by  the  management  of 
their  estates,  which  they  leave  entirely  in  the  hands 
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of  stewards;  -  they  live  m  the  capital,  and  for- 
getting themselves  and  their  duties  in  an  uninteFr 
rupted  vortex  of  dissipation^  have  neither  oppor- 
tunity n(»r  perhaps  inclination  to  harhor  serionsi 
reflection.    - 

Literature  may,  and  certainly  does  engage  the 
attention  of  some  men  of  genius  and  talaits  ^  hut 
the  charms  of  information  are  too  feehle  to  influ? 
ence  the  multitude,  unless  information  leads  to 
emolumait  or  renown,  and  litde  of  either  is  to  he 
expected  from  it  at  Naples.  Idleness  therefore  is 
the  curse  and  the  imsfortnne  of  the  Neapolitan^ 
and  indeed  of  all  foreign^  nobility;  it  is  the  hanf 
which  in  despotic  governments  enfeebles  the 
powers  and  blasts  aH  the  virtues  of  the  humaii 
mind.  To  it  we  may  boldly  attribute  the  spirit  of 
mtrigue  (if  lawless  intercourse  carried  on  withouf 
fhame  or  concealment  can  be  called  intrigue)  which 
at  Naples  so  often, defiles  the  purky  of  the  mar^ 
riag^  bed,  and  dries  up  the  very  sources  of  domestic 
happiness.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  govern-^ 
ment. 

Oftia  si  toUai,  psriere  Copidiais  avtett         (hid  de  Item 

Let  the  higher  classes  have  that  influence  in  pub- 
lic administration,  which  they  may  claim  as  their 
birdi*r%ht^  and  let  tiie  nobler  passions  have  that 
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exercise  and  scope  which  become  them ;  then  as 
their  importance  increases^  their  morals  will  im- 
prove; with  more  manly  pursuits  they  will  as- 
sume more  manly  feelings^  and  from  the  fatigue 
of  public  business  they  will  learn  the  value  of 
domestic  enjoyments.'**' 

But  having  admitted  that  a  spirit  of  libertinism 
pervades  the  higher  classes^  and  infects  too  many 
females  of  rank^  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
sanction  the  exaggeration  of  many  travellers^  and 
represent  the  sex  at  Naples  as  totally  lost  to  all 
sense  of  duty  and  delicacy.  Hiere  are  in^is  capi- 
tal,  and  in  the  very  class  which  are  most  liable  to 
just  censure,  many  persons  of  virtue  and  reputa- 
tion, who  might  be  considered  as  patterns  of 
conjugal  affection  and  domestic  virtue  in  any 
country.  But  unfortunately,  ladies  of  the  former ' 
description  are  of  much  easier  access ;  they  may 
be  seen  in  every  large  party  and  at  every  public 
amusement,  and  are  seldom  deficient  in  affability 
and  condescension,  particularly  to  foreigners; 
while  the  latter  appear  in  select  societies  to  which 


* tenerie  nimis 

Mantes  asperioribus 
Formanto  studii^* 

Hot.  Cam.  iii.  Od.  S4. 
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few  ttrangers  are  admitted^  and  receive  the  visits 
of  such  only  as  are  introduced  by  their  intimate 
and  faabitaal  friends.  Superficial  observers  there- 
fore^  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  former^ 
4nd  scarcely  know  the  existence  of  the  latter^  to 
whbm  they  have  no  access^  naturally  form  their 
notious  of  the  morality  of  a  city  from  those  in- 
stances that  fall  tmder  their  observation. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  every  great  ca- 
pital^ and  particularly  iu  Vienna  and  Paris^  there 
are  certain  houses  occupied  by  persons  of  an  in- 
temkediate  rank^  and  occasionally  of  dubious 
character^  where  the  best  and  the  worst  company 
are  sometimes  and  not  unfrequently  seen  inter- 
mingled ;  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  much 
splendor  and  magnificence,  much  ease  and  af- 
ikbiUty,  and  where  every  tiling  is  combined  that 
can  give  an  idea  of  fashion,  and  raise  considerationi 
To  such  houses  introduction  is  not  difficult,  and 
strangers,  particularly  when  yoong  and  inexperi- 
enced, are  generally  so  far  deceived  by  appearances, 
jusd  by  the  rank  of  the  persons  whom  they  (rflen 
meet  at  such  rendezvous,  as  to  imagine  themselves 
in  the  very  best  company,  £U3d  content  themselves 
with  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  first  society  of  the 
place.  To  give  particular  instancei^  would  be  both 
odious  and  ungrateful ;  for  in  many  such  houses, 
travellers  receive  very  flattering  attentions,  totally 
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free  from  interested  views  or  sinister  motives ;  finr 
snch  kindness  gratefnl  acknowledgments  are  dne, 
and  to  expose  them  because  their  society  is  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  particles,  would  be  unge*> 
nerous.  But  from  these  mix^d  companies^  writers 
have  not  unfrequently  formed  their  ideas  of  foreign 
manners,  and  have  given  the  public  descriptions 
in  caricature  as  just  and  accurate  representations. 
Of  this  mode  of  drawing  national  characters,  fo-- 
reigners  frequently  and  justly  complain,  and  every 
man  of  candor  will  join  with  them  in  condemning 
such  partial  and  injurious  sketches.* 

The  style  of  society  in  a  country  is  not  that 
which  takes  place  merely  between  two  and  three» 
or  even  ten  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  at  an  ac* 
ddental  interview ;  there  are  in  every  Capital  oc- 
casional parties  where  conversationB  may  take 
place,  and  liberties  be  allowed,  which  not  one  of 
the  same  party  would  take .  or  encourage  in  Im 
own  family.  The  style  therefore  of  good  com- 
pany is  the  general  behavior  and  manner  of  per* 
^ons  of  fashion  in  their  own  societies,  whether  dor 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  English  travellers  as  pecu- 
liarlj  guilty  in  this  respect,  I  merely  wish  to  caution  them ;  if 
attacks  can  jottity  retaliation  we  need  oaly  open  some  Vnmk 
and  German  accounts  of  England. 
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iQestic  or  more  extensive.  Now  in  such  society  no 
indecorum  either  in  word  6r  manner  is  allowed  in 
Naples^  nor  I  believe  in  any  capital  in  Europe ; 
and  all  pretended  conversations  or  secret  anecdotes 
that  represent  such  comjmny  in  any  other  lights 
are  mere  options,  intended  to  shew  either  the  im-^ 
pojrtance  cfr  the  wit  of  the'  writer^  and  to  impose 
on  die  simplici^  of  the  sedulous  untravelled 
reader;  ; 

As  foir  the  remaining  charge  of  assassination^ 
it  has  been'treated  of  in  the  account  given  of  the 
Italian  character  at  large;  however^  a  few  ad^ 
ditional  remarks  applicable  tp  Naples  in  particular 
may  not  be  misplaced.  In  this  city  the  streets 
are  not  regularly  lighted ;  the  lamps  before  the 
madonnas  and  the  chapels  give  indeed  some  light, 
but  not  sufficient  for  the  security  of  passengers. 
Hie  police  ia  .by  no  means  either  vigilant  or  ac- 
tiYe ;  its  agents  keep  too  much  in  a  body,  tufid  are 
not  suffidaitly  spread  through  the  different  streets ; 
the  passions  of  the  inhabitants  are  easily  inflamed, 
and  die  multitude  of  poor  and  of  vagrants  is  con- 
siderable ;  yet  with  all  these  temptations  and  op* 
-portunities,  the  number  of  murders  is  inconsider* 
able.  Even  jealousy  itself,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  in  former  times  the  most  mischievous 
passion  of  die  place,  seldom  or  never  producai 
bloodshed  at  present ;  and  robbery,  and  above  all, 
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th&l  most  odions  and  diabolical  q)ecie8  of  as^ 
sassin^tionj  murder  planned  and  execnted  in  ooU 
Mood  for  purposes  of  profit^  are  crimes  rarely 
known  at  Naples.  JMrl  Swinburne  and  Monf.  De 
la  Lande^  made  lids  observation  so  fayorabie  to 
Neapolitan  morality  many  years  ago^  and  at  a  time 
wlien  it  was  generally  believed^  beyond  the  Alpi^ 
that  it  was  imposflble  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Naples  without  feeling  or  witnessing  the  ^fects  of 
a  stiletto.  Hie  police,  as  indeed  abaost  every 
brandi  of  pnUic  administration,  has-been  con*. 
siderably  improved  since  the  period  alluded  to  by 
diose  travellers ;  so  that  what  was  then  rare^  is 
now  almost  miknown. 

Drunkenness,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  quarrels 
and  of  bloodshed,  and  an  invariable  source  of  po- 
verty, distress,  and  consequently  of  robbery,  is 
very  seldom  observable,  aAd  dms  one  of  the  in- 
centives of  so  many  dangerous  passions  is  extin* 
guisbed,  and  all  their  perilous  effects  prevented. 
When  to  this  exemption  we  add,  that,  there  are 
few  temptations  to  perjury,  a  crime  to  which  the  f  e- 
gillations  of  our  system  of  taxation  expose^  oner 
people  on  too  many  occasions,  we  shall  be  obliged 
lb  ackiiowiedge  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not  iifi*' 
fected  by  so  many  vices,  and  cannot  be  such  a  vile 
degraded  race  as  some  travellers  have  represented 
them.^    I  spedk  not  here  however  c^  tte  inha^ 
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bitantft  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Nuples,  as  I  am 
aiirare  tixat  the  oppression  of  the  barons,  the  in- 
jvstiee  of  QKigistrates  partial  and  m^xenary,  as  too 
many  of  &em  are  said  to  be,  ^nd  the  folly  of  for^ 
mer  goremmaits  alternately  negligent  and  cruel, 
have  sdmost  barbarized  certtin  dbtricts  in  Calab^i^ 
and  have  peopled  the  mountains  and  forests  wilb 
outlaws  and  banditti.  I  ccmfine  my  observations 
and  panegyric  to  the  inhabitants  of  Campama^ 
Samnkimy  and  Picenum,  and  of  fhem  I  will  say 
that  they  are  in  general  gifted  with  some  great, 
and  many  amiable  qualities ;  and  I  will  even  venture 
to  apply  to  them  the  poetical  compliment  which 
Tasso  has  paid  to  a  tribe  in  mind  and  body,  as  in 
country  and  climate  far  inferior. 

La  terra  moUe^  e  lieta^  e  dilettosa, 
Simai  a'se  gli  babitator  produce. 

Oier,  Wi0  i.  St, 

We  are-  now  about  to  take  our  leave  of  this 
peo^de  and  of  the  FeUr  Campaniay  and  we  regret  that 
dieumstances  had  not  permitted  us  to  make  our 
visit  at  an  earlier  season,  and  do  not  allow  us  to 
prolong  our  stay  for  some  months.  The  beauty  of 
the  countpry  is  unequalled,  and  leisure  is  required 
to  see  it  in  perfection ;  the  climate  is  delicious,, 
but  to  enjoy  its  sweets^  leisure  again  is  indispeni^ 
able}  excorsioBs  are  both  instructive. and  amiji* 
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ingy  but  here  ako  leisuire  is  essential  both  to  plea-» 
sore  aad  to  improTement:  the  heat  of  smnmer, 
tolerable  to  those  who  repose  on  the  verge  of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  nnmberless  recesses  of  the  faay^  anif 
circpinjacent  islands,  may  be  rendered  iiw^^&rable 
by  perpetual   motion.     Toms  succeeding   each 
other,  with  Kttle  or  no  interval  of  repose^^  hai^s 
the  body,  and  new  objects,  crowding  on  each  other 
too  rapidly  leave  nothing  in  the  mind  but  confused 
images  and  shadowy  recollections.    In  short,  lei«- 
sure  is  the  very  genius  of  the  place,  and  still .  as 
anciently  reigns  over  Parikempe,  in  otia  natam.^ 
In  this  respect  indeed^  and  in  many  others,^  Naploi 
still  retains  its  ancient  character;  the  same  ease^ 
the  same  tranquillity,  the  same  attadmient  to 
literary  pursuits'f*,  and  the  same  luxurious  habits 
of  the  Greeks,  so  often  ascribed  to  it  by  the  an- 
cients;}:, still  distinguish  it,  and  render  it  as  for- 
merly the  favorite  retreat  of  the  aged  and  of  the 
valetudinarian,  of  the  studious  and  of  the  con- 
templative. 


*  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  this  exprauioD^  and  others 
of  a  similar  tendencj  employed  in  a  former  chspttr,  do  not 
extend  to  the  nobility.  -     ' 

iStsabo,  V.  ,  " 
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P«x  tectira  iocis  et  desidis  otia  Tita 

£t  nnnquam  turbata  qukSj  tomntque  pwaetL 

Stat  Sfhf.  ill.  5. 

To  eajoy  such  a  place  id  all  the  vkabsitndes  of 
wason  and  scenery ;  to  observe  such  a  people  under 
every  variation  of  character ;  to  visit  all  die  towns 
and  isles,  and  mountains  of  aneicfU  Jame,  without 
hurry  or  fatigue^  is  a  most  desirable  otject,'  and 
may  claim' a  whole  year,  and  fill  up  every  day  with 
pleasure  and  improvement.  But  our  time  was  no 
longer  at  our  di^osal,  and  on  the  seventh  of  July 
we  were  dragged  reluctantly 'from  Partheiwpe  and 
the  Campanian  ooast*.    ' 

'*  Pausilypi  colles,  et  Candida  Mergellina^ 
Et-myrteta  sacrU  consitalittoFibus.'*.  ,....- 

Me  tibi,  terra  beata,  dico ;  tu  meta  laborum, 
Jamque  senescentis  grata  quies  animi. 

Tu^  dam  fatasinuDt,  lucemque  auramque  ministra  ; 
Ju,  precor>  exstincti  corporis  ossa  tege. 


*  Naples  retains  all  the  features  of  its  Grecian  origin,  ex- 
cepting its  language^  which  at  present  48  more  Roman  than 
ever  it  was  in  ancient  times  ^  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
Latin,  though  spoken  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  with  their  dependent  islands^  yet  never  became  the 
laognage  of  aU  Italy.  Greek  still  kept  its  ground  in  the  south? 
ern  provinces,  and  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  over  the  imp^ial 
language^  even  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire^  and  during 
the  two  succeeding  centuries. 
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Sndi  were  the  imhes  of  Flamma  ;  meh  m^t 
hare  been  our's  were  not  Etigkmd  <rar  coimtry ! 

The  first  stage  from  Naples  is  Aversa,  a  well- 
built  modem  town.  A  few  miles  from  thence  we 
crossed  the  Clams,  now  called  ChiagnOy  and  some* 
times  LagnOy  and  proceeded  rapidly  over  the  plain 
of  Canqmnia*  We  arrived  at  Capua  rather  too  late 
to  visit  the  rains  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name^  which  tie  abont  two  miles  from  the  modem 
town.  They  are  shapeless  masses  spread  over 
a  vast  extent  of  gromid^  or  so  at  least  they  appear 
when  viewed  from  the  walls  of  the  present  city ; 
the  theatre  retains  somewhat  of  its  original  fona^ 
and  if  disinterred,  might  perhaps  display  some  re- 
mains of  the  grandeur  iot  which  it  was  once  cele- 
brated. So  great  indeed  was  the  magnificence  of 
Capua,  that  while  Carthage  stood  it  was  com- 
pared to  it,  and  long  after  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
and  even  after  its  own  humiliation  and  disfranchise- 
ment, it  is  represented  by  Cicero*  himself  as 
superior  to  Rome,  for  the  wideness,  convenience, 
and  appearance  of  its  streets  and  edifices. 

Capua  was  built  by  the  Etrarians,  that  sin- 
gular nation  to  which  Italy  owes  its  arts,  and  its 
noble  tuition ;  but  it  was  occupied  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  treachery  by  the  Samnites ;  after- 

*  ii.  contra  KqUiud. 
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«9ERldvitiiiM'iinited  to  tht  AMmmby  mtareit  a6d 
aHiancr;  thoa  it  became  hostile  to  Rome  vtodter 
tbe  mflaence  of  AnBibal^  and  soon  after  it  wgs 
taken^  plundered^  and  stripped  of  all  the  honors 
of  a  city,  that  is/of  its  senate,  its  magistrates,  and 
its  popular  assemblies.  In  this  chastisement  the 
Homans  punished  the  body  of  the  state^  that  is, 
the  ringleaders  only,  but  spared  the  populace,  and 
the  town  itself,  which' continued  to  stand  a  rnonu^ 
m^t^f  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  ccnquerors.  '^Consilto  ad  omni  parte 
kudabiii,"*  says  Titus  Livius*,  *^  severe  et  celeriter 
ID  maximenosdos  animadversum  •  .  •  •  nonssevi* 
turn  inceudiis  minisque  in  -  tecta  innoxia  muros^ 
c}ue  .  •  •  .  •  qus^ita  lenitatis  species  incolumitate 
urbis  nobilissimae,  opnlentissimaeque."  He  adds  a 
consideration  that  had  no  small  influence  in  the 
decision  of  the  senate  on  this  ocasion,  "  confessio 
eacpressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  Romanis  ad  expeten* 
das  pdsnas  ab  infidelibus  sociis,  et  quam  nihil  in 
Anhibale  auxflil  ad  tuendos.**  In  truth,  Capua  was 
taken,  and  its  magistrates  put  to  death,  almost  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  indignant 
Carthaginian. 

There  are  few  events  recorded  in  Roman  his- 
tory, that  display  the  great  prominent  features  of 
the  character  of  that  magnanimous  people  tq  more 
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adfatiti^^  than  the  siege  and  'fidl  df  .Gpuu 
Their  peraeverance^  justice^  and/hmnanhy,  here 
•hme  in  their  fnll  Instre ;  the  readcs-  shares  their 
well  earned  trinmpl;i,  and  only  laments  that 
Corinth,  a  city  more  renowned  and  less  guilty 
than  dgma,  was  not  treated  with  the  same  indnl- 
gence,  had  like  it  allowed  to  stand  a  monnment  ot 
Roman  forbearance.  Capua  therefore  still  flonrish** 
ed^  not  as  a  corporate  body,  bnt  as  a  delicious  re* 
sidence,  surrounded  with  beauty  and  pampered  with 
plenty.  It  was  reserved  for  a-  more  ignominious 
fate,  and  destined  under  the  feeble  Honorius  to  fall 
by  the  hands  of  Oenseric  king  of  the  African 
Vandals.  It  never  recovered  from  this  catastrophe/ 
and  has  remained  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins  ever 
since. 

The  modem  town  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  by  the  count,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  title  of  Capua,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CasiUnum  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  but  decayed  and  sunk  in- 
to insignificance  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This 
city  is  neither  large  nor  well-built,  and  contains 
no  very  remarkable  edifice ;  its  greatest  recom- 
mendation is  its  name.  The  cathedral  supported 
by  pillars  of  granite  collected  from  the  neighbor- 
ing ruins ;  and  the  church  of  the  Annonziaia,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  temple,  though  much  d]»- 
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figured  by  modem  decorations,  deserve  a  visit. 
The  VuUumus  bathes  the  walls,  a  river  now  as 
fdrmerly,  rapid,  muddy,  and  in  some  places  shal-- 
low:  thus  it  still  retains  both  its  name  and  its 
characteristic  qualities. 

w multamque  trahiens  sub  gargite  arenam 

Vultumus.  Ovid,  Met  xv. 

We  here  entered  the  Fakiymn  territory,  and 
as  we  drove  over  its  delicious  plain  we  contem- 
plated on  the  right  Mount  Callicula,  and  in  front 
Mount  Massicus,  both  remarkable,  independently 
of  other  circumstances,  as  enclosing  and  indeed  in 
part  forming  the'  scene  of  the  manoeuvres  of 
Pabius  and  of  Anpibal.  The  celebrated  stratagem 
of  the  latter*  took  place  in  a  defile  on  the  right 

We  then  crossed  tbe  lazy  Savone  and  proceeded 
to  FrcincoUdy  whence  ascending  the  hills,  we  took 
a  parting  view  of  the  delicious  region  which  lay 
expanded  behind  us.  We  had  traversed  it  in  every 
durection,  and  examined  its  features  in  all  their 
combinations.  Plains  shaded  with  rows  of  poplars 
and  mulberries;  vines  waving  in  gariands  firom 
tree  to  tree;   rich  harvests  bending  under  this 


:  d'jui        *  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxii. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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auMofpyi  hilk  dad  wkh  groves  and  studded  widl 
houses ;  mouataiiis  eorersd  witb  forests ;  and  m 
dieniidrt,  Vesuimui^MdrnghiBKorfibnAhont^  and 
lookiDg  down  ^K>n  cities,  towns^  and  yiflages 
rising  promiscnonsly  nrand  his  base.  Add  to 
tiiese  a  sea  that  never  swells  with  stonns^  a  sky 
never  darkened  with  ckmds,  anda  sun  that  seldom 
withdraws  his  cheering  beams.  All  these  beauties^ 
that  poortsay  Fkuradise  to  onr  &ncy^  and  surpass  at 
opoe  the  landscape  of  the  painter  and  the  descrip- 
tioDs  of  the.  poety  are  all  omibined  in  the  garden 
of  Italy^  the  hufpif  Campamfi. 

Bat  the  scenery  was  now  iading^away  with  the 
l^t»  and  a^deqi  anue  sky  bespangled  with  stars^ 
all  sparkling  with  a^farilliancy  mn^snaLto  onr  more 
troubled  atmosphere,  guided  us  on  our  way. 
U^itedby  th^  beams  we  crossed  the  Luris^ 

Qui  £onte  quieto 
Sissimnlat  cnnom  ac  nallo  matabilifl  imbri, 
Pefstringit  tadtas  gemmanti  guigite  ripas. 

5ihfr.M0. 


*  We  had  intended  to  retorn  by  the  inland  road^  and  visTt 
the  great  Parent  abbey  of.  the  Benedictine  Order  situated  on 
tfaetimmiit  of  MimH-Coim^r  VwiMfirttm,  «o  celebrated  for 
ita  olives  $  Jrpiuum  and  the  F^entis ;  Sora,  Anagnia,  and 
PrenaU,    Bnt  the  state  of  theconfttry,  which  had  not  yet 
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We  jtrst  dfithigtfislied  the  Mack  iteasseaf  titMi^ 
ttffrfut  on  its  banks^  with  the  attbes  aS  its  raitl^ 
aqtiedact,  aixd  at  a  late  hour  in  i3tt&  evening  wt  o^ 
tdred  Mola. 

The  bay  of  Gaietay  though  seen  brfone,  harf 
ncft  trith  its  novelty  forfeited  its  charms ;  iniWiot  as 
it  is  to  that  of  Naples,  it  had  still  influence  suf- 
ficient to  delight  and  to  detain  us.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  revisited  the  grove  where  Cicero  fell,  and 
tomb  which  popular  tradition  has  erected  to  his 
memory,  without  permitting  any  hypercritic&l 
doubts  to  disturb  our  feelings.  '^  ]Pam&  renm 
stdndufh  esty^  sayil  Titus  Livhis,  "  nbi  cettam  rebus 
dcr^gai  dntiquitas  ^fidemr  At  the  foot  of  the  tomb 
sace^t  little  shephei«d  boy  reading  a  book  tiriih  great 
attention,  while  his  flock  spread  along  the  sid^s  of 
the  road  before  hhn.  He  smiled  wheu  I  looked  at 
the  book ;  it  was  La  vita  deila  SSf^.  Vergine — 
estratta  della  Scrittura  santa,  coi  riffkssioniy  &c — 
lessbiis  of  purity,  htmiility  and  piety  1  escamples  of 
filiallove  and  of  parental^  tenderness.  His  pastoral 
predecessors  in  Virgil  and  TheOdritus^  werb  not  so 


recovered  from  the  ccmvulsions  of  an  itiTasioD,  rendefed  such 
a  joaraey  imprudent  at  the  moment,  and  on  the  representa- 
tions of  some  friends^  we  reluctantly  gave  up  our  projected 
route. 

l2 
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well  employed,  and  must  yield  to  the  modem  Alexis 
in  innocence  and  in  simplicity.  After  having  wind- 
ed through  the  defilas  of  Mont  Cacubus,  we  de- 
scended into  the  plain  of  Fandi.  The  beauty  of 
this  fertile  spot  was  now  enlivened  by  occasional 
groups  of  country  people  collected  with  their  dogs 
and  flocks;  under  the  shade  of  the  thickest  clumps 
of  trees,  and  indulging  themselves  in  rustic  mirth 
and  festivity. 

We  entered  the  Roman  territory  shortly  after, 
and  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  at  Terracina.  We 
again  passed  Ferorda,  now  a  solitary  scene,  once 
remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  temple,  which, 
as  Livy  relates,  was  plundered  by  Annibal  in  his 
return  from  Rome,  in  order  to  avenge  on  the  god- 
dess his  late  disappointment.  We  crossed  iSn^Powp^ 
tine  PdUdiy  then  delightftilly  shaded,  with  great 
rapidity.  The  season  of  malaria  was  now  com- 
menced, and  to  sleep  while  passing  the  marshes  is 
supposed  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  The  death 
of  the  archbishop  of  Naples,  which  had  taken 
place  some  days  before  our  departure  from  that 
capital,  was  attributed  to  his  having  merely  passed 
this  swampy  tract,  though  with  all  possible  -pse^- 
caution.  It  is  to  be  recollected  however,  that  the 
archbishop  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  if  at 
such  an  age  a  man  be  carried  off  very  suddenly, 
his  death  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  aid  of 
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m^hy  exhalations.  Still  it'mnat  be  admitted  that 
the  air  of  this  territory  both  is^  and  nmst  probably 
continue,  in' a  certain  d^ree,  nnwholescMiie  during 
the  summer  months,  because,  it  must  eTer^remaih 
a  flat  intersected  by  many  streams,  and  of  course 
always  humid.  We  indeed  found  that  scTeral 
drivers  were  ill  at  the  different  post-^houses,  owing 
partly  to  fatigue  dtring  the  heats,  and  partly  to 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  To  take  every 
precaution  therefore  is  prudent,  and  of  course  to 
abstain  from  sleep,  however  difficult  it  may  be  in 
such  heat^'  espedaily  when  confined  to  a  carriage. 

While  a  traveller  is  conveyed  smoothly  and 
rapidly  over  the  presait  Via  Appia,  he  must  na- 
turally reflect  on  the  slow  and  almost  creeping 
pace  of  the  ancients.  Horace,  while  he  acknow- 
ledges his  own  indolence  in  dividing  one.  day's 
journey  into  two>  seems  to  consider  i^orum  Af^  as 
the  regular  stage  from  Rome,  which  was  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-five' mjOips.  He  passed  the  se- 
cond night  on  the  canal.  On  the  third,  he  seems  to 
have  sl^t  at  Amttr  or  Terradna;  and  the  fourth, 
after  s^fatigumg  journey,  at  Fonma. or  Mola. 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemua. 

This j^i^fii^^  journey  was  not  taote  than  thirty 
.miles. '  But  IVfocenas  might  Veil  h&ve  considered 
it  as  siK^,  as  he  is  relived  to  have  taken  two  days 
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to  g6  Inn  Rome  io  his  villa  at  Tiimr^  mly  eigh- 
11km  wi^m  iktkast  Ao^ntn  b  alao  aaid  to  Imve 
pmd&ei  wetf  Amhf  and  Ukeni  much  on  tJieroail 
in  kn  escortfion  firom  Rmde  «o  the  diffisrent  peits 
mfflkdiy.  Tlie  modeof  cwtweyanoewn'nMt  at  &at 
itnie  eithdr  jileMmt  or  oonvnient^  and  vfaeAer 
iniMMgBd  hy  A'lectiea  or  ia  f^lMt/^^  uraa  in  the  AiBt 
infl^ce  alnr^  k  the  4Mlier  imigh,  and  either  imf 
htfio&nor  in  nae,  rafnditjr,  and  eMn  i^pAty,  to 
HpnMialbe.  The  ini8!  aeen  to  hftw  hennp 
ikttkt^a  nat  vionae,  ^mtt  Ae  aodeniy  and  to  i^e 
ben  as  ill-  prchridod  both  Trith  fiure  and  fieimittire ; 
of  the  farq  we  have  some  account  in  Horace^  when 
dfisoMig  fbe  Bpme  diet  of  Benaxiium;  add  as 
Sa€  ftumttare,  we  hare  a  shoit  invtntoiy  of  a  bed 
jsMpn  jtt  Petntmusiyiz.  a  bedstead  and  a  bed  witii- 
ont  onrtaiiis^  and  a  wooden  taadelabnim  with^a 
table.  Tlie  iiiQS  in  fact  were  bad  for  the  sfime 
leason  then  as  now;  tmreUecs  of  rank  instcsad  of 
£reqnenting  iniiS)  went  from  vHQ^to  mlh^,  aitd 
abanAonodanch  recqitaeks  to  the  lower  ctdentu 
ooiteni:  Tsery  general  at  present  in  Ilalys  so  tnndi 
*>  indeed,  tint  an  Italian  tkobleioan^  bleating'  ^ 
Englishman  conqdaiu^  of  the*  acorarauidftlioB  at 
country  inns^  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  fre- 
quented such  places^  and  observed,  that  with  a  few 
j5«*ini»mdatpry  Jkttew  h^  m^g|it  tr^tvewe  Iti4y 
fyQm  Qm  enteetnity  n»  the  ptheF,  without  bctpg 
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We  kitaoded  to  pass  the  nigjit  pit  Velfctrh  u^ 
order  toymt  some  palaces  w  the  town^  and  some 
interesting  places  in  the  neigiiborhood>  and  at  the 
same  time  to  eiyoy  the  beautifbl  .^ce^^  of  the 
Alban  Mounts  in  our  last  passage  over  it.  But  in 
this  we  were  disappcnnted :  we  entered  VellOri 
rather  late^  found  the  inn  iull^  and  were  ob%^ 
most  reluctantly  tp  pursue  our  journey  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  Albam,  and  thence  for  a 
similar  reason  to  Rome» 

As  we  aj^roached^  the  beams  of  the  rising  sua 
4aebed  fiill  on  the^rtif^  of  the  fiasH^  I^atwvm 
m  iitaelf  ilima  its  ^levatiomand  m^ign^di^  a  pwvl 
^Iq^  iua4  BOUT  reivdored  uAuspaUy  splendid  a^ 
m^esgtic»  l^y  t)ie  bla«e  of  glory  that  seemed  to  ph^ 
Mviwdit  llie  groves  i^  deep  verdiupetlMtaxpfie 
im  ^adi  si4%  and  the  darjc  archer,  of  the  ruiood 
aqtiediiMv  beiadii^  aboire  tj^  tresyii  fcumed  4  strik- 
ing oentra^t^  aQ4gave  diie  fpi^xHich  a  magnJficeiMy 
vA  sal«mnity  higMy  confoitnabl^  I90  t]»^  character 
a«Ml  llie  deatinies  of  thie  Eternal  City. 
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CHAP.V. 


Magmficence  of  Ancient  Rome — its  Cloaca — Ague- 

ducts —  Via — Forums — Temples — Thenrue — 

Theatres — Instances  of  prvvate  Magnificence — 

Greatness,  the  Characteristic  of  Roman  Taste  at 

•  all  times. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  trayeller  is  not  more 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  Rome  on  his  return 
from  Naples,  than  he  was  on  his  first  entrance. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  that 
meet  his  eye,  even  at  the  gate,  and  are  certaiflily 
well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression,  it  has 
been  justly  observed  that  the  stir,  the  animation, 
the  gaiety  that  pervade  die  streets  of  Naples,  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection,  contrast  singnlariy  widi 
the  silence  and  solemnity  that  seem  to  reign' nn- 
disturbed  over  all  the  quarters  of  Rome.  The 
eflfect  of  this  cont]:ast  is  increased  by  the  different 
style  of  building,  the  solidity  and  magnitude  of 
Roman  edifices,  and  the  huge  masses  of  ruin  that 
rise  occasionally  to  view,  like  monuments  of  a 
superior  race  of  beings.  We  seem  in  our  journey 
to  have  passed  over  not  miles^  but  ages>  and  to 
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thare  arriTed  at  a  mansion  trhere  the  agitations  of 
the  pre^eM  are  absorbed  in  Ibe  contemplation  of 
^epast^^&xidi  tiiie  passdons  of  this  world  are  last  in 
the  interests  of  ibat  which  is  to  sncceed  it.  Rome 
is  not  therefore  like  Naples^  the  seat  of  mirdi  and 
i^sipation ;  of  public  amusement^  or  even  of  pri- 
.Tate  con^mJaiity.  The '  seodfc '  megesty  that  seems 
to  preside  as  the  genins  of  the  place^<  prasodSies 
-fiivolity^  and  insphresJoftii^ess.  of  thcmght  and  gara- 
i^ky  of  deportment.  It  imposes  ev^  on  scenes 
of  relaxation  a  certain  restraint,  that  withont  in- 
-^iringmg  on  die  ease  of  conversation,  and.the  confi- 
dence of  familiar  interconnie,  gives  a  serions  bias 
to  the  mind,  and  disposes  it  imperceptibly  to  re- 
flection.* 

Bnt  if  in  Rome,  we  sedk  in  vain  for  the  lighter 

'  amusements,  such  as  balls,  ronts,  and  operas ;  we 

are  snippUed  with  other  entertainments  of  a  mnch 

higher,  and  to  a  man  of  solid  judgment,  of  a  mnch 

'  more  satisfM^torj  nature.  Independently  of  the  arts 


*  U  deeoro  is  the  word  used  at  Rome  to  express  this  re- 
straint so  peculiar  to  the  place}  a  word  little  used^  as  the 
quality  expressed  by  It  is  little  known  in.  other  parts  of 
Italy.  English  is  the  only  transalpine  language^  I  believe, 
that  possesses  the  word^  as  indeed  England  is  almost  the 
only  country  where  its  influence  is  mudh  felt  or  acknow- 
ledged. 
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Moi  the:  arienoes^  that  Men  to  eaipMMl  ail  tiietr 
tnandDtt^  and  ta  oomt  <Mur  obaerrmtiQO  at  erery 
step;  Inikrho  ^ddigfats  to  nmge  in,  llioD^t  omr 
die^t^  aad  to  CQvrerae  uritfi  the  groat  of  loicMrt 
'land,  will  here  find  an  iaexhanstihle  6mi  fff  q^ 
^riqMltioB  in  merj  street^  and  the  oatempf^  of^  tonia 
jmUb  achierement  or  iUwtrions  jmnom.  'mwimg 
hUn  mt  jtvery  tarn.  ^  Id  gu^m  k^imtm^  ert  m 
iac  ufbe^  aaji  Ck«o,  apeakii^  i^  AlJiem,  qmh 
^ommfue  enkn  ingnAmur^  m  alkfumn  kirtariam  voMi- 
ghM  pmumtu^^'P  dsa  ohasrw^tioa&i  niMeii^ili^aUe 
tk>  Borne,  hecanse  it  it  a  grander  theatre,  wpjte  ifo- 
tiU  m  eveatB,  and  v^me  prodneti^re  of  heioea« 

To  these  recollections,  which  spring  ftom  tfte 
very  soil  itself,  and  are  inseparably  attadied  to  its 
localitiea,  we  most  superadd  the  wtiqtte  statnet 
that  fill  the  cabinets  both  pablic  and  private,  mi 
place  the  wDrthie$  of  aix^ient  tinuss  befeine  b^  in  all 
Ae  dignity  df  dress  afi4  attitode^  Tbt  Capitd^  in 
fibct^  wiM  never  so  crowded  with  heroes^  and  sena- 
tors, with  consuls  and  dictators,  aa  it  is  at  present; 
never  were  so  many  kings  assembled  in  its?  hails, 
and  never  was  it  visited  by  so  many  emperors  in 
atioces9ion,'as  are  now  nnited  in  one  grand  assem- 
bly under  its  root 


*DeFiii.lib.v,2. 
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.  TheMme  may^  joid  of  tbejiwUeetaoiiJbt  A^ 

pka  are. lined,  with  rMrs^freqnentljr  dooble^  of 
bests  and  statues  represcsdng  dH  the.  demigods 
and  heroes,  the  statesmen  and  orators,  the  poets 
aad  pfatlapopbers,  in  shorty  tall  the  great  -persons 
laal  er  iiDa|;i]»r|r,  that  have  figured  in  tfae^haftMnry 
fltttd  Utemtiire  of  dia  md&atB,  aod  haTe  filled  '1^ 
wwrld  with  thdr  remjmk&x  tm  many  ages. 

Ora  diicum  et  vatuin^  sapientumque  ora  priorum. 

Stat.  Byl  li.  t. 

Fjriv^  cfhin^,  spme  of  which  ^re  almpst  as 
considerable  as  the  two  great  repositories  just 
xnentipwdy  increai^e  tl^e  prpdigious  itopk^  and  give 
j^QSth/^  ^  ipim^  of  s|;atpes  that  ^mh  tk^  t^ 
piil«.tion  jo£  some  cjts^ ;  q^qoibiai^ig  t^e  mp^  p^p:- 
feet  specimeosy  not  of  Greek  and  Bi>ip^  only^ 
hut  of  Etruscan  afid  Egyptian  art,  and  .expandii^ 
before  us,  in  the  compfi^^s  of  one  city,  all  ^  treK- 
$aie^  of  the  anciept  woiid.*  Encircled  with  snch 
coinpany,  and  snnpunde4  with  such  monmnents, 
yhp  shall  dare  to  complain  of  w^  jof  opcupatipit? 
^^ecially  a^  tl^e  classics  ^e  al^ayf  at  hand  to 
Jbfighteu  tbj^  ei^pymient;  and  wh^re  can  they  i^ 


•  *'  On  trouve  ici/'  exclaims  the  4bb^  Barthelemi,  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  Capitol^  **  Tancienne  Egypte,  Tancicnne 
A^enes^  I'aiiciemie  Romel** 
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penisfii  with  more  pleasure  or  advantage  than  att 
Rome^  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  whom 
they  celebrate,  and  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  ac- 
tions whidi  they  describe. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
chapiter — On  onr  first  visit  we  contemplated  an* 
cient  Rome  as  she  mm  appears,  and  from  thenxse 
we  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  modem  city. 
We  will  now  turn  to  ancient  Rome  again,  and  while 
we  still  tread  the  spot  on  which  ski  stoody  we  will 
recollect  what  she  once  was,  and  endeavor  to  trace 
out  some  of  her  majestic  features  still  faintly  dis- 
cernible through  the  gloom  of  so  many  ages.  TTie 
subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  views  of  a 
classical  traveller,  and  is  indeed  forced  upon  him 
in  every  morning  walk.  While  he  ranges  over 
the  seven  hills,  once  so  crowded  with  population 
and  graced  with  so  many  noble  &brics,  now  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  friars,  and  covered  with 
piles  of  ruin,  he  cannot  but  recollect  that  under 
the  rubbish  which  he  treads  lies  buried  Imperial 
Rome,  once  the  delight  and  the  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse. Deep  interred  under  the  accumulated  de- 
posit of  fifteen  centuries,  it  now  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  anoth^  city,  which,  though  the 
fairest  in  the  world,  shines  only  with  a  few  fidntly 
reflected  rays  of  its  tarnished  glory.  If  then  the 
magnificence  of  modern  Rome  be  an  object  of  ad- 
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miration  and  wonder,  what  must  have  been  the 
majesty  of  the  ancient  city?  Greater  probably  than 
the  imagination  of  modems,  little  accustomed  to 
works  of  unusual  beauty  or  magnitude,  can  con- 
ceive, and  capable  of  astonishing,  not  strangers 
only,  but  even  the  Greeks  themselves,  though  the 
latter  were  habituated  to  architectural  scenery,  and 
almost  educated  in  the  midst  of  temples:  and  co^ 
lonnades. 

Coudtantius,  a  cold  and  onfeeling  prince,  who. 
had  visited  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  suparb  exhibitions  of  Ephe- 
SU89  Magnesia^  and  Athens,  was  struck  dumb  wilh 
admiration  as  he  proceeded  in  triumphal  pomp 
through  the  streets;  but  when  he  entered  the 
forum  of  Trajan,  and  beheld  all  the  wonders  of 
that  matchless  structure,  he  felt  for  once  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm,  and  burst  into  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  astonishment.^i^  Strabo  who  had 
traversed  Greece  in  every  direction,  and  was  with- 
out doubt  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  beau- 


*  The  Emperor  is  sdd  to  have  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan^  that  stood  before  the  Basilica^ 
and  asked  where  such  another  horse  could  be  found  ?  when 
a  Persian  Prince  who  accompanied  him^  answered^ ''  Sup- 
posing we  find  such  a  horse,  who  will  build  him  such  another 
stable?" 
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ties  of  Us  €wfttrjr^  and  Kke  ei^eiy  oAer  €Mk*i 
iMl  8  little  pasrtial  4«^  its  daiins  to  pr^-^minnDc^ 
imanhem  the  magtotceaut  oS  Rome  a)9  an  object  • 
of  tmacendfent  giorjr^  tfaatt  snrpdssed  expectatiov^ 
udfose  isuET  aboTe  afl  hanian  oonrprtiticm. 

If  GmdiB^  80  jeadoos  of  tbe  arts  and  edifieea 
1^  thdbr  Bative  land;  if  Emperoim  of  tbe  East, 
who  idolked  theb  own  capital,  and  looked  with 
aEiyy  on  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  City,  were 
tfam  obliged  iB  pay  an  iopvoluntary  tribnte  to  its 
stiperioF  hematy^  we  msly  paidon  tHe  well  fowaded 
eidlmi^ibm  of  the  iU>inaii  dMatselres,  wiien^  tbejr 
xqiresetit  k  s»  am  epicone  of  the  flniverse^  and  an 
abode  worthy  of  the  godrf*.  And  indeed,  if  Vir^ 
gil,  at  a  tiBie  when  Ai%clstiis  had  only  begun  his 
projected  improTements^  and  theavdiitectuml  glory 
c^llte^ity  wad  in  its^  dawn^  ventored  to  gi^e  it  the 
jnmHl  sfipeHtttien  of  Rerum  pulcherrmet,  we  may 
cMgeotnte  whait  it  mnst  bare  been  in  the  rdgn  of 
VhAtim,  "vAietL  it  had  iWived  all  its  decoittl^ons, 
sold  lAasBtA  in  its  fall  merUHan  spfendor.  Even  in 
its  decline,  when  it  had  twice  experienced  barbaric 
ragejjid  bad  seen  some  of  its  fairest  edifices  sink 


*  Gr£ci  genus  in  gloriam  suam  effiisissimam.  PHn* 

t  Pliny  36. 
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ill  bMtik  faoies)  h  wm  cskpablecf  fasiatsiDg  ideas 
of  waiediiitg^  more  thmi  loartdi  grandeiir,  rod 
ratsing  the  thougbtB  of  a  holy  bishop  from  eartk 
to  heaven.*  After  the  Gothic  war  itself,  which 
gave  the  last  blow  to  the  greatiiess^  of  Romd,  whsxt 
it  had  beeB  rq>eatedly  besieged^  taken  and  ransack* 
edj  yet  ^ea,  though  stript.of  its  population,  and 
abandoned  with  its  tottering  templea  to  time  and 
desolalion;  evai  dien,  deformed  by  barbarism  ^ 
wasted  by  pestilimce^  and  bowed  down  to  the 
ground  under  the  accumulated  judgments  of 
iiMven^  the  "  Eternal  City**  still  retained  its  im- 
p^idal  features,  txar  app^wed  le»it  then  the  Mistress 
c^  tibe  World,  mid  the  .excess  <^  glmf  obscured* 

Rome  was  in  this  state  when  Gregory  the 
Great  made  those  pathetic  complaints,  of  th^' 
scenes  of  misery  and  ruin  that  snrroimded  bim;, 
and  yet  the  mi^nificenee  of  IVajanlsfoinm,  if^misk 
was  still  standing  though  disfigured,  was  midi  asto 
draw  from  that  Pontifi^  who  neither  wanted  taste 
nor  feeling,  an  exclamation  of  a£Pectionate  regard 
towards  its  founder*'!* 


*  The  period  I  allude  to  is  the  reign,  of,  the  Goth  Th£odoric» 
and  the  prelate  is  the  eloquent  Fulgenttus. 

.   t  When  I  say  that  Gregory  wanted  neither  taste  nor  feel- 
ings I  am  aware  that  I  speak  in  opposition  to  Gibbon,  wiio 
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-.  The  'modem*  capitak  of  Emt^^  tmd^iad^tod. 
itiott  aadeuC  dties^  derived  thm  fiirae  ftQm  cne^ . 


r^jpresents  him  as  deficient  in  both«  as  well  indeed  as  in  every 
other  generous  and  liberal  accomplishment.  Gregory  lived 
at  a  period  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  recorded  in  history ; 
when  Italy  and  Rome  itself  had  been  successively  visited 
and  desolated  by  the  four  severest  scourges  that  heaven  em^^ 
ploys  in  its  anger  to  chastise  guilty  nations — war^  inundation, 
famine^,  and  .pestilence.  The  war  was  the  Gothic  war,  tbe 
most  destructive  contest  ever  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of 
Italy,  not  excepting  the  invasion  of  Annibal  in  ancient, 
and  of  the  French  under  Charles  of  Anjou  in  modern 
times.  This  contest  was  followed  after  a  short  interval 
by  the  irraptioh  of  the  Langebardi,  who  continued  to  waste 
•od  convulse  Italy  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  inundation  was  occasioned  by  the 
Goths,  who  imprudently  during  the  siege,  broke  several  of 
the  aquedui^ts,  and  let  the  rivers  confined  in  them  range 
withovt  control  over  the  plain )  to  which  we  may  add  an 
oiviflow  of  tlM  Tiber,  that  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
notimly  ^eji^^  tbe  country  but  flooded  the  streets,  and 
lUMlQirmiiied  several  edifices  in  the  city  itself.  Famine  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  war,  when  carried  on  without  mercy 
or  precaution  -,  and  in  a  warm  country,  stagnant  waters  and 
swampy  grounds,  the  unavoidable  efiects  of  inundations,  emit 
v^tgrs. that  never  fail  to  produce  infection.  So  violent  was 
the  pestilence^  that  in  a  procession  in  which  the  Pontiff 
nmrched  at  the  head  of  the  people,  he  had  the  mortification 
$0  aee  serenty  of  his  flock  fall  down  and  expire  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

^0  alleviate  these  calamities,  was  the  occupation  of  Gre^ 
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goqr^  and  io  Ihe  dbclmge  of  thi$  melancholy  dutf,  he  could 
haire  had  little  iim^  and  little  inclination  to  indulge  himselC 
in  the  pleasures  of  literary  pursuits.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  such  researches  are  the  amusements  of  leisure  and  pros- 
perity^  when  the  mind^  free  from  exLternal  pressure  aad  dis- 
traction, can  expatiate  at  ease  orer  the  regions  of  fancy  and  in- 
vention,  and  cull  their  flowers  without  fear  or  intierruption/ 
But  in  the  fall  of  empires,  when  misery  besets  every  door,  and 
death  stares  every^man  in  the  fkce,  it  is  timely  and  natural  to 
turn  to  ohje<K»  of  greater  importance,  and  while  the  ftuhwm 
df  this  world  passeihawi^,  to  fix  the  thoughts  and  aibcttont 
on  more  substantial  and  more  permanent  acquirements. 


But  with  all  these  disadvantages  Gregory  possessed 
and  accomplishments  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  consi- 
deration, even  in  more  refined  ages;  and  whoever  peruses 
his  epistles,  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  deMftiit 
either  in  imagination  or  in  judgment,  and  still  less  in  the  no^ 
hler  qualities  of  a  benevolent  and  lofty  mind.  Ifis  Stjfie, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  the  increasing  barbarism  of 'Am^ 
times,  is  genuine  grammatical  Latiri,  and  in  purity  and  pm^ 
spicuity  superior  to  that  of  some  authors  who  flourished  ifl 
the  preceding  age  -,  such  as  Cassiodorus  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceinnus«  .  It  is  indeed  related  to  his  honor,  that  he  endea- 
vored to  support  upon  all  occasions  the  language,  the  man* 
ners,  and  the  dress  of  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  the  re* 
mains  of  Gothic  corruption,  and  to  the  uncouth  jai^n  aai 
savage  demeanor  of  the  Langobardk  About  his  person  and 
in  his  court  he  employed  none  but  native  Italmns  fi«e  from 
every  Gothic  mixture  in  blood,  or  dialect,  and  by  his  attach* 
VOL*  III.  M 
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ment  to  Ml  eouatry^  his  active  benevoletice,  and  kis  mUd  iNit 
steady  patriotisniylie  has  deserved  the  hoviMable  app^1a4k>ft 
of  the  L(u<  of  the  Ramans, 

•  After  his  dealh^  the  barbaric  ittandaiipn  spread  without 
obslade,  and  swept  away  almost  every  vemnant  of  dviiizar 
tion  J  the  language  hitherto  spoken,  at  Rome  at  least  with 
^ammatical  accuracy^  was  rapidly  mutilated  and  disfigured} 
the  number  of  Inhabitants  continued  to  decrease*  ^nd  the 
few  aarviYlng  Romans*  though  stillr  hee  and  still  specta^rs 
•f  the  most  stupendoiu  moQiupenM  of  an<^ot  gimdeujr^.bf<f 
gan  to  lose  sight  of  the  gjorjes  of  their  country*  and  to  for^ 
get  that  thdr  ancestors  had  onice  been  masters  of  the  uni- 
tiwi. 

This  Pope  is  abused  by  6ibbon>  because  he  reprimanded 
fk  biffhop  fqr  teachifig  (not  for  studying  as  the  histpru^i 
chooses  to  word  it)  the  Latin  poets*.<and  opening,  a  grammar 
idbool  in  hia  palace.  Yet  it  will  surely  be  admUted  that  n 
bi^hap  iQay.  justly  b^  inspected,  to  4^Tote  his  time  to  di:(tie9 
oil  a  more  derated  nature*  than  the  avpcationa  of  an  ordinary 
/ichoolmaster*  and  that  he  exposes  himself  to  censure  if  he 
llevotes  to  literary  amusement  the  time  and  attention  which 
h^,  qwes  to.bis  flock*  and  to  the  sublinie  studies. of  his  pro- 
fessioQ.  A  most  re8peQta)>le  prelate  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
Ififki^  vbei^  pilpomoted  to  the  episcopaQjr  is  said  tp  hare  re- 
||0|U)ped.the^«tudy  Qf  che,n9istry,  which  he  haii  prosecuted  ber 
fpm  Vfiilk  zeal  and  svccesa*  as  inqonsistpnt  with  the  more  im- 
gc^tant  labors:  attached  to  bis  new  dignity.  The  reader  will 
probably  applaud  a  nesolMt^on  so  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  religion*  and  will  consequently  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
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den  its  Electoral  Chapel.  So  anciently  ]^p|^e^ 
had  its  Temple  of  Diana;  Harlicarnassns  its  Mau- 
tsokum;  Ahedes  .its  C^i(mus^  Mhm^  Jf^a^i  the 
jBiotber  .of  the'  avte>  oould  tot  ei(litt>it  m9n  'ihiw 
tmenty  (edifioe»  of  ejottanrdtsarf  bmuty^  iupo«Np)g 
whiob  the^  Pmtkemn^  the  Tempte  f>f  Tke^em^^ 
JProp^Mum^  and  tibd  Portico^  Were  the  ^oeiptd. 
^Bome  seems  to  have  presented.- a  ipefpief^  biiqt 
cession  of  avdbiitect^al  scts^ecjry.iaid  y«i3ihihi^  j^i 
every  view  groups  or  lines  of  edifices^  every  one  <rf 


Grag^y,  w\io  enforced  the  same  principle  at  a  time  ,whep 
the  prevalence  of  barbarism  ^nd  increasing  ignpraqce  re- 
quired all. (he  zeal  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  episcopal  bddy. 

He  is  aii©:s«e|i»ni  rof  bayiqgburat  the  .Palatine  mmry, 
and  destrayed  several  .tern ples^  &o. ,  The  Palatine"  library 
was  burnt  in  the  conflagratibn  of  Nero^  and  when  restored^ 
if  restoration  were  possible^  a  secohd  tttnehrtdei*  !l>oti1iff2eii, 
'exA'  finally  afld  uttfer!y'b3f^ Getisei^ic:  hti^  tenftpte, iKicV* 
il«a«  ^.  Attgustin^'the  nsooki  tb^pare  tbmniin  Englsnk^i^i^ 
jtocoiivaftvttem  into  dhufohes;  .vfl^  then/sbould  hede$|r<^ 
.them  in  Rome  ?  These  accusations  cannot  be  traced  farther 
ba^k  than  the  twelfth  century^  that  is  five  hundred  years  at 
least  after  this  Pontiff's  death.  Ilis  refikl'  crimes  in  the?  eyes 
of  both  Bayle  aud  Gibbon,  are,  that  he  was  aFbpe;  sitidtftift 
he  converted  England  to  Christianity! 
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iviuoh  Ukm  sepamteiy,  would  h&ve  been  soflkieDt 
to  €0Mtit«te  the  diaracteristic  ornament  of  any 
odier  citj. 

But  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea 
of  this  magnificence^  I  will  descend  to  particulars^ 
and  give  a  oonciae  acconnt  of  some  of  its  prindpid 
edifices^  such  as  the  Chaae — Aqueduct — Via  or 
Roads — Forums— Porticos — Themut  and  Tempks  ; 
after  which  I  Will  subjoin  some  singular  and 
striking  instances  of  private  grandeur. 

A  Greek  author*  has  observed^  that  Roman 
greatness  manifested  itself  most  conspicuously  in 
the  Cloaca,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  high  roads,  works 
peculiarly  Roman^  and  from  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  utility^  solidity,  and  grandeur,  indicative  in 
a  very  nncommon  degree  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  that  wonderful  people.  Some  of  these 
works,  such  as  the  Cloaca,  were  built  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  city,  and  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  omens  and  pledges  of  its  duration  and 
future  greatness.  Many  of  the  aqueducts,  and  I 
believe  most  of  the  roads,  were  of  the  republican 
era,  when  magnificence  was  confined  to  public 
edifices,  and  the  resources  of  architectm'e  were 


*  DioD*  Aniiq.  Rom.  iii. 
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employed  for  the  convenience  or  tfaeanmsemeiit 
of  the  people  at  fao^.  To  treat  of  each  sepa* 
rately. 

CLOACiE. 

It  appears  singular  to  rank  sewers  among  ob- 
jects of  admiration^  yet  no  edifices  are  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  it.  The  Cloaca  were  arched  gal- 
leries carried  under  the  city  in  every  direction; 
they  were  wide  enough  for  a  loaded  cart  or  boat 
to  pass  with  convenience^  and  all  communicated 
with  the  Cloaca  numma.  The  latter  is  about  six^ 
teen  feet  in  breadth  and  thirty  in  height ;  its  pave* 
ment^  sides^  and  arch^  are  all  formed  of  blocks  of 
stone,  so  solid  in  themselves^  and  so  well  con- 
nected together,  that  notwithstanding  the  weights 
that  have  rolled  over  them,  the  buildings  that  load 
them,  and  the  ruins  that  encumber  them,  not  one 
has  given  way  durmg  the  space  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  To  cleanse  them,  various  ^streams 
were  introduced,  which  rolled  along  with  a  ra- 
pidity sufficiently  violent  to  weaken  any  ordinary 
edifice ;  when  obstructed,  the  expence  of  clearing 
them  was  enormous,  and  upon  one  occasion 
amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  ^ 

The  Chaca  ^naxima  was  erected,  as  is  well 
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iiionphi,  in:  the  reign  ef  TWqoiAidff  ISn^tpirtms/^  ittd 
shews  io  what  a(  d^ree  of  ^eif^don  the  arts  wew 
carried  at  Rome  then  in  its  infancy.  They.were 
all  still  nnunpaired  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric^  and 
drew  from  that  prince  some  exclamations  of  snr- 
prise  and  admiration.  The  Cloaca  maxima  stands 
even  now  (though  altfiosiC  choked  uj^  mih  nAbish 
asni  weeds  and  damaged  at  one  ead  tiM  hy  thne 
bnt  Ky  interest  and  folly)  a  moitumeflit  of  propor* 
tioft  and  of  solidity. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Ancient  Rmiie  was  snppKed  with  water  by  nine 
aqiiedacts^  of  which  tJie  first  was  opened  by  Appitts, 
and  beans  his  name.  The  others  weie^  Jbtio  Vetus 
— Martia-^Tepula — Julia — Virgo — Abietina  (Ath- 
gti^Vsi)— Claudia— Am  Naous.^   These  aqnedocts 

■       ■   ■      ■■■■■}■' 

*  .  .  •  .  Adalia  tradttcebatur  opera  foras  ifi  circo  fa« 
aiendo8>  doaearaque  maidniaiD,  receptaculmB  omnium  par- 
gan^eBtoruii}  urbis :  qaibos  duobus  operibiis  vix  nova  bte 
m^tgnificeatia  qiaicqaara  afiequare  potuit.     Tit,  £to.  1. 

Sed  tanc  Mnes  aggtris  Tftstum  spathito  et  siibotf ii^tiooe$ 
la^aQas  CapitoUi  mirabaqlfir  |  pratera4  eloacam  open|io  om- 
nium dicta  maximum  ....  durant  a  Tarquinio  Frisco  annis 
prope  septipgentis  inexpugnabiles.  d,  PUm,  Hist.  Lib,  xxx^L 

t  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  th^  names  .aad  wimber 
of  the  aqueducts  I  confine  my  statements  to  the  reign  of 
!^erva;  succeedipg  Emperors  increased  the  numbeiv^  and 
changed  the  names. 
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rw  a  liist^iice  of  £rp^  tw^ve  tp  aixty-two  mile^ 
^sd  conveyed  whf)le;  riyfgrs  through  znqimtains  and 
aver  plaios)  sometimes  under  grcnind,  and  some* 
time$  jsuppprted  by  arches?  to  the  centre  of  th? 
city.*  Two  in  particular^  the  Claudia  and  Am9 
vmdy  were  carried  over  arches  for  more  than 
twenty  iqU^>  %ad  sometimes  raised  n^ore  than  one 
bmidred  aiit^  twenty  fedt,  ^bove  the  level  of  the 
ciMS)try*  Tbe  ctim^el  through  whidi  the  wateir 
flawed  i«  th^ae  fujueducts  (and  in  one  of  them  two 
streams  roU^  upmingled  thq  Que  over  the  other) 
ipwi  i^^v^y^  .wide  and  h$gh  wougii  iw  workmen 
tQ  p|UM  md  Gari*y  utAterisds  f^r  rqpajir;  and  all 
.wei^.Uued  with  ct  specie*  of  plaster  hard  and  iqir 
^fHf^etmble  ^  marhki  itidlf^  called  by  the  auci^t^i  ^ 
1$W  ^mmm*  Of  these  aqueducts  three  are,  suffix 
tiwt  to^supi^y  modern  Rome^  though  it  poi^taips 
i)ot  les9  than  one  huudr^  aud  mglity  thousand 


*  TU^  iluirt  descripiian  which  Statiufi  gives  of  some  of 
the  principal  aqueducts  is  poetical^  and  indeed  in  his  best 
Style. 

Vqs.uiM  f^m  I^timOi  sept^nsqiie  eulmio^  Nyi^pba 
InqpUtis,  Tybrimque  novis  attollitis  undis> 
Quas  pr«cep8  Anien>  atque  exceptura  natatus 
Virgo  juvat^  Marsasque  nives,  et  frigora  ducens 
Martia^  prscelsis  quarum  vaga  molibus  unda 
Cf^sctt,  Kt  innumero  pendeni  traasmittiinr  arcu. 
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inhabitaatSy  with  a  profiisi0ii  of  wuter  nq^erabm^ 
dandy  siyBEudent  for  all  private  as  well  as  pdUie 
purposes ;  what  a  prodigious  quantity  then  must 
the  nine  have  poured  continually  into  the  ancient 

atyi 

As  I  have  already  givai  some  account  of  ^ese 
Aqueducts^  I  sbaU  here  confine  myself  to  a  few 
additional  observations.  Authors  differ  as  to  their 
number^  because  the  same  great  dbannel  oStea 
branched  ort  into  lesser  divisions^  whidi  on  ae* 
count  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  sop* 
plied^  were  sometimes  considered  as  separate  aque- 
ducts. To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  same  aque^ 
duct  sometimes  bore  different  names.  I  have 
adopted  the  number  given  by  Frontinus,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Emperor  Nerva  to  inspect  and 
repair  these  important  works,  and  must  dP  course 
be  considered  as  decisive  authority.  Most  parts 
of  the  city  were  supplied  by  two  aqueducts,  in 
order  to  prevait  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by 
derangements  and  reparations ;  and  one  aqueduct, 
which  conveyed  a  stream  of  less  pure  and  whole- 
some water  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  supply 
the  Naumachias,  Circuses,  and  Cloacse.  The  num- 
ber of  public  reservoirs  of  water  called  from  their 
depth  and  extent  LakeSy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  than  thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  fountains 
scarcely  credible ;  since  Agrippa  alone,  as  has  been 
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notioed  ehiewiietey  dp^msSL^mcftt  than  dne  htmdr^ 
in  the  space  of  one  year.  When  th6  estent/the 
solidity^  the  decorations^  and  above  all^  the  utility 
of  these  immense  works  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion,  the  reaikr  will  find  no  difficolty  m  preferring 
them  wiih  Frontinos^  to  the  idle  bulk  of  the 
pyramids^  and  even  to  the  graceftd  but  less  useful 
dKfices  of  Greeee.^ 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  oniaments  that 
graced  the  ialxs  and  foun^im^  such^as  pillars^ 
temples^  and  statues.  The  latter  gaieraJly  repre^ 
sented  river  gods,  and  among  them  were  the  Niky 
the  Tiber y  the  Ardus^  the  Achebus,  the  Tigris,  the 
EupkraieSy  the  Rhine,  the  DamAe,  and  many 
others  discovered  at  different  periods  amidst  ibt 
rdins ;  some  of  which  still  remafad,  aiid  others  httvt 
been  tmusported  to  Nafdes,  to  Florence,  and  te^ 
•cendy  to  Paris. 

Maay  inscriptions  have  also  been  ftund  be- 
longing anciently  to  these  fountains*  That  which 
Pope  tremslated  for  his  grotto,  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  number.    It  is  now  in  the  ^otto  ai  Egeria. 


*  Tot  aquarum  tain  multis  necessariis  luolibus^  pyramidaa 
Yidelicet  otiosas  comparem,  ant  cetera  inertia>  sed  famil 
celebrata  Grscoraxn    opera  ?—^-Fron^   De   Jqued.    Rama, 
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The  nam  of  Aese  piodigioiia  edifien  to«eriiig 
frr  «hove  all  mocfem  boUdu^^  tMmet  tkie  eye  on 
tbe  (Cetei*  and  JSj^wjAk  Monnla,  but  fi«  die  «l« 
taatkm  slill  more  poweriUly  when  sinBeina^.  ia 
broken  lines  over  the  solitary  Can^xigna,  they  pr&- 
tftnt  in  the  midst  of  desolation  one  of  ibe  siost 
wrnfyi^  inatanceB  ever  peiiiaps  cxfailHted  of  miigiiifi* 
otMe  im  decay • 

>  Ron^  ws^^  iodehted  to  Appiae  Clandius  for  b^ 
iMpodnctf ;  to  t\m  pnWc  i^irit  and  taints  of  tb^ 
•Hpe  emior  she  otred  abo  her  vise  or  roads.  Aa 
ib^sa  iKoriia  thovgb  they  shew  the  t«»te.  which  th# 
Ramans  had  for  the  great  and  the  uMifol^  yet  bnvo* 
little  connexion  with  the  magnificence  of  the  city^ 
I  ihatt  confine  myself  to  very  few  observations. 
In  (be  first  plaee^  iha^  stocid  in  the  RMfian  Fonun 
a  pill^  of  gold,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  dis^ 
cancels  oi  t&e  great  cities  of  Italy^  and  of  the  em- 
pire, which  pillar  was  from  these  two  circumstances 
called  Milliarium  AurewmJ^    At  this  column  the 


*  This  Gohnmi  was  «r«cted  hj  AugustiM^  ftml  stood  ^isar 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  Notwithstanding  its  name  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  of  brass  gill. 
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roads  ccfmmeaccA,  and  dienee  hraMkei  off  frdm 
Rome  to  every  part  of  Ilaly^  sDd  were  eatfied  on 
in  straight  lines^  sometimes  cut  through  the  solid 
rock^  asid  Mraetimea  rottsed  on  arekes.  They  were 
IMeratly  wpeftkltig  meestranst^  not  ftmA  hut  flagged^ 
add  eompfMed  fre^ue»tty  of  vast'  UMk»,  Mjthet 
hbwti  nor  shaped  by  art^  b«ft  fitted  WgOiher  m  iIkm 
Ofigmal  form.  ThisF  method  bad  an  uncoinmofi 
idtatitage,  as  the  natural  eoaliug,  if  I  may  so  calt 
it  J  of  the  stone,  enahkd  it  to  resist  whh  mwe 
f^et  die  action^  of  f be  weafthey^  and  the  fiicAoa  dP 
carriages.  Henee  st^b  parts  of  tbe^  Via  Apfm^A 
hate  c^eaped  destiDctioiir^  M  at  Fendi  and  Mohy 
shew  few  traces  of  Wear  aiMl  decay  after  a  dtoration 
df  t^o  thousand  years.  When  hew&'ifoiiea  wei^ 
-Used  they  were  cut  ont  into  large  blocks  eH  im^ 
three/ of  even  five  feet  ^iqnaiifti  aiid  Md  togtdiwr 
without  atijr  eeiiieifit^  yet  M  firmly  and  doMly 'Gini- 
riected;,  as  to  appear  mther  a  eontinned  rdek>  dMft 
an  artificial  combinaitiMr ;  they  have  i^siiied  bblh 
the  influence  df  tn«ie  and  the  pitssstft^  of  tb*  ^io*. 
tx6Mi  lokdft  fhat  hkve  passed  over  iSaeA,  hi  a  Inltt^ 
her  altogethei-  inconceivable.  These  roiwSs  Weife 
in  process  of  time  extended  to  the  ttioat  dist^M 
|)rovitiees  of  the  empire,  and  foMned  an  earjr 
communieation  between  Britain  and  Mesopetamid, 
between  Drrder  and  Egypt.  Thiii^  the  civilbed 
workl  owes  to  the  Romans  the  first  establishment 
and  example  of  a  commodious  intercourse ;  one  of 
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tbe  greatest  aids  of  commerce^  and  means  of  im- 
provement that  society  can  enjoy. 

The  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Rom«i 
power  were  for  many  ages  so  incredibly  stnpid  as 
to  nnderralne  this  blessings  and  aknost  always 
negieeted)  sometimes  wantonly  destroyed^  the  roada 
that  intersected  the  provinces  which  they  had  in- 
vaded. But  the  example  of  the  Roman  Pontifl^ 
the  authority  of  the  clergy^  and  the  remains  which 
they  stQl  beheld,  gradually  though  slowly  opened 
their  eyes,  and  called  their  attention  to  an  object 
of  toch  prime  importance.  I  have  said  slawli/,  as  to 
this  day,  the  different  governments  of  Germany^* 
8pain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  are  still  so  far 
immersed  in  barbarism  as  to  leave  the  traveller  to 
work  his  way  through  their  respective  territories 
;wtth  infinite  fatigue  and  difficulty,  by  tmcks  and 
paths  oftentimes  almost  impassable.  Even  in 
coubtries  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been 
4>aid  tp  the  roads,  how  inferior  are  all  modem 
works  in  firmness  and  durability  to  the  ancient 
Via.  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  there  was 
barely  sufficient  room  on  the  Via  Appia  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  each  other,  and  this,  if  the  obser- 
,vation  be  coiifined  to  a  very  few  narrow  passes. 


*  The  Austrian  territories  in  Germany  arc  excepted  from 
this  censure. 
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sucJi  as  sovKtimen  cicctur  in  our  best  andsoss^ 
roaids,  may  be  tnie;  but  if  meaint  to  b^.  g^^^ 
it  is  certainly  ill-fonnded^  as  the  average  breadth 
of  Ae,Fia  Ap^  is  from  eighteen  to  tweBfy4wo 
feet, 

The  reader  will  reeoUec^  without  doubt  that 
all  these  magnificent  outlets  dnd  approaches  to  the 
^  imperial  city  were  bordered  on  each  side^  not  .with 
i^ws  [only^  but  with  streets  of  tombs^  and  thus 
converted  into  so  many  avenues  of  deaths  and 
scenes  of  mortality*  The  last  object  that  a  Roman 
beheld  at  his  departure^  and  the  first  that  struck 
him  on  his  return^  was  the  tombs  ,qf  his  ancestors* 
The  sepulchres  of  the  heroes  of  the  early  ages 
were,  during  the  reign  of  liberty  the  most  conspi- 
cuous ;  but  under  the  Gtesars,  they  were  eclipse^ 
by  the  funereal  pomp  of  the  freedmen^  the  para- 
sites,  the  sycophants  of  the  emperors.  Hence  that 
indignant  epigram,  . 

Marmoreo  tumiilo  Licinus  jacet :  at  Cato  {Murf  Oj 
Fompeius  nuUo :  credimus  esse  deos  }* 

Though  every  road  presented  the  tombs  of 
many  illustrious  persons,  yet  the  Via  Appia  was 


*  The  satyriat  might  have  spared  tiie  gods  $  perhaps  in 
Mmr  eyes  th^  bjBifher  (for  such  was  Licinus)  might  have  been 
superior  both  to  th^  hero  and  the  phikisopher. 
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4HmoUed  i>]p  tba  ^eatest  miaitm  «f  eeMbnMwi 
msmwi  aood  iiebeU  aa  its  mdcB  rming  in  mriuBflhidy 
•lole  ibe  .Mpirichres  of  die  Semtflii,  4lke  MeteUi, 
«sd  tke;8aipi68i;  ef  AecUab.  hmA  of  Enaitts.  Moit 
of  the  inscriptions  that  marked  these  receptadoi 
of  departed  greatness,  were  like  the  views  of  the 
minute  fkiloio^MrSy  who  {nreoipkated  the  fall  of 
iloBiey  Bavrair^  earlUy^  and  vtoMal^ 

Non  Domen^  non  quo  genitus^  non  unde^  quid  egi> 
Idtttiid  hi  teternttm  turn  dtris,  ossa^  nihii. 

How  ineap^  how  pnsillanimotiSj  hew  .unworthy  the 
higb-minded  Roman  |  The  .foUowiog  clufiati^iii 
epitaph  would  hasve  been  more  appropriate  on  the 
tomb.of  a  Cato^.a  Scipioi  or  a  Cicero  :^-*-- 

logMlie  teperest  Cm2tft>  jM«rlpni're«eptee9t 
HifAo,  qnod  tcnae  eat^  inaxiiiia.Roma.tenet. 

But  to  pass  from  roads  which,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  are  not  immediately  connected  with  my 
present  object,  the  ancient  Greeks  pretended,  and 
their  admirers  at  present  are  often  heard  to  main- 


*  '*  Maximum  vero  argumentum  tsst,**  says  the  latter,  with 
his  usual  magnificenix  of  language,  '*  tiaturam  ipsam  de 
immortalitate  animorum  tacitam  judicare^  quod  omnibus 
cura&  sunt  et  maxime  quidem  quae  post  mortem  futura  sint. 
....  quid  prc^agntio  iiominis  .  •  •  .  quid'testaffwiitorum 
dfiigcH4ta«  <pMd  ^090  s^pultronm  m^nwmmkL^  quid  ekigk 
significant^  nisi  ao»  Mmn  etiaai'oogfUrt?^    '  Asoii&  Kfr.  1^ 
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fefti,  Wiftt'Rome  «trM  aR  h^  magtiificenfe%i'ft* 
arts  ttffSreece^idilfclrsl^l^amedftiri^  ^  BN)^ 
ttna  M^ceMriafin  wsii*.'  fforacfe'f  al*h6irl^nie«k 

e^iah  -jJtidfe  ate*  iimit^:*^  •  q9ht^hbWt*^'attcS6ht 
^  w  gfeneirfeV'tiSs  t^ttibh^^Jnkjf^  fcfe,  it 'Bt^fe  i^atf  irt 
tolifl  foiia&B<!rti'rtfie  fet«li'M;  fli^-oF'fhc  «lii«6 
gran*  woite  'i^igh  I  ha^ef /iherffititfedi  4he  fltit 
was  erected  at  a  time  when  ^Qneciah  ardhitedttrri 
was  in  its  in&ney^  attd  tbe  two  olfhei^  before  airyr 
regular  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  .the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter  derived  their  arts 
ahd  sciiences'from  iheir  neighbdrs,  4he^EtTtircaii9,  a 
singular  people,  >Wio  ffourisfced  to  richeiSr,  p6#f^ 
and  science,  fek-  some  ages  bcffore  iflie  Greeks  be^- 
gan  to  emerge  from  their  -primitite  'baiferisfm; 
ati8  to  them  ^eRomkhs  probaffily  weif^  ififlc^&tca 
for  that  sdKd;  taste  whidd  Histinguiiihed  Aein  ctct 
after,  'Hiey  seem  indeed  iii  all  their  wmks  'awl 
edifices  to  hare  had  constantly  in  view  the  i3b*ee 
great  qualities,  which  in  arcfaitectare  give  ex^ii- 
lence  without  the  aid  of  orndment,  and  by  their 
own  intrinsic  merit  command  adtniratioB«    This 


*  Grscia  capta  ferum  victorem  cqpit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.  'Ep.Lib.ii. 

•        .         ^ 
The  arte  tp  wlUfih:  Uoswt  alludes  areihe  asts  9f..FQet]c;» 
Criticisai,  and  Rhetoric,  and  tp  these  his  acVnowledgment 
1ttU8t  be  cbnfined« 
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palace?^  t}^p•/ohf^ifik^f^thfi  j^^ 

City...     ;j.  .,  f  ,  »..^.,  ,.   ,,.  ». .      .. .  .i  .- 

.  ^  Mfl^eth^  tJ|M*,sgfe^  l»ejlttri|i|rted,.to  the  iac 
iMnpte  9^4  lesjiQUjt.iqig  tfif  .Jftfeffliaiw,  and  to  th« 
ai:chitectnial  .fchppl  e§t9t^li«b^d  fj^  Niim^  or  to 
that  magnftnipfuty,  yfecb  sm9»  tp  fea¥e'^rowii  out 
of  the  yery  soil,  and  to  have  been  inhaled  with  the 
air  of  ancient  Rome>  I  kiK>w  not ;  but  it  <»nnqt  be 
a/}cri|)ied  to  the.  in%epce  of  the  Greels^^  w  it  arose 
h^re  they  werf;  knpwn^  and  flonrisbodfloog  after 
liiejr  were  foigotten^  among,  the  Romans.  At  a 
later  period  they  certamly  borrowed  the  Greek 
orders,  but  they  employed  them  upon  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  their  own  greatness  and  far  aboYt 
the  means  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  seem,  in. a 
great  measure,  to  have  confined  tlieir  magnificence 
to  gates,  mausoleums,  and  temples ;  while  the  for- 
mer, allowing  their  splendor  a  much  wider  range, 
extwded  its  influence  to  baths,  circusei^  forums. 
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Cdtej  and  Basflkss.  N&y,  litejr  Bccsni^  teifte  ik  Ibtt 
iipltiiM  of  die^Gte^  ^beKtatif^,'nh6'tpe^ 
thi^tiHMcteni  of  BcHcae  wHb  aii  adminstidii  t)M 
eMM  btive  iriien  fkun  a  seue  t»f  inferiority  oafyv 
fi^iitfl^  itirpiissed  than  eren  iti  tlioae  Tery  ftbritft 
i&  "Hhieh  the  principal  boast  and  glory  of  Greece 
eensisted^  acid  to  have  left  ihem  at  length  ihe  sole 
ftd?a&tage  of  harving  first  myeiited  llie  OrderB.  In 
reality  it  woold  be-  diffieolt  to  &id  a  temple  eqnal 
m  b^mty  t6  (lie  ]^lbeo»^  a  taagidtQde  to  that 
of  Peace,  and  in  splendor  to  that  of  Ji^iter  Ca* 
^tolinns.  The  tomb  of  Hadrian,  in  materials, 
eleTation^  and  -omainent^  ecpatttUed,  perhapi  ex- 
oisUed;  the  Hatieamaisiaii  maoaoietmi^'*  and  aK  Aii^ 
theatres  of  Greeee  snnk  into  insignificance  before 
the  enormous  drcnmference  of  the  CoKseum.       - 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
aixty-tbree  feel  ill  length>  somewhat  less  Itf  breadth^  and  iii 
htight  tw«iiy*fii^  cubits  or  about  f$t%f  feet;  it9  whole 'tir^ 
cttmference>  ioclttdlDg  a  square  Of  open  sp»09L«tottnd  it,  wai 
four  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  On  the  mausfl^wn^xoae  a 
pyramid  of  the  same  elevation  as  the  mausoleum  itsellFy  that 
is,  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  feet,  and  on  its^  summit 
stood  a  quadriga.  The  elevation  of  the  whole  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet.  It  was  supported  by  thirty*six  pillars, 
and  its  four  sides  were  sculptured  by  four  of  the  most  emi- 
sent  artists.  I  leave  the  task  of  reconciling  these  dimen- 
sions with  the  rules  of  proportion  to  professed  architects.  I 
must  however  add,  that  they  are  far  inferipr  to  those  of  the 
Roman  mausoleum .  x 

VOL.  in.  N 
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'  '  8^ae^  tODTfltteny  ia  oxder-.  ta  d^)an^  the 
Boobnifliite  of  JftasDtti  giaodow  aad  to  xoike  the 
iwie  of  Greece  Ittve  ranaikdly  Ibat  tbe  fiMroer 
are  of  brick  and  were  lined  or  caaed  only  with 
aaasble,  wiiile  the  edifieesof  die  kftter  weie  ea^ 
tireiy  of  maxUe;  but  this  remark  originated  m 
hasty  and  impeiftct  observation^  and  is  inaocncate 
m  bodi  its  paitB^  as  many  of  iise  pnUic  bnildiogs 
at  Rome  were  of  solid  stone  or  marUe^  and  sever^ 
of  die  Grecian  edifices  were  of  brick  cased  Wid) 
marl^panneb.  C>f  this  latter  kind  was  the  mfusH 
solemn  above-mentioned.*  Manaehw,  indeed,  in 
sttd  to  have  fikst  indented  the  art  of  inenistii^ 
brick  walls  with  marble,  a  practice  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Angnstos,.  by  Cains  Ma* 
mnrra.  Fart  of  the  walls  of  Athens  were  fonned 
of  the  same  jmd^alsy  as  was  the  palace  of  Croesns^ 
that  of  Attains,  and  several  pnblic  edifices  at  Lace- 
daemon.  Hiny  goes  so  fieur  as  to  assert,  that  the 
Gfeeks  prefinred  brick  to  stcme  in  great  buildings 
as  more  durable,  and  adds  that  brick  walls,  when 
the  perpendicular  line  is. duly  attended  to,  last 
for  ever. 

FORUMS. 
We  next  come  to  the  Jorums  or  squares,  which 

*  Fliny,  xxxv.  14, 
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are  t^preseitted  by  &e  «pieidits  im-  ninir  miiirifiil 
to  edJ^e  tbe  apleiidM  of.evBirp««lIisnr  eit)r%  Mtlwte 
wcare  two  kinds  of  foraitts^  the  i^Iira  f^na&i^  ud 
the  For  a  CivUk.  The  fnoier  ware.toieiielijr  iMit? 
kets^  and  were  disliiigaiEAHed  eaeh.b)r  a  ^le^asj^mr 
sing  the  objects  to  which  they,  womafli^ropriiitei^ 
such  as  the  Forum  Boarmm,  Pisoatmium,  &tu  of 
tliese  of  course^  the  tmmber  was  uide&»te>  though 
commonly  supposed  to  be  about  twelve.  The 
Fifta  €mlia  were  iiitended^  aa  iS^r  ipoie'  itti^lies^ 
finr  the  trfmsactioii  of  pobUe  boai^f^^  amd  ipfi^ 
five  in  nuMber^  iSie  Firvm  Itimammi^D^Juiii 
— Augusti — Nervayfncpetidif  oo^d  Trarmiimm^ 
and  Trqjanu 

The  Forum  Bofmm^  ^^^  vsk  rmii  thf  $raAt 
ito  name  was  coeval  with  tke  oHy^^and;  i|«  4f«ti^ 
nalibn  was  connected  wi^  aU  «]|§  ;glDrl^  i^lltf 
Republic.  .  It  was.  indeed  the  $^^  or  r^te?  ^ 
throne  (^  Roman  powar.  It  "wasi  epuorcM-  witb 
bnildmgs  of  the  greatest  ma^ificenoe';  b«t  tib«i« 
buildings  were  ereeted  at  different  pm9da^  an4 
perhaps  with  little  regard  to  regularity.  They  cir*- 
cnmscribed  its  extent  within  very  nari^ow  limiti, 
bnt  these  limits  were  consecrated  by  omens  and 
angaries,  and  ennobled  by  fame  and  patriotism; 
they  were  too  sacred  to  be  removed.  It  was 
therefore  fonnd  inadequate  to  the  reception  of  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  the  public  assemblies^ 
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md  JvjuoA  Ok$»  took  upcm  hioiself  the  popular 
islnffge  of  BOcemmodBtiag  the  Roman  pe<^le  with 
another  forum,  without  however  vioktiog  the 
^iigsAtf  and  pre-eminence  of  the  first,  which  always 
fe^iaed  exdwively  the  title  of  Great,  and  the  ap- 
pellatian  qf,  Rman. 

Nomen  terns  fiOsle  rege^br  Prop, 

-     Qf  this  new  for^n^  called  the  Julian^  we  only 
Imdw,  that  the  gromid  on  whidh  it  stood  cost  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  its  principal 
,  wnament  was  a  temple  oC  Venus  Geqitrix. 

The  ftmun  of  Augostua  was  lined  on  each  side 
by  a  portico>  and  terminated  by  the  temple  of 
Mars  Bit  Ukor.*  Under  the  porticos,  on  one 
tide  stood  in  bronze  the  Latin  and  Roman  kings, 
from  Eneas  dawn  to  Tarqnioius  Svperbus ;  on  the 
other*  were^raaged  the  Roman  heroes  all  in  tri- 
umphal robes*  -On  the  base  of  each  stat^ie  was 
inscribed  the  history  of  the  person  whom  it  re- 
presented. In  the  centre  rose  a  colossal  statue  of 
Angusttis.'f' 


-     «  Ovi^.  Ftofe  Uh.y.  ver.  WL 

t  The  account  given  by  Suctonitt§  is  Mghly  honorablfe  t<r 
Aaguitas.    Proximum  a  Diis  immortalibus  honorem  mcme* 
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The  Forum  Ncrva,  tit  TrmsiMiuk]  ^(6h6siR^ 
because  it  formed  a  comrhunicaftidn  btetWeea  *Ke 
three  other  forums  a^d  that  of  Trafatr.  There  ar^ 
still  some  remains  of  this  fdrum^  aa  ])ait  <of  ^thft 
Trail  that  enclosed  it^  some  Corinthfan  pifians  b^^ 
longing  to  one  of  its  porticos^  ^nd  the  p&rtol-  6f 
the  temple  (^  Minerva.  It  waa  begun  by  Domi^ 
tian,  but  finished  by  Nenra« 

* 

The  Ibrum  Trajtmiy  or  U^immmy  was  the  last 
in  date^  but  the  first  in  beauty.  The  splehdo]^  of 
these  edifices  was  indeed  progremii^e :  this  Julida 
was  supposed  to  have  surpas^d  the  Roman ;  ^$tt 
of  Augustus  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  pukherrima 
Optra  qwe.  un^uamy  and  yet  it  was  acknowledge  t# 
be  inferior  to  that  of  Nerva ;  the  latter  yielded  to 
its  turn  to  the  matchless  edifice  of  Trajan.  Th» 
forum  consisted  of  four  porticos,  supported  by 
pillars  of  the  most  beaut^l  marble;  the  i^oc^of 
the  pbrticos  rested  upon  brazen  beanks^  and  wad 
covered  with  trazen  plates;  it  was  adorned  with 
statues  and  chariots  all  of  brass  ^ilt:  the  pave* 


lie  ducum  prsstitit  qui  imperium  poptili  Roman!  ex  minimo 
maximum  reddidissent.  Itaque  « • . . .  statuas  omnium  tri* 
umphali  elfigie  in  utraque  Fdrt  mi  portica  dtdfeavit.  Pro^ 
fesaun  est  edicto^  Commentum  id  se  ut  illarum  velut  ad  exem^ 
plar  et  ipse  dum  viveret,  et  insequentium  atatum  principet 
^xigerentur  a  civibusi^Oct.  Cas.  dug,  xxxi. 
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meat  was  of  variege^^  marble.  The  entrance 
was  at  iine  tod  by  a  triumphal  axdi,  at  the  other 
ttnd  opposite  was  a  temple ;  on  one  side  a  Basilica, 
im  the  other  a  pablic  library :  in  the  ceiiti«  rose 
flie  cdebrated  oolunm  orowned  with  die  cdiossal 
Matne  of  IVajan.  Apollodoms  was  the  ardiitect 
of  ^is  wonderftd  pile^  and  so  great  was  Ihe  beat^> 
I  might  almost  say,  the  perfection  of  the  ardiitee^ 
tnre,  and  so  rich  the  materials,  that  those  who 
bdield  it  seem  to  have  been  struck  domb  with 
astonishment,  and  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
their  admimtkm.^ 

When  this  wonderful  edifice  was  destroyed  it 
woiald  be  difficult  to  determine;  the  triumphal 
arch  which  formed  its  ^itrance  was  dismantled  so 


^  Such  at  teast  sppeara  to  baire  been  tbe  sensaCloa  eaipt* 
fienced  by  Ammiatiua  MsrcelMnos^  who,  in  his  semi-^eiter* 
0US  atyle,  betrays  the  confusion  both  of  Ub  feelings  and  his 
language.  His  words  are  untransUxteable — Cum  ad  Trsjani 
Porum  venisset^  (Constantius)  singularem  sub  omni  cselo 
structuram  ut  opinamur,  etiam  Numinum  assertione  mirabi- 
lem,  haerebat  attonitus  per  giganteos  contextus  circumferens 
mentero,  nee  rehtn  effabiles,  nee  rursus  mortalib«s  expe* 
tendoa^— Amoiig  the  statues  that  decorated  this  fonini,  two 
were  remarkable  for  their  materials,  one  of  Nicomedes  king 
of  fiithynia,  of  ivory;  the  other  of  amber,  representing  Au- 
gustus. The  celebrated  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  was  in 
front  of  the  Basilica. 
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early  as  <^  re^  QfCon&twtloe^/aaato  43Wtt«d^ 
or  at  least  its  omafoaiits^  ^^re  ^|(if|ajre4  tdi^ni^ 
the  arch  erected  in  honor  of  that  emperor.  Thje 
fofinA  ibfelf  esj^isfied^  w  I  Imvf^  atreaidly  phsar^d^  in 
^  time  of  Gregory  the  Gi;eat»^  and  consequ^M^ 
had  survived,  at  least  as  to  its  esi^utial  landnQ^iir 
stitaoM:  piirts^  tlue  rq)toted  si^s  jwd  ^d^sfuiters  of 
ih^  dty.^  Itse^ns/from  an  expression  of  Johip 
the  Deacon,  to  have  existed  in  the  be^ning  of 
Ihe  ninth  century;  its  desitra^ipi^  x^x^ft  thcpre^ofp 
be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  or  the  fnry  of  the  Ro« 
n^l^s  themselves  in  their  intestine  «!Wtests« 


PORTICOS. 

'        •  •  •  •  •••    .f 

From  the  forums  we  pass  naturally  to  tbf 
porticos,  so  numerous  and  so  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  Roipan  writers.  It  would  be  diffiic^t  to 
state  the  precise  number  of  these  buildings,  thooglpi 
we  know  it  to  have  been  considerable;  and  ijk 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  describe  their  site, 
extent,  and  various  decorations.  Of  the  following 
however  we  have  some  details,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  others.  It  must  be 
observed  that,  I  speak  not  here  of  siich  porticos  as 
merely  formed  the  vestibules  or  decorated  the  en- 
trance of  temples,  as  these  made  part  of  the  edifices 
to  whidi  they  were  annexed,  but  (^  those  only 
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whiehvWB  ended  aalelf,  fiir  the  uwwuMeauu^rf 


The  ^orfieMr  dk^pto,  so  odbd  fi«m  ite  iMUe 
fovi^  v 'pdfattSy  nw  cncifid  by  CiMiui  Octeirav^ 
Ae  Mwttff  Parses;  it  was  of  tlie  Ccftm- 
1 0idl€r  and  ovnainsiitod  widi  brann  cspiUus ; 
tile  walk  were  deoeiatad  widi  pokitings,  sepse- 
seiltttg  the  adueraments  of  tlie  foniideF*  Ife  stood 
'  ihe  Circus  Flamimus. 


Hie  portioo  of  Pompey,  aonegsd  txy  bis  thea^ 
tre^  was  siq>ported  by  one  luuidred  nudUe  *od- 
lumns;  it  opened  on  both  sides  into  groyes  c^ 
plane  trees,  and  was  refreshed  by  foontaiiis  and 
atreams.  It  was  ther^nre  in  summer  die  ftrorite 
resort  of  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  gaUant* 

Ai^ostns,  attentive  as  he  was  to  the  general 
embellishment  of  ihe  city,  did  notn^lect  aspedes 
of  edbfice  so  ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


*  Propertius  describes  it  with  its  cbaracteristic  oma- 
ments-^ 

Sdlket  umbrosis  soidet  Pompeia  coliunius 

Poiticas  anlcis  nobilis  Attalicis; 
Et  creber  pariter  platanis  surgentibos  ordo^ 

Flumina  sopito  qaeeque  Marone  cadunt. 

m.  ii.  n. 
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he  erectedriTsef^nd^ripd^tkai^  lAlmitVi  ^sUta^tAlt 
prompted  by  his  example^  his  most  distinguished 
amlfsipdleiiiKfidetidfi  (ded^widl  «kch4^hc»(^ir  fiSiniW 
woiJ£8^«f  ma^vSkcmceJ'^^'  iAsnaog  tfar&itnBr  tfcot 
die  portico  of  ^mmr  aad  -Lucks^^itvitil  a^baii^ 
aciBemsd  t&skir  ^itP^af^^OetaviapxifiKb^roterfaitt^ 
die  liiealre^o£  'JK'faixxdlits^  aiid  contribtit^  not  ^'a 
iitlter  tn  its  \»smtf  as  well  a^hcoiiTeiiieiit^ ;  'that  of 
Livia^  near  the  Roman  tanm;  H^  ^hM&t  iwb 
ornamented  with  a  collection  of  ancient  pictareS;, 
«nd^  shaded  by  a  vine  of  p^digknis  Inxnriance. 
Orid  alluded  to  it  iii  his^  usual  lirdy  manner. 

Bot  this  kod  eref^y  edifice  of  the  kind  prknr  itf^ 
this  era^  was  ecdipied  by  the  splendor  of  theJPa&i^ 
tine  portioc^  dedicated  to  Apollo,  it  waitstippinted 
by  piUars  of  Numidian  marble,  enUvened  with  ex- 
quiKte  paintings  and  statues,  and  emblazoned"  with 
brass  and  gold.  It  enclosed  the  library  and  ten- 
pie  of  AfNiUo^  10^  often  allndod  to  by  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  and  was  deservedly  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  the  city,*|* 


*  Suet  in  Aug.  89, 

t  The  description  which  Propertias  gives  of  tfait  portico 
is  the  best  extant^  and  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  dei- 
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Ajaother  poctico  enbcted  by  this  Em^peror^  wa» 
called  Ad  Natiomiy  firota  l^e  statoea  widi  wjbich 
it  was  fomiihed^'  represeiitiBg  variong  nations  in 
liieir  respectiTe  halnts.  It  was  perhaps  still  more 
BwnBFkahle  fmr  a  statoe  of  Hercoles^  aUmding  neg- 
lected  mi  tibe  gronnd.  That  sncfa  a  divinitf  should 
remain  thns  neglected  and  diahonored  ismuprisiog; 
bnt  the  reason  of  a  conduct  apparently  so  impiooSy 
is  higUy  honorable  to  Roman  feeling.  The  statne 
thns  ^kf^raded  had  been  brought  from  Carthage,* 


tails  to  suable  us  to  fonn  a  very  accurate  idea  of  its  decora^ 
tions. 

Aurea  Phoebi 
Porticus  a  magno  Csesare  aperta  f  uit : 
Tota  erat  in  speciem  Pcesis  digesta  ooknmia : 

Inter  qsas  Danai  fcmina  turba  sents* 
Hie  cquidem  Pboebo  visus  mibi  pulehrior  yso 

Mannoreus  tacita  carmen  hiare  Ijnra. 
Atque  aram  circum  steterant  armenta  Mjronis^ 

Qaatuor  artificis  vivida  signa  boves. 
Tom  medium  diaro  surgetet  manaof^  leosplnin, 

£t  patriA  Pheobo  oarius  Ortygia. 
Auro  soils  erat  supra  fiistigia  curruSj 

Et  valvse  Lybici  nobile  dentis  opus; 
Altera  dejectos  Pwrnassi  vertioe  GsUeSy 
Altera  moerebat  funera  Tantalidos. 
Deinde  inter  matrem^  Deus  ipse^  interque  sororem 
Pythias  in  longft  carmina  veste  sonat. 

Lib,  ii.  31. 

*  See  Pliny  xxxv.  40.    Inbonorus  est  nee  in  templo  ullo 
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and  was  die  verf  one  to  wUch  the  Cartbagmiaiis 
were  accastomed  to  offer  human  iriotiitis^  ^^SacrmC 
as  Titus  Livius  remarks^  ^*  mimme  Romanum.** 

The  Porticus  Septorum.  Cicero  speaks  of  this 
portico  as  abdut  to  be  erected^  and  intended  to 
ejsibrace  in  its  whole  extent  tlie  spaoe  of  a  nsk^* 
jRiny^  gives  ns  to  understand  that  it  was  finkhed 
or  repaired  by  Agrippa,  and  enclosed  not  the  s^ta 
tributa  carriitiiy  where  the  people  assembled  to  vote? 
birt  the  Diribitarium,  or  place  where  the  legions 
were  mustered  and  paid.  These  edifices  were  all 
of  marble^  and  the  latter  in  particular  unusually 
magnificent. 

Agrippa  also  built  and  gave  his  name  to  an« 
other  portico,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  present  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  to*have  been  carried  ro^nd  it.  But  as  he  had 
erected  Therma  and  other  noble  fabrics  near  that 
edifice,  it  is  more  probable  that  his  portico  en* 
closed  the  whole,  and  united  them  together  in  one 
grand  circumference.     Thnt  it  was  extensive  is 


Hercules^  ad  quern  Pool  omnilTas  annb  luiiBi&t4  saenficavc- 
runt  Tictimi;,  hpmistans  ante  aditam  portions  ad  nationis. 
Lib,  xxxyi* 

f  Pliny  xvl.  40. 
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evident  from  Horace^  who  represents  it  as  a  public 
walk^  much  frequented* 

Cum  bene  votum 
Porticos  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appt.  ^ 

The  materials  were^  as  in  all  Agrippa's  wpiks^  rich 
manbles;  and  the  ornaments  were  paintings  and 
statues. 

The  Poftico  of  Hercules  or  of  Fkilippus,  so 
called  because  rebuilt  hj  the  latter  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  Augustus^  and  dedicated  to  llfercules^  whose 
temple  it  enclosed^  under  tl^e  appellation  of  Musa^ 
getes,  or  leader  of  the  muses.  It  was  erected  solelj 
for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  of  course  was 
decorated  with  an  unusual  profusion  of  splendid 
objects,  as  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  when  h^ 
is  informed,  that  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis^ 
Itnd  Antiphilus,  formed  part  of  its  furniture. 

Several  porticos  todc  their  appellations  from 
the  temples  to  which  they  were  annexed,  aa4 
seemed  to  l^av^  formed  either  vast  squares  or  courts 
before,  or  immense  galleries  round  their  respective 
temples,  thus  detaching  them  from  ordinary  builds 
ings,  and  giving  them  a  solitary  grandeur.^ 


*  The  temple  of  Jesusalem^  both  first  and  second^  was. 
surrounded  by  a  portico;  and  most  of  the  ancient  chiMfches 
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llie  Poitico  of  Quirinus  and  that  of  Europe^ 
are  mentioned  by  Martial^  as  fashionable  places 
of  resort,  and  must  consequently  have  been  very 
spacious.  That  of  liis  was  remarkable  not  otXj 
for  paintings  but  mosaics.  It  would  be  an  useless 
repetition  of  the  same  terms  to  enumerate  mpr^  of 
these  edifices,  especially^  as  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  numbers,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient  to  inform  him,  that  the  approach  to  the 
Curiae,  the  Basilicae,  the  Fpmms,  was  generally  by 
porticos ;  that  several  ranges  of  porticos  led  to 
the  Capitol,  and  lii^d  the  ^ides  of  the  declivity; 
that  the  Canqms  Martms  was  surroqniJed  by  an 
uninteijrupted  colonnade;  that  almost,  every  Em- 
peror distinguished  himself  by  the .  erection  of  2^ 
Bew  edifice  of  the  kind ;  and  that  Nero  is  said  by 
Suetonius,;^'  to  have  lined  the  streets  of  Rome 
(those  probably  which  he  himself  had  rebuilt)  with 
a  continued  portico.^ 

20  Italy  are  separated  firom  the  street  by  a  court  genenlljr 
Supported  by  pillars.  Such  is  the  Ambrosian  Basilica  «* 
Milan^  the  cathedral  of  Salernum^  and  the  most  ancient  of 
all  churches^  St.  Clennent's^  at  itome.  This  mode  of  ini^tat- 
ing  places  of  worships  to  confonnable  to  ta^te  and  reasov^ 
has  been  adopted  and  applied  with  unpamlleled  xnagnificeooe 
to  the  Basilica  VaUcana. 

•  Lib.  xi.— Lib.  ii.  12.— See  also  Lib.  iii.  20, 
.     t  Suet.  Ner.  16. 

X  Several  porticos  were  erected  by  Jatter  Emperon  of 
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THERMJE. 

There  were  in  Rome  sixteen  public  liatfa^ 
tsually  iaHed  TkenncEy  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Tliougli 
Aey  differed  both  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  yet 
they  had  so-jie  features  in  common,  and  contained 
spacious  hal  for  bathing  and  swimming ;  for  read- 
ing and  de:  ..  nation ;  for  conversation  and  exercise. 


IMlopUlkiiig  «0(tf nl,  Socb  w«0  Ihai  of  QaUiemif^.  extendiag 
pe»r  two  miles  along  the  Via  Flaminia,  that  is^  ffom  the  Fia 
Lata  to  the  Pons  Milvius:  that  of  Gordian  in  the  Campus^ 
Marlins,  which  was  a  mile  in  lengthy  and  formed  of  one 
range  of  pilasters  and  four  of  colnmnd^  opening  upon  plantar 
lions  of  boK«  cedar,  and  myrtle*  The  Gordian  famUy  wevs 
vookarkahle  f9i^  their  opulence  and  magnificence.  Their  vjUk 
on  the  Via  Prenestina  contained  baths  as  large  as  some  of  th^ 
Therma  in  Rome ;  three  basilicas  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  each ;  and  a  portico  supported  by  two  hundred  pillars 
of  the  rarest  marbles. 

Before  I  give  up  this  subject  I  cannot  but  express  both 
my  surprise  and  my  regret  that  the  public  portico  has  never 
been  introduced  into  England,  or  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  capital.  If  we  consult  utility^  no  edifice  is  better 
adapted  to  a  cold  and  rainy  climate  5  if  magnificence,  none 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  stately.  Every  square  at 
least  might  be  lined,  and  every  church  and  theatre  sur- 
rounded with  porticos ;  the  want  of  them  around  places  of 
public  resort  is  a  real  nuisance.  But  our  tittte  in  public 
edifices  is  still  in  its  infancy* 
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Thege  haHs  were  aU  Imed  bs%A  paved  with  nutflilej 
and  adorned  with  the  tntist  Valoable  stataes  and 
paintings.  They  were  surrounded  with  plaBtatlont 
azid  walks^  and  combined  every  species  of  "polibe 
and  manly  amusement.  The  account  which  I 
hav^  abready  given  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian^ 
Cancaila>  and  Titus^  render  any  furthff  description 
nsekss  in  this  place.  I  must  howtrer  ob^rfe^ 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  ha^^ osieviated  so 
widely  from  the  ancients  in  this  particular,  and 
that  the  use  of  baths  both  hot  and  cbld,  so  whole- 
some and  sometimes  so  nec^sary,  should  not  be 
rendered  more  easily  attainable  to  those  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  them,  the  poor  and  laboring  claM 
^  mankind*  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that 
fai  eleatiliuess  the  moderns  are  far  inferior  to  tibe 
ancients  or  rather  to  ihe  Rolnans,  wjho  seem  M 
have  carried  this  ^ewi-virtue  to  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment almost  incredible.^ 

It  is  not  surfN'ising  that  the  Tkermce  covering 
sudi  a  space  of  ground,  and  aaclosing  so  inany 


*  The  foUowkig  vene  of  Lnc^is  shelve  bow  mtinjr  op^ra* 
iions  a  polite  Koman  aadenirent.evf  a  in  that  rude  i^^  hef€i» 
lie  finished,  or  rather  before  he  began  his  toilet 

Scabor>  suppelor,  desquamor,  pumloor ,  oraor, 
Bsptior,  piogor    •    •    •    *    » 
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iqpil;  opi^lnitiptrovi^^  9^oiiU  look  KRftktmjiim 
^jQt  of  a  Jlauian,  who,  owld^eojoy  .efwy.ibqri 

ftftftmi^  to  cnmlate* 

..,     •  /    .    •         '   -  i      .        ■•»':'  ^ 

There  were  in  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty 
temples.  Of  the  &r  greater  part  of  t)ie«e  edifices 
we  b^x^.^  present  no  account.  Of  some  of  the 
^w  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  I  have  abready 
KgoHj^m  ?  I.  vi)l.  <l)f;vf^i:e  con&M  mjrstlfMtpjreaeM 
tQ Afew q^^itiffwl fywmrfa"  '!    v: 


tl^.lafl^  in.^'QVoe,  vaa  from  its  destinati(9»'^ 
most  sacred^  fiom  its  site  the  most  conspicuons, 
and  from,  its  ftimitare  and  decorations  the  most 
opulent.  It  w«ft  filled  with  the  treasures  of  yaii- 
quished  monarcSis,  adorned  with  the  plunder  of 
palaces  i|nd  templesi  and  enriched  with  the  flppila 
of  tha  conquered  world.  It  was  in  fact  the49ia«>' 
sury^pC  RoBft^  the  deposit  of  the  aocunmkMMltriu 
umphs  of  ages  of  victory^  isaA  conquest;  Cfdwns^ 
shields^  and  statuea  of  gold^  tbe.f^epiga<if  InVS^i 
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me^iPt^  and  Hi^rdea^  Maiseri  oii^  ^1  ^^Ides^'atid 
adcMRid  witb  ^qual'^ttiftiidon  tii6  ititeiioi^  aiid^^ti 
tortof  tf  this 'psilftch  of  dbmittioix/lliiB  tttftm^  df 
efttpiie^ttiid  t>f  i^ll^6h.  Its  thfesbdd  l^i^^rbi^ 
tto  ¥ah«  of  iti  pttrtais  Wcfejgoiff;  the  i^f  Waol 
tedliafe,  botJfcriaiifiie  dbnbl^  and 'A^ijily  gilt  ;^Hh6 
puit^etit^tte '«lde^/fmd  ^^  i^timnfrit  tif'tBe  rotfi; 
presented  horses^  chariots,  heroelb,  tstii  godis^th^ 
Roman  eagle  and  its  attendant  Victory,  all  of 
brcHice,  silTer,  mr  go)d^  gHtteHflg  to  the  snn,  and 
dazzling  the  eyM  of  the  spectator.'f- 

.,.,cvp.  r^         f,^;.^^     l\\ii\   i..A       'xKJk    .>'l     >.'^     Ui      t      ;■* 

Acies  stupet  igne  metallic. 
"*' **^^Et  Ci^iihifusotrepUans  bbVundituf'a^^^  * 

f:  ii-  *t^  :;;  ^i  :  I  .5*  ^-'s  •' •>•''.  •*^-  »-^--*^'  -^^  -^  '^  • 
:..f  heTttmj^te  iiJf  JFteirt?  ^as^^bb^tjr  <hi  largest 
in  Rom^,  and  is  ranked  bjrHfii;^^^tt6iQtg'iAter  rfbMest 
edifices  in  the  world.  Of  its  architectnre  we  can 
foKSi  ttr  diitindl -idefl^'dsi^X^d  bV>  ^^gtdd^  de- 
scriptifttf  of  it.    The  ih&m  HM^h'^dW  !>«lh  1t» 

*  The  gilding  aleae  amounted  to  the  iQnoray)tts  sua  of 
three  jpilliDns  sterliii^. .  Jhif  cpstliftess  bfpi^Rgf At?  t^«i  Ca- 
pitol as  restored  by  Doipitian.  The  conflagration  of  th?^ 
edifi^e^  the  seat  of  Koman  power,  wag  deeined  by  the  Gauls 
ft  iSeiMti  prognbstiiS^bfttie  Mil  of  tWempire,  iiitf  'of  ^e 
tnui8mMattfol.po«ir«6  ti»  ITtiili^a^iMtiAaailriii  ^  i^Hj/f^ 


t  Vide  «laaagui,  IMkU,  «c. 


f    Jh    PU^ 
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tewffllft*'  bttt  touch  the  AiiMamice,Q£  the  crwt  hsiH 

family.    "Hie  sacrecl  spoils  of  the  tonple  of  Jernsa- 
7/R!?^!^???*j'S^:^l?^i  t<>'?«>Jeyal«f  lAicli  Pli»y 

£.;(^lie9ti<^<«JLj^e.;j^^  yir][ii<;^  Jb»4,3^* 

-'^^p^^'^W^PW.  .thQ,T|w»m^x!!»yk»Q(»pf 

The  temple  of  Peace  was  confstitoed  oy  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Cummwhis: — itrhad- been- erected  by 
Vespasian  as  an  omm  and  a  pledge,^f  t^^t  ^fjigt&sl 
paajce  which  ccHnmenoed  <m  the  ctmclnsion  of  the 
'■JSMStL'^iifi^^^'mtS^ Hfm^^m^ msmp^&n  till 
lue  daaaa  ot  tne  former  prmcev   Ifs  aestrucuojo. 
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'cbifflagratibn;  wlifcli  tT^adheiJ- tfce  'iM]^  of  P^a, 
cdnsunitsa  that  era&le  of  the  i-el^on 'ofUdfiar^fidid 
for  the'  ftl^st'  tikfe^  ^xpoied  tbei/ii/feii^Biitsif  4o 
tlie  ^e  oi' the  proBmie.*'  ^ed^^^ej^fystit^  W 
disaster'  were  tmi^rtanatdy  jfutifii^  "l^'i^  «!V^ 
aM  thW'M'  df  tfce  temjp^e^bf  J»^^,  telfiaiot^ 
ty  c^turte4*'df  *^4r,  ireltellibA/and  coiavtfeloiil^- ^^^ 

;iji6'tdaid:et  Witt  |ieiPc6ii;^  that  fid'  iidl  jlret^nd 
tbdo'fttfl  jMtice  to  the  itd^eir/dr^«ft^Bbpl^6  dftiw 
a  perfect  picture'  of  thd  ifaggtffesfelfce'&f^thg  itotscht 
dtj.  -'U  wotild'  fll  ah  aifi^te  *vfeMml^*'ere'>l-  to 
'd^tifl  W ^Btoi&a,  the  '€Mie/ffie^/ffe<^y«s,"i4fi4 
the  ^Cir^es,^  tibat  rdse'iil  eftei^f '(|t8^r^  te^- 
'dkllyas  they  were  ill  of  the  ittdit'kolBil  ailf  b^fiii- 
iifuT  arcMtectore,  and  all  ^dornfed  Wftti^'S^a^iiibs'd]^ 
paintings.  The  number  of  status  ihde^'  Wia* 
incredible,  they  crowded  not  tbe  ptiblic'bnSdi^ 
only,  bpt  even  the  streets  add  the  lanes.    Tbe^ 


■i 


r 


o-'v^'-'y."  \y-      '-•';   •''  •  '  .'•'■}\'yrJVi?.'Sj''.">VXVf 


ciir«us«^  ^e  firena  Afcwimiw  eontaiQed^  i^cordin^,to  totp* 
authon,  tlkVee  i^imtf mi^toinaadi  i^p^ctaton,' 
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If  ere  of  Y^rioiis  sizes  ^nd  matenaU :  elevea  of  oo* 
Jic^sd^milgiutadp  adorned  the  Capitol  alone^  and 
;i|mfteen  of  gpl^j.and  thirty  of  solid  silver^  shone^ 
jq  difl^F^t  pjuts  of  the  city.  Those  of  bronze  and 
,ini|dile  ^pf^earfid  911  all  sides  m  such  profiisiqn  as 
tto  fonn»  if  we  may  credit  the  hyperbolical  expres- 
jiioQ  of  Cassiodorus,  a  population  eqnal  in  number 
^  the  jiving,  i^hs^biti^ts. 

,^  It'  is  to  be  remembered^  that  all  die  above*- 
mentjioned  edifices  were  supported  by  pillars^  an4 
that  these  pillars  were  all  of  granite  or  of  marble 
^^enlim^  of  t)ie  most  beanti^nl  species^  and  that 
g)^($r^y  eacl^  «haft  was  of  one  single,  piece. 
\yhen  we  take  this  latter  circumstance  into  conr 
4ld^ration^  aQd  combine  it  with  the  countless  mul- 
titude of  these  columns^  and  add  to  these  again 
.tl\e  ^colppoades  tb^t  ^uced  th^  imperial  palaces, 
-andtbl^.c^xvts.  and.  porticos  of  private  hons^;,  we 
Vt^ll  b,Q  ambled  to  (orm  loqie  idea  of  tiie  beapty 
i^pd  OWgl^ceuiC^  that  must  have  resulted  from  the 
i^^pqn^t  recurrence  and  ever  varying  combinations 
t>f  such,  pillared  p^^iiectiyes.  Well  indeed  migl^ 
foreigners  contemplate  such  a  city  with  astonish- 
ment^ natives  behold  it  with  pride,  and  the  calm 
philosc^er  feel  the  enthusiasm,,  .a^d  assm^  the 
language  of  the  poet,  when  he  describes  its  matcfar 
leis  wonders.  ^  Veruih**  says  PKiiy,  '^  ad  wbis 
nostrae'^miracula  transk^  conveoiat./.  •  '^t  sic 
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quoqne  tefraram  orbem  victum  bsfendere;  qiiod 
accidisse  toties  pene  qaot  referanitur  miraciila  ap-^ 
parebit ;  universitate  vero  acervata^  et  m  quemdam 
nnum  cumulum  conjecta^  non  alia  maghitudo  ex* 
snrgit^  quam  si  mundus  alius  qiiidam  in  nno  loco 
uarraretur.'** 

But  I  have  already  observed  that*  Home^  lik 
every  period  of  its  existence,  from  i1»  infancy^ 
down  to  its  modem  decrepitude,  has  evdr  beeii' 
distinguished  for  grandeur  in  design,  and  for  mag- 
nificence in  execution.  Nor  was  this  characteristic 
i^irit  confined  to  the  public  works '  and  edifices 
which  I  have  enumerated  above ;  it  shewed  itself^ 
even  in  fabrics  raised  for  such  transient  objects  ^s 
accidental  or  annual  amusements.  Two  instanced 
deserve  notice.  One  is  of  Marcus  Scaunis,  whd/ 
when  edile,  erected  a  ^eTwj&oriiT^  theatre,  and  adot^ff- 
ed  it  witli  three  hundred  and  fiSxfy  JTiordth  66\aJxthBy 
and  three  thousand  bronze  statii^s.-f  The  bthbr^l' 
perhaps  still  more  astonishing  in  executiion^^tfibugli^ 
less  magnificent  in  appearance.    It  wks  a  wbiidiftjhf 

*xwvi.  15. 

t  This  theatre  was  capable  of  containing  eight)rlhouft«i4 
persbod.  The  lower  range  of  pillars  wfre  thirty*^^^  £9fi 
iQ  t]M  shafts  and  thdr  ^e^ht'Si|c)|  tblft  Scaur)i0  was  Qbi]^e<| 
to  give  security  for  the  reparation  of  the  Cloacs^  if  damaged 
by  their  conveyance. 
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fenenl  games  in  honor  of  his  fitther,  ah<i  '#tt  imi^ 
contrived  as  to  form  according  to  the  nature  of 

lA/>tfair  kh<inii&g  tbd  texnfciniaii^«%x«^J)Uiite4ltt%|tt 
to'biGdki  4i^)thiat  ^tl»i^  <Jeelai«itioM,  tamieiim^  %)ep 
^ttis6s^>0f'  AdiiMe 4ld  Hot f«atell  tiie otk^rr  in'tim' 
BtlkfituikAii&^  wmi  fk^  tb  fie^.'^QCMl' 

Ite'd^i|t#«i^'«t*tipl«te4«    i«iMd  be^^iiiervea^tliMl' 
tiise  «bai^:eB  wei^e  perfemd^d  H^tht^til  dis^ldcl^^ 
vtlte  4pttlAdrb>  ttlio'  seefft^6^^a^0«^ 
s^eo^VithlMtt^  sdf^le' to^^e^iiitirt^h^^tt^ 

tff«^>in|ttfic^^iD(ttt1^y  to:  the'  4hile«Mt^>My 6t^  ip^^ 
]iEdlr   tittited^  ]iM4af«  *^^ilEltMlt«4 

iHAi  sMM^  Aei|gl^  of^diltktebd^  hy\h^  scfaot^iMe«f^^ 
though  h&  knovs.  that  they  rest  on..the.  aaxdioriity 
of  the  Elder  Pliny,  and  from  their  great  publicity 
WSfleWefl  l^hotrh  io  hiih*  and  l^is  contemporaries^ 
•p^e^^  W9i|cs'^M^^  the  display,  but 

t|he^|j|i;p4i0i^  <^s^«eb|»  they^areb 

jutUff  «iDii*ed^  bf^tibe  ^ilasoph^^and  >^lkeiMl< 
M'  lWkW;'thrf  ffioref^  ^!id  and  more'  permaherit,. 
l!k6tt^!i'1(^ss^  snpwy  splendor  of  the  Marxian  anK 
^^^f?i  A^^  Yet  t|iey  are,5tijp^adp^^l;io^ 

in,4?cmc^P8L  dPd^]sxe€^«yoB|»  wd^^^ti^  thfij^ 


•  xsx^*  15.  • 
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DW«p4ce^*r  .",..'n>  ;  ;j  to  lonorf  ni  eomfi:;:;  Ifiiana'i 

••    •  '•■.  •■'  ■,.'.♦  0*  ::"ib-!0'-.'x'.  rmoi  o)  in  fKivjTtflo 

e^^gcmi  the  £afi^${ii»  Ea^et^a  ii^,  AYmds^  ^^^ 

tlte  raitDirat«e|b  af ftJ^FOf  o^tjbe |Mi^e^(H»|l»^i^,  iJMkf 

,,  *  When  W9  «>D8Mv,th?  F/i^f  «of  fJ^Sf  M'J^^yW'fr 
and  various  species  of  marbje  ;a1iiuiea  to  above,  we  tballr 
ceate  to^ronder'tiikt  Roiiie-it#^li%f^^8(?'URn1r  ^j^ 
miM(Mi>vmg  «cike  KailiMiFif^dVVl«ttiai'«I«^AS?fti^ 

even,  after  *9jini|^g  «g<*.?!  ^mmS^m  hSfmM^  «»^ 
exhausted,  We  m^^ven  cogude,  t^t  U»  %MiS^»^ 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  tpose  ^atr  still  remain  iqto'r^w 
and  iic&rge  1^  hipi  thkl  iS  iJf^rJ^Utpfii^fiP&IJ^ 

lyi^utjr. 

•  AWL  Bsitbtlcfbr. 
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iimiB'^  ^tlils  di^iog  itf  the  Pm^i^  ndiariAM, 
nii^  kl0  iVHKttff  »hdreB  the  honor  of  the*  two  first 
of  ihk^^  mvfeitisddiigs^  and  may  claim  the  exdnsitre 
crelit  of  the  la«l^  the  most  difficulty  the  most  me- 
liil^  abid  coMeqnently  the  most  glorions.  He  hA 
fiiriied  twt>  other  projects^  which^  if  execnted^ 
iratild  have  contributed  in  a  singular  manner  to 
thee  ^endor  of  the  city.  The  first  uras  the  ere^ 
tion'  <if  a  forom  at  the  P&rta  del  Popoh^  on  die 
]^bm  of  Vitravitts^  which  would  have  made  &e 
grandeur  of  the  principal  entrance  into  Rome  8^9- 
quate  to  the  expectation  of  the  traveller^  and  to 
the  fotne  of  the  cky.  The  other  was  on  a  scale 
still  greater  than  the  preceding^  and  intended  ix} 
form  a  becoming  approach  to  St.  Peter's,  by  a 
double  colonnade  froin  the  Ponte  St.  AngdOy  to  the 
entrance  of  the  portico.  The  distance  is  a  mile, 
and  the  extent  of  such  an  edifice,  combined  with 
the  unequalled  magnitude  and  elevation  of  its 
termination  the  obelisk,  front  and  dome  of  the 
Vatican,  would  have  formed  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
,  grandeur,  equalling,  perhaps  surpassing,  any  single 
perspective  in  the  ancient  city. 

I  need  not  add,  that  these  and  several  other 
similar  de^igi^s  were  frustrated  by  the  agitations  of 
the  revolution,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  oc- 
cupatjoi;!  of  Borne  itself;  but  in  justice  to  the  de- 
ceased Pontiflf,  I  must  refieat.what  I  have  else- 
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yfb^e  leln^f  tlHi^t  Ills  iast  fm^eiAt  wis  t)^  mott 
Qoble  Mid;mo8t  gloriotis^  became^  if  tax^wned  with 
Mccess,  it  wo^d  hav^  bee&  m0re  heneinkd  to 
Roin%  to  Italy^  and  to  Eui^pe,  thaBi  alli  the  od»en 
nud^*:  Th^  de^iga  I  allude  to  was  x^q  Iqss^ thi^i  a 
confedearation  of  all  the  states^  and  an  union  of  aH 
the  forces  and  means  of  Italy  in  order  to  proteitf 
tbei  common  country  against  a  French  i&Ti9^(m.* 
The  infatuation  of  the  difibrent  gav^nmcuts;  de^^ 
foated  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Pontiff;  they 


:  *  The  attitude  and  feeUqgs  of  the  Ilatian  soY^relgnt  .is 
not  inelegantly  expressed  in  the  following  linea  of.  the  po^l- 
Monti. 

Spumava  la  Tirrena  onda  suggetta 
Sotto  le  Franche  prore  J  e  la  premea 
II  timor  ddla  Galliea  vendetta ; 
£  tutla  per  terror  dalla  SeiUea 
Latrante  rape  la  selvoaa  schiena 
Infino  air  Alp^  FApennio  seotea. 

Tacitumo  ed  umil  volgea  Tarena 
L  Arno  frattanto ;  e  paurosa  e  mesta  . 
Chinava  il  tolto  la  regal  Sirena.  ^     ^ 

Solo  il  Tebro  kvava  alto  la  testa;    - '     ;    . 
£  all  elmo  polveroso  la  sua  donna 
In  Campidoglio  remettea  la  cresta^  .    i 

E  divina  querriera  in  corta  gonna> 
II  cor  piu  chb  la  spada  all  ire  e  all  onte 
Di  Rodano  opponeva  et  di  Garonna. 

This  poetieal  representation  of  Rome  h  a  desoriptioil  of 
the  famous  statue  in  the  Gapitol. 
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were  anmhilated,  and  he  was  dragged  into  exile. 
These  diaaaters  hane  for  the  present  time^  and 
pn>ba>bly  for  many  years  to  come^  checked  all 
pnblic  exertions^  and  suspended  the  numberless 
projects  whidi  had  been  formed  for  improying 
and  beautifying  the  city* 

...  ^  .      -      . ..   •/> 

How  long  the  destructive  influence  of  France 

may  last^  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture;  but 

this  we  m^y  affirm^  that  if  it  should  extaid'  to 

many  years,  it  will  half  dispeople  Rome^  open  its 

deserted  palaces  and  temples  to  the  rains  and  .the 

tempest^  and  bequeath  tibe  Vatican  itseU^  sKaCea 

a^d  f^w?4te4,tot^»c  wonder  and  tiai^,;5^«t  qf  j 

'^'^  Vfator&le  hihiiintiii^l'cotn^^^  '   '^'^  /'  ^'^^^' 

^'^^V4iiiWVhy^M  f^^BhoTtmv^m,  hem  iiuN^-'I»>M¥'^-''^'  ^ 

sif?  :.   '  i.nadiin  sri  T    .RTj»uiiiua  ail.iijq  .off*  ^.Tfi 
.tgi;tji  ^         noili;'3iihdUj\  Ji  8i5  rny^^  \£^:si  a3\K  rJph  ' 
tad  '  3'>irjpp3^xT  i^xmoi  lol  oei.'/i  i?.s  "?-^  i-c  •••i  v^  -^ 


5rT!.X^l    ' 

.'j-r-y,;; 

:--:i:^B:U'.. 

"flOV/  £1'^ 

.  .   L>Y/;;J 

i.    Y^iL-Of/*:^ 
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,.  ,       ^-,...   Tr--*.;   :',«    -ff?   lol  ^yfirf   gijigfifeib  383ffi 
.:r     .^-.i.-h  ,:'V:o.j   o«  i:7/'''*r  rrrara  loi  yIcfiido^</ 

Observations  on  Ancknf  Names—rOn,  Romm  ArxJii- 

Ucturt-'-^lyefects  of  ike  Modern ^^^^ 

'  gress   of  the  Art — Papiat  Gaverrimeni — Tis 

Character — Consequences  of  the  French  Incasion 

/i7\a  Freponderance  on  the  present  am  juture 

^"Siaieqfjiome.      ,.      '  *  ,     —  -    y   , 

they  occurred  during  my  solitary  walks^  #itlibtft*' 
order  or  conne^iQU  with  e^di  otber^  prpipjpjted 
soinetiiiie»  by  th^  scexy^  h^wp^  me,  MNOdQlimeft 
by  the  recollections  of  the  past^  and  aot  unfre- 
quently  by  the  precarious  state  of  the  present 
tunes. 

As  the  principal  charm  and  attraction  of  Rome 
is  its  connexion  with  antiquity^  I  have  often  won* 
dered  that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve or  to  restore  the  ancient  names  of  the  streets 
and  the  public  buildings.  The  turbulence  of  the 
middle  ages  may  serve  as  a  justification,  or  at  least 
may  plead  as  an  excuse  for  former  negligence ;  hut 
what  can  baye  prevented  the  government  during 
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the  two  last  centuries  of  peace  and  tranquillity^, 
from  turning  its  attention  to  this  object  ?    All  the 
members  of  this  goyemment.  are  literary  men^  and 
in  no  capital  are  the  knowledge  and  love  of  anti- 
quity more  prevalent.     What  mpre  easy  than  to 
change  Strada  into  Via^  the  ancient  general  appel- 
lation of  street,  still  in  use  at  Florence,  Naples,, 
Milan,  and  Palermo.     Via  Lata  is  as  pure  Italian 
and  sounds  better  than  //  Corso;  Capiiolio  has  the 
same  advantages  over  the  barbarian  Ca7npidcgti6~; 
and  Foro  Romano  is  surely  in  souad,  in  sense,  and 
in  dignity  preferable  to  Campo  Vaccino.  I  will  not 
criticise  the  name  of  the  river,  because  the  ancient 
Romans,  like  the  modem  Crreeks,  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  pronounced  the  b  a3  we  now  do  the  v,, 
no  that  the  difference  may  be  very  sl^bt ;  but  the 
Pm*a  del  Pcpolo,  Ae  Porta  Pia,  the  Porta  Skm^ 
Sdmslianoj  Sim  Pancramy  San  Lortnzo^  might  witii 
much  advantage  both  to  sound  and  recollection^ 
be  restored  to  their  ancient  appellations  of  porta^ 
Flamnuff  Nomentana,  Ci^ena,  Aurdia^  and  Es^i- 
Imai    The  P^rkt  del  P^poh  may  be  aixaent,  as  it 
derives  its  name  not  from  the  pe(!»ple,  as  many 
h^ve  imagined,  but  from  the  poplar  grove  that 
surrounded  the  mausoleum  of  Augustu/i,  a^4  loijg^ 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  its  neigh- 
bcShbddr 

The  Piaxxa  tliough  derired  from  Platea  m^t 
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be  ij^aeed  bj  the  aammtF4>rOi  and  in  some  qaaep 
bj  the  Cirm;  and  ei^hony  at  least  would  not 
Auffer  froip  the  change;  of  Piazza.  Navona^  and 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro  into  Circa  Jganale  and  Parg 
Vaticano.* 

The  sev^  hjilU  still  reta^Jtheir  aiicieAt  appd* 

lation^,  except  the  Quirin^l^  which,  }^  ^ore  fre* 

V  quendy  called  Jfefow^e   Cfp^aUo   by  the  ,  comnM)n 


*  Some  German  writers  hislst  that  Piazza  eomes  fmm 
Flaiz:  I  cannot  agree  'with  thetn.  *  The  ^tmans  were  'tiif( 
^icquaioted  with  the  thiag  sigaifled  %y  the  wqrd  Piatea,  and 
af  course  with  the  wQrd  itself^  till  in  soii|^  degfee  ciriji^eib 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Komans.  They  had  no  toiy^ 
originaUy^'  and  consequently  neither  streets  nor  sqnaretf. 
'*^  iSTulIas  Gerniandrum  populis/'  says  Tacttuff,  *^  urbes  hiK 
hitath  9atis  iiptam  est  r  ne  pati  quideiii  inierisi^iu^cW  s^desl 
CDliu^t.discteti  ac  idivarsi  tit  ^n$y^ut  e|nApi)6,  ut  aeftiNI 
plaquit/*  ^  &c.  This  custom  of  jivVlg  ^n  separate,  llQv^k  JT^ 
•maine4  Ipog  afte;r  their  acquaintance, with  the.  Romans^  as 
Amihianus  Marcellipus^  in  his  account  of  the  Roman  wars 
in  Germany  three' hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
makes  nti^mtsntion  of  towns.  At  lait  ihef  adc^ted  the  umii 
fiotmnpdioiiB  mode.of  dweUipg.in  use  amqn^  their  neig)^|^3u^i 
and  with  it  they  pfobably  l^rowe^  the  naoK^  anqexL^^  to  it, 
giving  them  ftfr  usual  a  rougher  sound  and  h^rs^er  terminal 
tioii'.    Thus  Platea  barbarized  became  Plah. 


*  Tadtus  Gcrmsi^,  xti. 
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ought  tiot  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 

vfyr»tf(P'of  tberiff,n^^  '^    i    i 

,'•  r:::  ^i  [.**'":•  *    >*   i  ,:■:  i^  '^  ^  '^  '.'-'*-'  ■•-  \-^*-*  ''-  *• 

.Nta««64lie  t«MofMd^tf^til^S  ii^i&if  dam«s^ 

.«Uch  irdnhl  «w^^  ^  ntony  idii^lttfiiFireicol- 

lecttons^  1010  gteeedf  ^Kredte  ^Be  "revet^^tu^  of 'die 
.dbsflirtiatBller,  iahookl  pMpo^' ^^^ -rep^fraSdtei 

ofcao«:Y( least  of  the  lUicieiit  edificMt  aiofiFihete 
ritm  iitnpiltslile  not  to  ^ticpif^ss  onee  tame  bdlK^imr- 
rprjseiapdiodKgiattion  ttt  die  mttcfriidte  infi^iibrte 

wfaifik  Tpo^jrvof  tiid'  aoU^tt*  tt»G«iDi(ilintf  ^^^riu^ 
!4|«it]RdiBi»^l)att^idlidgtired  iiy^Md^tn^lMrbibism. 
-i^apeak  ndt'oflihe  depMdfii^nc^  lAa^  tqx)if  ^^§dSh 

edttbusfor  die. sak^  df^ die  materieli,  hut ^I  tthide 
46  ths  lihcritioiu^  addickMur  aftd  adaptatioo^s  i(4^ich 
inmbr  vainonsifiMexfe  httitetalfiei^  pliu^e  in  almost 
sm€Bj*:€fmKib[a^i'Bi»^  alifEysi  b^hroir- 

^riidriHki  kiOotttc di|&:lea6f  ^^^  iiatlire  of 

*the>  Jiioniimettfj ^jm^  to^'th^  embelli^htneM  bf  fbe 
^igtyr/i;  Ll&^vefitlread^pokffecl  <mt  some  ittstaiftces 
f)oetttw<Bthsiitidhff  rliiP0i«  1^^^  will  he  stifl&dent. 

fRt^  nmgttifitehtirenwittt  ^f  the  tfeifipie  or  fo6rdco 

{jmngijiicwliiift^^e^  iibtettc^ii^  of  bnb'  of 

rno24>j^^}f  ^p^Mil^eflr  di'le&e^^  written  from  iht  pakcc  of 
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■so  iQBiiy  mastorpieces  of  architecture  still  remaiil) 

^.»wa,ftv«gtj%f  Bj|SB^»l%^|!)»r{Jb««BiifW  Smai4o  th« 

-•rt|aH«S^»  #*dfiity*,:^  igW«l«P  pwt'iBf  Kthq  BoBMrt 

-ifflyN^%ri»«if»jW^'**^^^»v««ft  (to^ffjaiipeanfice 

ig!iig>^WI^ffi  jyidfrtbe-ilpbfaiwical.  JHim.fe  Ae-m** 
rj^ISm  ll»T^  ,|l!irfNinby,5ilto<k«a»gilfefr  itBadi»;  rf 
^W^t]i^3W(  tptHfirf<M^  .Midi  nM  ui-s 

t^5^;^ut,/l  iHS^rw^tiW*  ««38&parnwlihr  i«gsi4 
.if^^afsc^t^cljBHf^  t^]<blf»j;jdmiiti«nn^«aB|>a3nai^ 

o.«ptdi,)hf^  «x$i;y;  ii4tli^^5t«nnDOYBte$i:ka«Mn7eri  it 

<?^?5Bfl!§$<^inirt^  4ilgiP«fii«jthfe:«|««8tois>f8adL-hai 

J&a»%l>^W(if«fiS»«^  l»fjl*/ro^wW  utoatooiriBtt©. 

peifection  heforft  thtim  hnvf.  iiyinlgwrf  <i>«HariMiir«* 

irorks  rema|j^alils  Wjv^irt«4iMfMldy«fc<^ 
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trived  to  turn  tbe  fiamt  latrraih  to  <he  most 
innglli&cttit  poiposes^  and  to  provoke  criddsm 
^Hkere  admiration  might  have  been  commanded. 
Uafofludately;  the  most  &ntastical  fiiphioiis  have 
generaHj  had  the  gt^test  nm,  and  oE  all  the  mo^ 
d^m  architects  fetr  haVe*  had  more  employment 
than  the  absurd  BcrfommL*  This  man  seems  to 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  nde^  that  a  stmit  Une.is  a 
maik  <lf  deformity,  and  of  comnse  that  the  grand 
stttdy  of  an  larchttect  is  to  avoid  it  npon  all  occa« 
sions.  Hence  cornices  for  ever  broken  and  inter- 
ropted^  angles  and  curves  in  succession,  mches, 
twisted  pillars,  inverted  capitals,  and  all  the  freaks 
of  a  ddirioQS  imagiliation  playing  with  the  pdnci*^ 
pies  and  tibie  materials  of  axchitectnre.  It  is  easieir 
to  iihitate  extravagance  than  simplicity;  it  has 
foHowed  therefore  that  while  the  plainer^  nobler^ 
and  more  gracefhl  models  of  Bramante  and  Pof 
la£o  have  been  often  neglected,  the  absnrd  de^ 
fortnities  of  Bcrromm  have  been  very  ^^lendly 
copied,  and  after  having  infected  Rome  itself^  have 
spread  over  Italy,  Spain,  and  indeed  almost  ev^ 
region  of  the  world. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  evil,  which  has 
dial^nred  some  of  the  noblest  edifices  and  wpmBr 
dered  away  iStke  richest  materials  for  near  tfane 

__jjri  in  •  •     r     ■       I         I        ■  .^      .  -     -    .    .       ^-- 

*  Bomwibii  was  bora  in  tike  year  159y,  aod  died  1007. 
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^^enttiries,  we  wi}l  now  tvni  to  the  copsi^heratm  oi 
the  progress  of  the  art  at  Rexne^  and  follow  it  in 
its  diSTerent  stages.  For  this  pwpose  we  jmg: 
divide  the  history  of  Roipan  architecture  into 
£ve  drai^  the  bonndaries  of  whieh  are  strong^ 
inarked. 

The  first  era  commences  with  the  kioi^,  U^ 
)cludes  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  may  b^ 
considered  as  extending  to  the  destractiom  of  the; 
city  by  the  Ganls.  The  architecture  of  this  period 
was  entirely  Etruscan^  and  its  characteristic  qui^ 
lities  were  solidity  and  grandeur,  in  both  which 
features  it  resembled  the  Egyptian,  mth  less 
gigantic  but  more  graceful  forms.  The  principal 
edifices'  of  this  age  were  constructed  by  the  kings> 
and  prove  that  the  foundations  of  Iloman  t^t^ . .. 
and  Roman  greatness  were  laid  at  the  same  time;  , 
Gf  these  early  monuments  that  seem  formed  for. 
Vernal  duration,  the  principal  the  Cloaca  Maxima^ 
still  remains,  and  some  massy  traces  of  the  foun* 
dations  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Tarquinius  Superbiis> 
may  be  seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  these  edifices  were  all  oS 
public  utility  or  rather  necessity,  and  that  their 
magnificence  was  the  result  and  not  the  object  of 
ttieir  destination. 

The  seccmd  era  commences  with  the  restoration 

VOL.  III.  p 
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of  the  dtyy  and^etteads  to  the  ftU  of  the  commoB^ 
weaidi.  Public  utility  was  still  the  object^  and 
^nudear  still  acoompanied  the  prepress  of  the  art. 
The  odiebmted  roads,  and  more  celebnited  aque^ 
dilctSy  were  its  first  productioiis,  and  even  now 
continue  its  noblest  monuments.  A  few  tombs 
simple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Caius  Publicius 
ei^ected  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  of  the 
S<iipios  lately  discovered,  with  a  few  temples  now 
diu^gured,  such  in  particular  as  that  of  Fortona 
Vil^ilis,  attest  the  same  manly  taste  though  on  a 
iMiHaller  scale. 

Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  the 
)[>ublic  temper,  influenced  by  the  luxuries  and  the 
opulence  of  Asia  then  flowing  in  full  tide  into  the 
Republic,  seemed  to  demand  more  splendor  and 
ornament,  and  was  gradually  prepared  for  the  mag^ 
fiificence  and  glory  of  the  third  and  imperial  era, 
which  opened  with  the  reign  of  Augustus.  As  this 
prince  retained  himself  and  encouraged  in  others 
the  simplicity  of  republican  manners,  so  like  his 
uncle  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  other  great  popular 
leaders  before  him,  he  was  content  to  inhabit  a 
]dain  unadorned  mansion,  while  he  displayed  all 
his  riches  and  munificence  in  edifices  devoted  to 
public  use.*    Nero  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 

*  Suet.  Oct.  72. 
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depend  the  public  treasures  in  the  erection  of  an 
imperial  residence;  and  he  bnilt  that  celebrated 
palace  of  which  Pliny^^^  relates  some  wonderfbl 
particnlars,  and  which,  from  the  gold  that  shone 
in  such  profusion  cm  every  side,  was  called  Dtmms 
Jurea.^  His  example,  however,  was  deemed  op- 
posite to  the  civic  diaracter  affected  by  the  earlier 
Emperors,  who,  as  Tacitas  judiciously  deserves, 
satisfied  with  the  reality  avoided  the  parade  df 
power.  Henfce  Vespasian  ordered  the  Donrns 
Aurea  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  and  his  immediate 
successors,  Titus  alid  Domitian,  erected  on  its  sile. 


•  Lib.  xxxvi.  t  Saet.  Nero.  81. 

The  latter  gives  some  curious  details  of  this  enormous 
edifice.  In  the  vestibule  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height;  there  were  three 
porticos^  each  a  mile  in  lengthy  and  supported  by  three  lows 
of  pillars  \  the  garden  seems  to  have  resembled  a  park«  and 
contained  an  immense  piece  of  water^  woods>  vineyard^  and 
pasture  ground^  herds^  and  even  wild  beasts.  On  the  banks 
of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled  towns.  In 
the  palace  itself  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold;  gems^  and 
mother  of  pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the.  dining  rooms  were 
adorned  with  ivory  pannds^  so  contrived  as  to  scfi^r  iowsrs^ 
and  shower  perfumes  on  theguests.  The  principal  banquet- 
ing room  revolved  upon  itself,  representing  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  \  the  baths  were  supplied  with  salt  water  from 
the  sea^  and  mineral  water  from  the  Albula  (now  S^ifatara) 
near  TVmr. 

p2 
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varioQs  edifices  of  less  costliness  perhaps^  bnt  of 
equal  magnificence  and  greater  utility;  snch  as  the 
temple  of  Peace,  the  Themut  called  by  the  name 
of  Titus,  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  or  Co&seumy 
&c.  Formns,  porticos,  thermae,  triumphal  arches, 
imd  mausoleums,  stiH  continued  the  favorite  ob- 
jects of  imperial  pride  and  expense,  and  llome 
daily  increased  in  beauty  for  die  space  of  Are^ 
hundred  years,  till  the  empire  was  divided  under 
Diocletian,  when  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  was 
translated  to  the  East,  and  the  Capital  of  the 
world  was  abandoned  to  hostile  attacks  and  rapa- 
city. However,  its  decay  was  slow  and  gradual* 
The  solidity  of  its  edifices  guarded  it  against  the 
sudden  devastations  of  time  or  weather;  while  the 
barbarian  was  often  checked  in  the  full  career  of 
victory,  and  awed  into  reluctant  reverence  by  the 
irresistible  majesty  that  still  encompassed  the  Im- 
perial City. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  erected  during 
the  fourth  long  era,  first  of  declining  taste,  and 
then  of  barbarism,  were  the  churches,  the  princi* 
pal  of  which  were  raised  by  Constantine^  and  the 
Christian  Emperors,  on  the  model  and  oftentimes 
with  the  very  materials  of  the  ancient  Basilicae. 
Of  these  some  still  remain,  and  dii^lay  in  their 
different  appearances,  strong  features  of  the  great- 
ness of  manner  that  still  survived^  and  of  the  bad 
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taste  that  too  much  prevailed  in  their  res]>ective 
agea.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
these  edifices  is  the  construction  of  arches  over 
the  pillars  instead  of  a  regular  entablature^  a  de- 
formity introduced  a  little  before  or  during  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  and  adopted  or  rather  imi- 
tated in  our  modem  arcades.  All  the  buildings 
that  rose  successively  on  the  ruins  of  the  anciept 
city,  so  long  the  sepulchre  of  Taste  and  of  Beauty, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century^  were  fonur- 
ed  indeed,  of  costly  materials,  but  these  materials 
were  heaped  together  with  little  regard  to  order, 
proportion^  and  symmetry. 

At  length  a  happier  period  succeeded  in  the 
fifth  era,  the  arts  and  sci^ices  smiled  once  more 
i^n  their  ancient  seat,  and  architects,  of  high 
name  and  r^ntation  succeeded  each  other;. their 
exertions  were  called  fordi  and  rewarded  by  the 
authority  and  munificence  of  Pontiffs ;  they  had 
sites  formed  by  nature  before  them,  and  every 
material  ready  prepared  at  hand.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  models  as  Rome  pre- 
sents on  every  side,  who  would  not  have  expected 
to  see  architecture  carried  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  even  the  ideal  fair  and  beautifiily  so  long  con- 
ceived in  theory,  at  length  realized  in  practice? 
But  such  was  not  the  event  Architects  imagined 
that  with  so  many  advantages  it  would  be  mean 
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to  copy^  and  easy  to  surpass  antiquity.  Tbey 
sought  in  the  iaxoriancy  of  an  irregolar  imagina-- 
tion  forms  more  fair^  combinations  more  majestic; 
and  even  proportions  more  beantifnl  than  tiie  an- 
cient world  had  beheld.  They  all  made  the  at- 
tempt ;  they  have  all  failed ;  and  have  proved  by 
their  failure  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
follow  or  abandon  the  ancients,  we  approach  or 
deviate  from  perfection. 

'  It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  notwith^ 
standing  the  censure  which  I  have  ventured  to  paas 
upon  modem  architecture,  that  it  has  produced 
edifices  splendid,  rich,  and  magnificent,  with  all 
their  defects  inferior  only  to  the  models  of  anti- 
quity, and  still  sufficiently  great  and  numerous  to 
render  Rome  the  first  of  cities. .  The  grandeur 
that  results  from  tiiese  modem  stractures,  comr 
bined  with  the  majesty  of  tiie  ancient  monuments, 
induced  a  French  writer*  to  observe,  that  Rome 
is  a  map  of  the  world  in  relievo,  presenting  to  the 
eye  the  united  wonders  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece ;  of  the  Roman,  Macedonian,  and  Persian 
empires ;  of  the  world  ancient  and  modem.'f'  But 

*  Montaigne. 

t  This  compliment  is  nearly  copied  from  Propertius — 

Omnia  Romans  cedent  miracula  term 

Natura  hie  posuit  qttidquid  ubique  f uit 
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the  glory  of  man^  although  consigned  to  marble 
and  bronze^  is  doomed  to  perish ;  even  those  noble 
features  which  it  was  bdicTed  would  bloom  for 
ever  and  confer  immortal  beauty  on  the  city  fondly^ 
entitled  Eternal,  have^  each  in  its  season^  flourished 
and  faded  away. 

Of  the  five  eras  of  architecture^  four  have  al- 
ready departed^  and  left  vast  and  often  shapeless 
heaps  of  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  where  their  lofty 
structures  once  i^one ;  the  fifth  age  is  on  the  de- 
cline ;  some  of  its  proudest  palaces  are  deserted^ 
and  not  a  few  of  its  noblest  temples  are  already 
forsaken  and  neglected.  A  century  or  two  will 
prdbiably  strew  the  seven  hills  with  its  splendid 
embellishments^  and  the  ftiture  traveller  may  have' 
to  mlmire  and  to  deplore  the  ruins  of  the  Medi- 
cean  as  of  the  Augustan  age^  the  ft'agments  of 
pontifical  as  of  imperial  grandeur.* 


Annis  apta  magis  tellus,  quam  commoda  noxae. 
Famam^  Roma,  tuae  non  pudet  historic. 

Tiberiiu,  Caligala,  Nero,  and  some  other  imperial  mon- 
sters, nearly  deprived  Rome  of  the  eulogium  contained  in  the 
two  last  Yerset. 


*  The  Vma  MimUana,  r%lla  Saccheiti,  &c.  an  in  rains  3 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  contemplation  of  the  ancient  monnments^ 
and  the  stndy  of  Vitrayius,  had  first  excited  atten- 
tion^ and  then,  wakened  a  spirit  of  emulation. 
Bramante  and  Sangalh  began  the  work  of  refor- 
mation with  spirit^  and  at  the  same  time  with  sin- 
gnUir  modesty,  and  a  well-fonnded  apprehension 
of  the  dang^  of  forsaking  the  traces  of  antiqnity. 
JPeruzzi  sniRaffaelld  pursued  the  work  with  equal 
intelligence  but  more  boldness.  The  principles  of 
Vitravius  were  reduced  into  a  system,  and  adapted 


ViUa  Medid,  Fahutzo  Ftrnen,  PalaxM  Gtmltiiteiii,  &c  ft^ 
are  uainhabitedj  unfurnished,  almoat  abandoned. 

Yds  opertttn  strati^  moles,  coltesque  superbi. 

Quels  mode  nunc  Romae  nomen  inane  mand  % 
Vosque  triumphales  anms,  cnloque  eoloesi 

^quati,  Pariis  cssa  columnajugpis: 
Edita  Pyramidum  fastigia,  templa  deoram, 

Digna  vel  sthereis  amphitheatra  locis  t 
Vos  levi  tandem  attrivit  longinqua  Tetostas ! 

Vos  longa  tandem  fata  iulere  die. 
At  Rome  iSneadum  magnum  et  memorabile  nomen 

Tempus  edax  rerum  toUere  non  potuit. 
Nee  poterit^  donee  clari  monumenta  vigebunt 

Ingenii,  qu«  non  nlla  senecta  rapit. 
Ctttera  labuntur  taelto  f ugientia  cursu ; 

Calliope  ttlemnm  vif ere  sola  potest. 
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to  modem  edifices  by  PixUfldio.  So  hr  there  wat 
mudb  to  pmise^  and  little  to  criticise  in  the  new 
system.  But  the  geuios  of  Michael  Angelo^' lub* 
lime^  daring,  and  impatient  of  C0ntrol,  is  ai^aietedr 
of  deviating  from  antiquity  and  of  intro^ieing  k^ 
novations,  which,  copied  and  exaggerated  by  bi9 
followers,  soon  degenerated  into  defects^  and  be- 
came at  length  the  bane  of  the  art  itself  inthe^ 
following  century,  when  the  cheek  of  bis  ^thiHrity 
was  removed,  and  the  impulse  only  which  he  hai^ 
given,  remained.  The  defects  of  the  style  ta  wbioli 
this  great  man  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise,  ixbA 
which  Borromim  finally  carried  to  the  very  height 
of  deformity  and  folly,  are  principally  the  follow- 
ing:— L  Pillars  that  support  nothing,  that  are 
coupled  together,  or  hid  in  niches  and  recesses, — 
2.  The  repetition  of  the  s^ne  order  on  a  dlfi^ent 
scale,  or  the  introduction  of  smother  order  in  the 
same  story  or  on  the  same  plane. — 3.  Ite  same  or- 
der carried  through  different  stories  and  the  ccmse^ 
quent  confusion  of  proportions. — 4.  Multiplicity  of 
pedestals  and  pilasters. — 5.  Prodigality  of  orqa- 
ments. — 6.  Breaks,  interruption,  or  waving  of  the 
cornice. — 7.  Profusion  of  pediments,  and  pediments 
of  various  forms,  such  as  curves,  semicircles,  arcs 
of  circles,  advancing,  receding,  &c. — 8.  Abuse  of 
the  rustic. — 9.  The  introduction  of  low  stories, 
called  Mezzanini^  and  Uttle  windows  between  the 
principal  stories.— 10,  The  protnbeianee  of  columns 
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IB  the  riiift.~ll.  Mnltiplieation  of  al^  of  adnmm 
aod  pilasterB^  with  poitioBs  of  capitals  crowded  to- 
gether m  the  angles  of  edifices.  Tliongh  many 
moK  might  be  menticmed,  these  are  saffideat  to 
gi^e  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  censure  passed  by 
the  rigid  admirers  of  antiquity  on  the  modem 
style;  and  certain  it  is^  that  if  greatness  of  manner 
consist  in  presenting  few^  and  those  essential  parte 
to  the  eye^  the  more  breaks^  intermptions,  and 
divisions  there  are^  the  more  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  must  tend  to  littleness  and  deformity.* 


THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  the  Roman  government  the  reader  may 
expect  some  accotint^  although  ere  these  pages 
become  public,  that  government  may  cease  to 
^xist;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  at  present  is,  that 
though  despotic  and  above  all  control,  it  is  exer- 
cised by  tlie  Pontiff  with  mildness,  and  submitted 
to  by  the  people  with  respect  The  sacred  char 
racter  of  the  bishop  influences  both  the  soverdgn 


*  To  enlarge  upon  this  subject  is  the  hasiness  of  a  pro* 
fessed  architect^  whose  observation  might  easily  enable  him 
to  fill  an  useful  and  entertaining  volume  on  the  subject  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  gentleman  of  the  profession^  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged,  and  whose  taste  has  been  matured  by  tra- 
vefHiig,  does  not  imdertaike  tiie  woik. 
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aad  file  subject     The  lofve  and  rerarence  mkk 
which  it  iiu^ures  the  latter  may  be  nsefol ;  but  ite 
e&cts  on  the  former  are  perhaps  less  booteficEial, 
as  the  justice  of  the  prim^  is  ofbeia  suspeodedy 
asid  sometimes  defeated  by  the  indulgoQiee  of  tiie 
pastor.    Bat  of  this  inconvenieace  we  ought  not 
to  complain ;   it  is  not  now^  nor  ever  was  it^  a 
oommon  or  diaracteristic  defect  of  a&y  govem* 
ment^  and  few  soyereigns  recorded  in  history  are 
reproached  with  want  of  severity.  The  wcnrst  cour- 
sequences  of  pure  unmixed  monardiy,  the  g^etal 
indcdence  which  it  inspires,  and  the  lethaigy  in 
which  it  involves  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
occluding  the  nation  |rom  all  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  interests,  are  felt  without  doubt 
in  the  Roman  territory,  but  perhaps  in  a  lesa  de- 
gree than  in  other  countries  undesr  liie  influence  of 
the  same  perverted  system.    The  government  is 
elective;   promotion  depends  in  a  great  degree 
upon  talents  and  virtues,  and  consequently  there  is 
a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  scope  for  honorable 
ambition;    moreover   many  salutary  regulations 
have  be^i  made  by  the  present  Pontiff,  and  some 
vague  reports  have  been  circulated,  and  have  ex- 
cited a  hope  that  he  intends  to  establish  a  senate^ 
and  to  govern  his  states  by  their  advice  and  with 
their  concurrence.    Sudi  a  step,  the  result  of  an 
enlightened  policy^  would  contribute  more  to  th^ 
prosperity  of  Rome  and  to  the  independence  and 
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tiiyba  irf  Ilily,  thui  aU  llie  efific»  Ik  oui  «^ 
kbmfe)  asd  all  die  aKancn  he  can  oontaad  jkBaJ. 
Bar  ^Aia  feport  is  probably  tbe  efiinoD  of  patriot- 
km,  er  peibaps  Ae  modeal  expiestkm  irf^  tke  poblic 
wish  ami  opiiiioo«  Bat  be  it  as  in  may,  Baaie  is 
BOW  iBidor  the  iran  seqitae  of  Ifae  Ireiidi  finer; 
ao  diange  on  tdke  piaoe  widioiit  his  approbatioi^ 
and  tbe  smdioialMD  of  its  goversHieaty  most  a^^ 
dmibtodty,  foims  no  pgrt  of  his  sjsteau 

-  As  for  die  orijgin  of  the  temporal  soveicigotjr 
of  the  Popes  it  may^  without  any  reference  to 
imperial  donations  real  or  imaginary,  be  moat 
bimoiably  and  firmly  estidilished  on  tbe  firte  eooh. 
acnt  of  a  gratefal  and  admiring  peojde.*  AAa 
liie  eKpolsiott  of  the  Goths,  when  the  arms  of  the 
Eastern  Enqieroa  had.Teconqnered,  bat  were  in- 
capaUe  of  protecting  Italy ;  when  the  incarsions 
and  menaces  of  the  Lombards  kqyt  die  city  in 
Mostant  alarm,  and  ^pestilence  and  fiunine  pieyed 
npon  it^  the  Romans  natnrally  tamed  thrir  eyes 
t»  dieir  bishops,  and  finind  in  diem  the  support 
Whicfa  they  had  vainly  solicited  from  their  sove- 
ndgns.  The  Pontift  had  till  diat  period  been  as 
eminent  for  their  virtaes^as  for  their  station,  and 
when  forced  by  public  distress  to  take  a  consider- 
able share  in  tbe  administration  of  the  state,  they 

•  Gibbon. 
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iisfrfftyed  a.prddeQce  espial  to  dioir  sMi^i^^aflil 
a  benevoleiiBe  as  ^rtetisrre  as  Ae  pfme^uof^  of 
tile  Roman  chnvcb,  ev^eii  wbea  Mgm^tbdt  )^ 
^ek  own  pmate  fortaMs."*  We  see  <bwobia  #1^ 
sevradh)  ei^^tii^  and  nkx&i  centaiaea.  fWotecl^Qg 
fiome  on  one  side  against  tibe  i^taeks  qf  v^ 
Lcmibajrds,  and  secmrkig  iton  die  other  irain  die 
rapacity  and  treadrarytif  the  Ebaucclis,  fefoidsg^ila 
walk^  feeding  its  inhabttaots^  eiigagii^  dUtimt 
princes  in  its  interests^  and  finally  restoring  the 
tnajesly  oJF  its  name  in  the  new  empit^  Borne 
iadeed  seems  to  owe  her  existence  to  her  PoMi4% 
i«Dd  had  not  the  ehair  of  St  Pett^  teplaoed  llie 
liirDQe  of  the  Csosars^  aaeid  the  seat  of  eBi]»f  e  im- 
come  the  sanctuary  of  Mligion,  Rome  wotdd  pt^ 
hably  hai'e  snnk  into  a  faa^  of  nninhdbited  rain^ 
and  left  to  posterity  nothings nuxce  iimnHm^wkisfi' 
4ing  ^  a  mighty  nme*  . 

From  n^  rd«establisfameM  df  liie  Vl^BslMi 
Empire  to  tbe  tetrth  centnry  the  fbpes  employoi 
their  influence  m  opposing  the  gwwiag  power  gf 
the  Saracens,  and  in  protecring  the  coasts  of  Ibilj 
and  the  Capital  itsdf  agadnst  the  predatory  {^ 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  how  great  were  the  exer- 
%ions»  how  extensive  the  charities^  how  active  the  patriotism 
of  the  Popes  in  the  sfacth  and  seventh  cenlijiries^  he  need  ^aly 
peruse  the  epistles  of  Gregory  the^  Great. 
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inmms  of  those  barbariaiis*  Shxxdj  after  coDlr 
■laMed  tbeir  contesta  with  the  German  CdMn^ 
oonteats  which  aroee  more  perhaps  from  Romeo 
fMride  and  a  rooted  hatred  to  Transalpiiiey  that  ia, 
in  their  eyes,  barbarian  donunaticMi^  than  from 
fudatical  arrogance ;  tiie  canse  to  whidbi  they  are 
Tery  generally  and  very  confidently  attributed* 
That  snch  arrogance  e^rierted  is  indeed  snfiicieoEdy 
evident^  and  that  it  operated  a^  a  very  active  prin^ 
€q>le  ia  equally  clear ;  bnt  it  may  be  qnestioiied 
whedier  the  insolent  claims  of  nnivc^rsal  dominiiMi 
advanced  by  Gregory  VII.  did  not  originate  as 
tnnch  from  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Roman^  as  from 
the  ambition  of  the  Pontiff.  Certain  it  is,  thM 
4Mb  extraordinary  personage  seemed  better  formed 
to*fill  the  imperial  throne  than  the  pontifical  clwir^ 
and  that  if  he  had  been  a  prince  only  and  not  a 
bishop,  he  might,  with  snch  a  daring  and  intrq>i4 
spirit,  have  restored  the  grandeur  of  the  empire, 
smd  fixed  its  seat  onoe  more  on  the  seven  hilb. 

Bnt  however  we  may  censnife  the  Popes  as 
eodesiastics  in  these. bloody  and  destructive  quar- 
tos ;  as  princes  and  as  Romans  they  may  claim 
our  indulgence,  as  they  struggled  against  foreign 
influence,  and  finally  succeeded  in  fireeing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  a  German,  that  is,  a  barbarian 
and  absentee  ruler.  The  disputes  of  the  Popes 
with  die  barons  and  die  Roman  people  were 
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£Df«fi<kd  on  the  just  c^potilioii  of  a  firm  goVem- 
mcut^  to  the  arrogaaoe  aad  the  tyraany  of  an 
ariitocratic  body  on  the  one  idde,  and  to  tl^  hcemr 
tiousness  of  a  torbolent  populace  on  the  other ;  bat 
Rome  has  just  cause  to  deplore  and  to  condemn 
the  foUy  and  the  perrersity  of  h^  pastors,  when 
they  forsook  her  yeoerable  waUs^  and  instead  of 
discharging,  in  the  Vatican  the  snbliine  duties  of 
prince  and  of  pastor^  submitted  to  while  away 
Adr  unprofitable  days  in  voluntary  exile^  altet- 
natdy  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  FVench 
intrigue  and  ambition. 

Of  all  the  disasters  that  befell  Rome  in  the  long 
series  of  ha*  eventful  history^  this^  perhaps,  wai 
the  most  pernicious  both  in  its  inunediate  efiecti 
and  distant  consequences ;  and  to  it  may  be  as* 
cribed  the  degradation  of  the  noblest  monunfents^ 
the  depopulation  of  the  Capital  and  its  neigh* 
borhood,  and  the  multiplicity  of  evils  that  aimr- 
chy  and  t3nranny  neva*  fail  to  bring  in  their  trainv 
These  evils  continued  to  operate,  as  is  natural  in 
political  as  well  as  physical  distempers,  long  after 
their  eflBcient  causes  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the 
Popes,  during  many  ages  after  their  re-establish- 
ment in  Rome,  had  to  struggle  with  the  restless 
aad  unbridled  passions  excited  by  the  guilt  or 
the  folly  of  their  absentee  predecessors.  Stxtus 
-  Quintus  at  length  succeeded  in  the  arduous  un- 
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ipirit of  the  terons,  «rf  tMaei  the iMwylrtp  i 


From  thk  period  Bone  npiBj 
fumfniij,  riches,  and  pcyhtion, 
the  seat  c^tbe  arts  and  sdosoeSy  ifaei 
litical  negoliatkxi,  and  not  nnfimpKody^of  oooiAf 
intrigue.  Most  erf*  the  .sorrrrdhig  Popes  did  mat 
htil  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  piddic 
tkms  of  the  timcsy  sometimes  indeed  as : 
a  diaracter  well  becoming  the  oHnmon  Father  of 
Christians^  but  too  freqoently  as  parties  conoened^ 
with  a  view  to  nati<Mial  interests  or  to  hsuij  ag* 
gnmdizement*  Their  conduct  in  this  reqpec^ 
thon^  little  conformaUe  to  the  princij^es  of  ^bat 
^ofession,  was  however  very  advantageoos  t& 
their  territories^  as  it  brought  wealdi  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  r^ected  lustre  on  a  dty^  at  the 
same  time  the  metropolis  of  the  diristian  wmJd 
and  the  Capital  of  an  extensive  and  flonrishing 
country. 

The  reformation  produced  at  the  time  little  or 
no  diminution  of  the  temporal  greatness  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Popes ;  so  little  indeed  that,  in 
the  century  following  that  event,  Ronie  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  splendor  and  prosperity  not  witr 
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willnn  her  wslh  since  the*  fall  of  the  em- 
fAm  Hte^e,  a  judicious  historiapQ  has  observed, 
tis&Ft.  if  Pyrrims'  ambassador  could  with  propriety 
all  the  Roman  seiuite  iu  his  time  a  coogress  of 
kings,*  a  similar  appellaticm  might  with  equal  Te- 
fadty  be  applied  to  the  modem  senate  of  Rome 
liie  college  of  cardinals,  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  That  assembly  was,  strictly  speaking, 
c5mpdsed  of  princes,  the  sons,  nephews,  brothers, 
or  tinbles  of  the  first  sovereigns  in  Europe ;  men 
who  not  unfrequently,  as  statesmen  and  ministers, 
had  held  the  reins  of  empire  at  home,  or  as  am- 
bassadors, represented  their  royal  relatives  abroad. 
They  either  generally  resided  or  frequently  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  not  only  to  discharge  their  duties 
about  the  person  of  the  Pontiff,  but  to  support  the 
interests  of  their  respective  courts  i  and  in  order 
to  attain  this  object  the  more  effectually,  they  dis- 
played a  splendor  and  a  magnificence  nearly  royal. 
The  ofiicers  of  their  household  were  often  nobles 
of  high  rank ;  their  secretaries  and  chaplains  were 
men  of  talents,  and  business;  a  long  train  of 
guards,  servants,  and  retainers  attended  their  per- 
sons when  they  appeared  in  public,  and  the  blaze 
of  the  purple  in  itself  so  dazzling,  was  heightened 
by  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of.  biitb, 
power,  and  opulence.    The  union  of  so  many  il- 

^  Denina  Rev.  d' Italia. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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htttnoM  pumwingw,  ^▼ying  bMi  eadk  €dwr  m 
tdflrti  «Dd  magiiificenoe)  (gave  Bmn^  ll»  appMr- 
anee  of  an  miivennl  eomt,  where  aH  the  watrm* 
mgDB  of  >Eiiinifie  were  anfifawMrd  to  ^Uaoqif  the 
ganefcal  intemts  fif  ChritteadboB^  and  to  diqifatf 
llwir-  rhral  ^fies  in  peaae  aad  seenritj.  Siidi 
indeed  was  ki  state  under  tiie  Pontiffii  of  the 
BprgkB^e^  Barberini  and  Pm^  ftmiUes^  as  it  kid 
been  before  imder  those  of  the  Mediceim  and  Far- 
naaian  honses ;  .nor  is  it  wonderful  if  at  snc^  p^ 
riod^  of  glory  it  sfaoald  have  reealled  to  the  hhbn 
asoty  of  the  spectators  the  republican  em  trhra 
9oinpay  and  Osesar,  Grtssns  and  Lncolfais  were 
seen  to  parade  the  stteats  and  fonun^  anrroonded 
by  their  firimds  and  clients. 

.  'F^rraoi  tiik  epodk  ^the  dttracter  of  llie  Fcmtift 
bcMMie  mote  epBoepidand' pacific^  oocnpiedwi^ 
tfa&govemmmt  of  the  Catholixrjchnrch  OTer  which 
fliey  preside^  and  wilii  the  dvil  administration  of 
tiiair  own  territories  safikientiiy  extensive  to  en* 
gross  their  ntmost  att^tion^  they  seem  to  have 
kat  sight  af  foragn  or  at  least,  of  ulhHimontam 
pioiitlcs,  and  have  only  interfered,  as  fisff  as  de- 
OMeypermitted  or  nieoessity requhned^  dieir inters 
poaition.  Their  fondness  for  their  families,  a  d&- 
fectpardonahle  in  an  old  man,  has,  where  it  may 
have  existed,  betrayed  them  perhaps  into  hasty 
promotions^  bat  has  seldom  eognged  them  as  for- 
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l^^f^^d  s^m^c^  ^Ye  at  ftll  tiam%  bat  fi^r^ 
)$qi^]^  during  the  httor  x^ti^^.  ^et  w;^^ 
lll^r  spe^  .€inGo«irag»iient ;  iuc|d  Ebixie^. .«]^Tift)r 

th^T.mf^ifi^eoc^^  wd  j&sd  %  ^^^  pro4a»  of  sf^^ 
1^  ei^tei)£|hr^,  popoloTi^  ^n^d  w;^l  c^ltii^ajlied  jvor 
i^es,  bad  gmdaally  i^sumed  her  r^bes  o^  g\q^^ 
f^id  bfgaa  ta  promise  hera^  c^oe  iQ/Qro-the  jnstm?i 
^.eaae»,  djigaily^  aad  permanent  ptotfperilT;  iS^ 
had  been  great  even  in  her  Mly  axi/d  yeneraitde  in 
her  disasters.  She  had  ceased  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  world  in  anns^  but  sne  sttU  remained  th« 
mistress  of  the  world  in  arts ;  she  was  no  Imga 
the  capital  bnt  she  was  the  'metropolis  of  Efi^ 
rope,  not  the  residence  of  the  first  i^OTereignj 
bnt  die  see  of  the  first  panlorv.  She  :h»d  .nojt 
been  snlyected  to  sbyerj  as  Atlieiia^i  aike  h^mat 
been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  mitid  as  Babykin.  Sht 
still  reigned,  widowed,  but  independent;  and  npjk 
claimed  and  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  kings  wA 
of  nations*  Without  fleets  or  armies  she  n^ppsed 
in  feifrless  tranquillity :  pu|^9  xe^yj^i^faajDe, .  xjaj^ 
mighty  than  miHiory  power,  eoiiEered  her  ,hmi^ 
wilh  an  invisible  i£gis,  gnarded'her  ivonlms^  attd 
securieSd  her  repose.*  'Even  the  nations'  which'  bad 

♦  Forti  tsttciA  ttllorti  anaaro;  cd  o«i. .  / , 

T'anaailrispcftto.    .  iJfmMa.Ctmz.wgiX 
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fiirsaken*  iMr  cominiinidn,  and  in  days  of  irri* 
tatSbnf' had  defied  the  thunders  of  her  fbkninatisg 
Pontifis,  now  looked  towards  her  with  respect, 
and  beheld  with  affection  and  reverence  the  b«ie- 
Tolence^  the  sanctity^  and  the  humility  of  her  pas- 
tors.* Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  during  the 
eighteenth  century ;  a  slate  happy  in  the  present 
enjoyment  of  peace,  plenty,  and  increasing  im- 
provement, and  big  with  the  hopes  of  future  and 
accumulating  prosperity.  TTie  FVench  invasion 
closed  the  scene.-f- 


,^  *  A  pii9sage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  explain  this 
obserratioB.  Alluding  to  the  suppression  of  the  papal  go- 
vernment by  the  agents  of  Bonaparte^  he  says^  a  transacHon 
4iccompanied  hy  outrages  and  insults  towards  the  pious  a$ui  «€• 
MMfMe  Pont\ffi  in  <pUe  of  the  sanctity  of  his  age,  and  thejun- 
fUJtUedpurUy  of  his  character,  which  even  to  aprotesiant,  seen^ 
,har4ly  short  qf  the  guilt  of  facriicge.— Speech  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Feb.  3,  1800. 

t  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  we  went 
(July  %i,  ISOfi)  to  Frescati,  to  pay  onr  respects  to  {Cardinal 
York,  who  receivw  all  English  visitants  with  cordial  hospi- 
tality* It  isi  impossible  to  behold  this  prince  yrithout  emo- 
tion ;  he  is  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  stoops 
much,  but  retains  a  glow  of  health  and  ruddiness,  the  re- 
tnaiiK  of  early  bfeanty,  in  hii  conntenanee^  he  talks  English 
with  ease  and  aeeoracy',  andseQmatQ  fpeak  it  with  pleasure. 
Thtteia»>lioiiM^r^  in  his  prohivnciationy.as  may  easily  be 
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The  reader  may  expect  m&m  aceioiult  i|t  tl^ 
conduct  of  iAxe  republican  army  vM!^  isa  poi|se»* 
sion  of'  Rome,  aod  of  the  con&eqaeaeeB  of  their 


supposed^  somewhat  of  that  thickness  or  heayiness  which  is 
observahle  in  the  accent  of  Englishmen  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  conrerse  with  foreigners  only.  His  maafidrs 
though  dignified^  are  easy  and  unaffected.  He  spedw  <tf 
England  with  warm  affection^  and  to  employ  his  own  ex^p^ 
Bvsm,  is  tdwfiys  hs^py  to  see  hit  countrymen,  for  he  glories  ip 
being  a  Briton.  His  generosity  to  his  attendants  of  every  de- 
nomination is  boundless  ^  hence  they  all  flourish  under  his 
influence^  and  soon  grow  up  into  fortune  and  independence. 
The  poor  of  his  diocese  bless  his  benevolence,  and  owe  to 
the  charity  of  their  pastor  a  degree  of  comfort,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  few  towns  in  Italy  are  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy. 
He  resides  at  Freitati,  and  seldom  visits  Rome,  unless  when 
some  public  function  requires  his  presence  as  Peau  oTthe 
.  Sacred  College,  Archpriest  of  St.  Peter*s,  or  Chancellor  of 
the  Roman  Church.  He  passes  his  mornings  In  his  cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  library  of  his  seminary,  wh^re  he  transatts 
business  with  his  clergy,  and  where  about  eleven  or  twehre 
o'clock  he  receives  the  visits  of  such  persons  of  rank,  or  fo* 
reigners,  as  come  to  wait  upon  him.  He  soon  dismisses 
them,  and  if  English,  sends  his  carriage  to  convey  them 
to  such  places  as  they  may  choose  to  visit  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. About  one  he  drives  out  himself,  and  retHrmng-at 
two  dines  with  his  family  and  guests,  always  placing,  the 
English  near  him,  and  addressing  his  conversation  to  them 
with  visible  complacency.  His  tabte  is  served  plentifully, 
but  without  any  affectation  either  of  magnificence  or  simpli- 
city. About  fbUr  o'clock  he  withdraws,  and  according  to  the 
Italian  custom  reposes  for  some  time ;  afto  which  he  re- 
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inVasSbdi.     Oti  tire' first  dt  ftese  topics  littS^  need 
be  flsid;  tbe  phblic  papers  have  git  en  vatioiis 


tarns  to  buabieM,  and  finaMy  terminates  tlie  day  with  tbe 
aeeaslomed  acts  of  derotion. 

Such  IS  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the  Cardiul's  life«  plain, 
uiefnl,  and  unniffled^  and  T  doubt  much  whether  his  days 
would  have  flowed  so  smoothly  had  his  brother's  daring  at* 
tempt  s^cceeded^  and  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throne 
of  Crreat  Britain.  Disappointment  or  failure  in  this  enfter* 
firize  can  therefore  Scarce  be  considered  by  him  as  a  misfor- 
tune ;  especially  as  the  dignities  which  he  enjoyed  in  vari- 
bus  countries,  and  the  pensions  which  he  received  from  the 
Bourbon  princes,  not  only  raised  him  above  want,  but  en- 
abled him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  title  and  family  with 
sufficient  splendor.  Some  pretend  that  his  income  amounted 
to  forty,  but  others  more  moderate  calculate  it  at  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  -,  a  sum  fully  adequate,  particularly 
in  Italy,  to  all  the  purposes  of  episcopal  charity  and  of 
princely  magnificence.  But  the  consequences  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  revolution  which  has  cost  the  human  species 
so  many  tears,  and  so  much  blood,  reached  the  venerable 
cardinal,  drove  him  from  his  See,  stript  him  at  once  of  his 
whole  fncome;  and  sent  him  in  his  old  age  a  needy  wanderer, 
to  sect  for  refuge  in  Austria,  in  Corfu,  and  in  Sicily.  He  re- 
lates his  adventures  during  this  distressing  period  with  sati^- 
fai^tion,  and  eVilarges  upon  them  as  a  favorite  topic  of  con- 
versation. In  this  state  of  exile  and  dejection,  he  wad  sud- 
denly relieved  by  the  well-timed  but  unexpected  generosity, 
of  his  illustrious  relation,  our  gracious  Sovereign.  Greorge 
the'ThlM  accustomed  to  deeds  of  benevolence^  distinguishes 
every  month  of  his  honorable  life  by  some  act  of  generosity. 
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deteibi  nsiA  where  «h^  art  «ikD^,  tbcff^  v^  ac- 
oHints  in  every  body*j  hands  thttt  make  iq>  the 
deficiency.  From  iheae  we  learn  that  the  beha<- 
vianr  of  the  foldiery  and  subalterns  was  in  general 
ciTil  and  orderly^  b«t  that  of  the  genends  and 
their  immediate  dependents  in  the  highest  d^grBe 


Bat  aever  did  he  confer  a  benefit  .with  better  grace,  or  place 
it  to  9tore  advanti^.  A  peniion  of  four  thousand  pounds 
er>year»  paid  in  advance^  relieved  the  Cardinal  from  the.  pros- 
pect of  present  want^  and  placed  him  above  the  reach  of 
future  distress.  The  nation,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  ap- 
plauded the  generosity  of  itsi  sovereign,  while  I  can  assure 
the  public^  that  the  Cardinal  feels  and  expresses  the  moA 
gralefttl  acknowledgment,  and  glories  in  owing  to  his  couth 
try  only  his  present  comfort  and  independence.  He  is,  as  is 
well  known,  the  last  of  the  illustrious  line  of  the  Stuarts, 
which,  elevated  in  all  its  branches,  and  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate in  some,  had  never  sunk  either  into  meanness  or  con- 
tempt>  and  Will  terminate  ere  long  its  chequered  career  in  re- 
llgloos  dignity  and  virtuous  resignation.* 


*  TlieCBfdiod'sd«&6ttarBtlioMoflinniik«idi^;ind<tftto«n^ 
l^lories  of  hit  family,  be  ddishti  in  the  aomid  of  royahy,  aod  it  ofibadad  if  ^ 
tide  of  rogd  higlMu  be  not  frequently  nsed  by  tboie  whd  tpesk  to  liim ;  a 
litlewMK,stgrSnd«ililo  a  king  of  Great  BiitaiD,  beperbapibai  ail^«» 
clttBi.  Prince  Aogaftoi^  while  at  Bom^  frequently  vidted  the  Cardinal,  and 
with  that  delicate  politeneu  which  <Ustingidshei  the  present  race  of  Britidi 
^c«8i  gratifkH  lu  eminenoe'B  ear  with  the  frequent  lutitdacllai  )bf  <»e  a^ 
yoKtOi^bet;    l&(m^  vm^ki^iiDg  B^n/taiiimki^ 

piece  of  innocent  flatteiy,  but  men  «f  fJeefing  and  men  of  the  wwld  wifi  unite 
in  applMldibg  It 
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insolent  and  irqmekns.  For  IJiis  amtrdaii  we  lutfie 
the  best  authority,  that  of  the  army  itsdf,  ez" 
I^reraed^  first,  in  a  representedon  to  MasstmUy  then 
conunander^  and  next  in  an  address  to  Ae  citixens 
of  Rome,  piiUished  tibe  J29d  and  a4th  Febrowy, 
1798. 

With  regard  to  the  pnbEc  plunder  6f  the 
chnrches  and  pontifical  palaces,  as  also  of  seme 
private  hooses,  many  of  the  masterpieces  in  sta- 
tuary and  painting  were  sent  to  Paris,  a  yaluaUe 
collection  of  gold  medals  dispersed,  several  ines* 
tillable  manuscripts  purloinefl,  and  without  doubt 
miji^h  mischief  don/B  in  every  respect.  But  ifhoai 
the  reader  recollects  that  there  are  sixty  thoiisaad 
ancknt  statues  in  Rome,  that  of  most  of  the  miHk 
terpieces  in  painting  that  have  been  carried  away, 
there  are  mosaic  copies  superior  in  coloring  and 
duration  to  the  originals;  nay,  that  the  first  of 
paintings,  those  which  form  the  very  school  of  the 
art  itself,  are  imprest  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican, 
and  may  indeed  be  disfigured  but  cannot  be  re- 
moved ;  and,,  in  short,  that  the  models  of  modem 
skill  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity  stand  yet 
untouched,  he  will  agree  with  me  that  so  far  the 
evil  is  neither  very  great  nor  irreparable.  Rome 
is  still  the.  seat  of  the  arts ;  and  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  must  firequent  its  schools, 
if  they  wish  to  attain  perfection  and  aim  at  any 
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re]mtetk»i.     I  meaEn  not  to  exoMe^midi  less  de* 
fend>  the  atroeions  deed  of  ibeFreiidbi  goremment 
or  the  ccmdnct  of  its  g^ieisibi    How  far  «itcb  a<^$ 
of  plunder  are  justiiable  even  in  a  kgitisEiaiietDmr^ 
carried  on  accarding  to  the  lenient  majdma^f  mo* 
dem  times,  I  know^not ;  but  neither  Louis  XIV. 
nor  Louis  XV.  thus  pillaged  the  libraries,  galleries, 
or  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
th^  allurement  which  the  works  of  Vandyke  and' 
Rubens  held  out  to  them,  particularly  at  Brussels 
and  Antwerp.  Nor  did  Frederic  of  Prussia,  though 
passionately  fbnd  of  pictures,  and  not  easily  con- 
trolled by  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity, 
take  ftom  the  gallery  of  Dresden  one  painting,  not 
even  the  Notte  of  Corre^^fo,  notwithstanding  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  masterpiece.    But 
the  war  which  the  French  waged  on  Rome  (I  may 
add,  on  Venice,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  &c.  &c-) 
was  an  unprovoked  attack,  a  speculation  of  rapa- 
city, an  act  of  wanton  violaoce,  an  abuse  of  con- 
fidence, and  a  cowardly  stratagem,  where  every 
means  had  been  employed  first  to  deceive,  and 
then  overturn  an  unsuspecting  and,  as  they  them- 
selves at  their  first  entrance  into  Rome  called  it,  a 
fricsidly  government.     In  such  a  ruffian  aggres- 
sion, for  it  merits  not  the  appellation  of  war,  every 
subsequent  deed  of  rapacity  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  every  life  sacrificed  to  usurpa- 
tion is  a  murder. 
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The  Example  of  the  Romani  hasi  I  Imow,  been 
adduced  in  justification  or  at  leaat  10  ^cteaaadon 
oT  this  national  felony.  Biit>  in  the  firat  [dboe> 
the  Romans  did  not  take  one  statoe  from  the 
Greeks  daring,  the  first  war^  nor  even  the  seocmd, 
till  the  Etolians  and  their  Itties  brought  down 
upon  themselves  a  rdnctant  and  long-suspended 
chastisement.  In  the  next  place,  this  high-^minded 
and  generous  people  neyer  by  public  authority 
compelled  llie  Greeks  to  surrender  the  mast^- 
pieces  that  adorned  their  cities ;  they  never  entered 
as  friends  and  acted  as  enemies ;  they  never  em- 
ployed cunning  and  intrigue,  to  deceive  thar  eae- 
mies,  bnt  open  declaration  to  cantioii  them,  and 
power  and  wi&fdom  to  subdue  them.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Ccrimh*  was  a  signal  act  of  vengeance 
justifiable  by  the  laws  of  war  as  th«i  admitted ; 


*  That  very  Mammiua^  who  destroyed  Corinth^  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  or  oear  the  site  of  that  dtyj  erected 
a  brass  statue  to  Japiter  at  Oljrmpia,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  embellishment  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In 
fact^  the  Romans  were  so  far  from  depriving  the  cities  which 
fell  uhdei*  their  poorer  of  their  statues  and  ptiblic  omamenlb^ 
tint  they  even  restored  to  the  bwnehi  those  which  bad  beea 
carried  away;  Thtis  when  Scipip  took  and  destroy!^  Car- 
thage^ he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  cities  the  various  articles^ 
and  particularly  the  statue^  and  (laintings^  which  the  Cartha- 
ginianSj  a  cruel  pilflbflhg  {>e6pie^  had  deprived  thefii  of.  He 
extended  this  benefit  not  to  Italy  only,  %b  that  #ali  just  and 
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but  yet  it  was  inotie  the  act  of  the  General  than  of 
the  Romati  people,  and  not  atto^ther  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate  *  Whetf  the  Romans  became  cor- 
rapt,  their  praetors  and  pro-consuls  were  often 
personally  unjust ;  but  never  was  such  pillage  pub- 
licly aufhorised  till  the  maxims  of  Roman  justice 
were  neglected,  and  the  majesty  of  public  rule  was 
abused  and  turned  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
by  the  Emperors.  The  French  since  the  revolution 
hate  indeed  often  compared  themselves  to  Ac 
Romans  i  but  the  resemblance  is  only  in  vice ;  here 
indeed  they  eluipassed  the  original.-f- 

But  to  come  to  the  consequences  of  the  French 


natural,  but  even  to  Africa,  and  directed  that  every  commu- 
nity should  be  allowed  to  resume  all  the  articles  of  public 
property  which  it  could  identify.— Xio.  Supp.  11.  50. 

We  find  moreover,  that  so  late  as  the  era  6f  Pliny,  when 

Greece  had  felt  not  the  resentment  of  Sylla  only,  but  the 

.madness  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  different 

cities  were  in  possession  of  several  of  the  masterpieces  Whi^h 

had  dijifngtii^d  thetfi  at  dn  edrlief  j^eriod.— Xi6.  xxxiv. 

*  Cicero  hints  censure  of  this  kct  of  severity.  —  De 
Og.  i.  11. 

t  Nero,  it  is  true,  took^Siye  himdred  statues  from  Greece 
in  the  course  of  his  reign  (fourteen  years).  iThe  fVench  took 
t^R»e  ad  irfany  MxA  Italy  ih  6ri^  yikr. ' 
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invaaion ;  the  evil  here  is  of  very  difiereni^  and 
indeed  of  very  alarming  magnitade.  In'the  firdt 
place^  they  have  separated  the  opulent  city  and 
territory  of  Bologna^  and  almost  all  the  Adriatic 
coast  from  the  Roman  state^  thus  retrenching  near 
one-half  of  its  income,  and  one-third  of  its  popu- 
lation ;  a  defalcation  which  must  considerably  affect 
the  dignity  and  resources  of  the  Capital,  and  con* 
*8equently  reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  next  place,  by  the  enormous  contributions 
which  they  raised,  they  annihilated  the  credit,  and 
swallowed  up  the  income  of  the  state,  burthened 
the  rich  with  debt,  and  deprived  the  poor  of  em- 
ployment. The  fall  of  public  credit  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hospitals,  schools, 
and  charitable  establishments,  which,  generally 
speaking,  derived  their  income  from  the  apostolical 
exchequer.  However  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  exer- 
tions of  government,  might  pa^haps  repair  even 
this  evil ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cardinal  Ruffoy  by  an 
improved  system  of  finance,  by  the  suppression  of 
exemptions,  and  by  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
burthens,  has  already  made  a  very  considerable 
progress  towards  that  desirable  object. 

But  another  and  greater  evil  still  remains.  A 
secret  and,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  a  well-founded 
suspicion  exists  that  the  French  have  other  and, 
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if  possible^  far  more  mischievotiB  dedgns  in  goq- 
templation  than  any  they  hare  hitherto  attempted 
to  esreccrte;  and  so  deep  is  the  policy  and  so  great 
the  influence  of  the  First  Consul^  that  the  sncoess 
of  his  projects,  whatever  they  may  be^  is  scarcely 
problematical.  In  snch  circnmstances,  when  the 
last  years  hare  been  all  calamity,  and  the  fntnre 
are  all  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no  energy,  no 
decision,  and  little  dignity  in  public  administra- 
tion. To  what  purpose,  it  will  be  said,  are  ame- 
liorations in  a  system  not  destined  to  last?  or 
regulations  shortly  to  be  abrogated?  why  orna- 
ment a  city  which  may  be  plundered  again  next 
year?  why  repair  ancient  monuments  to  be  again 
disfigured  by  a  barbarian  soldiery?  or  why  discover 
and  restore  statues  to  see  them  borne  away  by  our 
enemies  ?  While  such  are  the  fears  of  government, 
individuals  cannot  indulge  themselves  in  much 
security.  Why  embrace  a  profession,  one  may  say, 
from  which  I  may  perhaps  derive  no  adequate 
provision?  why,  says  another,  build  a  house  in  a 
city  open  to  a  second  attack  ?  The  nobles  partake, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  general  apprehen- 
sion, and  while  on  the  one  side  they  are  obliged 
to  sell  the  valuable  fiuniture  of  their  cabinets  and 
galleries  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  no  means  to  replace 
them,  nor  indeed  can  they  have  any  inclination  to 
amass  with  great  difficulty  and  expense  objects  to 
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aUue  and  gendfy  fon^^  The  J^npcb 

thwtfete  kftTedAfHrraBd  ^Rmsm  of  its  onedit^its 
resoEraes^  its  dignity,  and  .its  iudefMSBideiiee;  tfaej 
Iwierrobbed  .it  of  allAai,  joonatitttteft^ths  prosperity 
and  seeunty  of  a  jstate^  and  hawt  .tlm  onued  :it 
more  roai  wd  fuermanaKt  injny  than  tfae|imdBtory 
attaeksof  Genaeric  aad  BouibaB,  or  t&e  tmMiqit 
foarj,  of 'Qdoaeer  aad  TotHa. 

The  Gaols  have,  indeed,  at  all  times  been  the 
hane  of  pablic  folioity,  and  the  tonaeirt  of  the 
'haman  species;  in  andient  jtimes,  restless,  hc^d, 
aad  ferodons,  ijiey  invaded  attd  niYaged  llidy, 
6roece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Taoied  by  the  pofwfar 
mod  dvilvsed  by  the  arts  of  Rome  they  slnoriiered 
for  a  few  centuries,  till  thiey  wgare.  amqnened  and 
harbariflsed  again,  first  by. die  Fi^mkA  and  ;tfactt  by 
the  Normans^  when  they  arose  with  redDnbled  im?- 
patnosity  to  disturb  the  nc»gfabovmg  states,  aad  to 
coaTolse  all  Enrope  widi  an  iminterrapted  sneces- 
aion  of  ambitioas  projects,  plmidering  ewnrstoos, 
and  unprovoked  attacks^  Ode  ooDsolatory  De&c- 
tk>n  is  suggested  by  the  history  of  this  tuibideiy: 
race,  and  upon  its  rolidity  we  must  for  the  present 
rest  air  herpes  of  liberty  and  indepeodenee  an 
£urope.  It  is  this,  that  while  the  ardor,  the 
impetuosity,  aad  the  nnmhas  of  the  Frendi  have 
almost  constantly  given  them  the  advantage  in  the 
begimdng,  the  insolence  and  frivolity,  apparently 
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iauffmHA^  from  llw  flatiorad  jcbvtatt»y  iiave  as 
inimMlIf  .fi^bd  ^hmd  in  ttie  tiidi>  and  iiyn>lf«d 
them  in  shame  and  disaster.  Their  present  leader^ 
it]S:lniS|ds«iJtalbm:  Mb  deptk^ntd  ^perseverance 
9ttj  peiJbaps'fia:  Ibr  A  lime  tbeiToktilift]r,  and  with 
it,  die  .fate  «f  the  naJtion  omr^nAiioh  he  pteddes.) 
fanlidnni>ilii:^y)SO  seldom:  granted^ to  ihfe  wisest  of 
hmman  inrtitutions,  can  sever  be  annexed  toiEVeiich 
domhiaticm. 

It  may  periiaps  be  ashed,  what  will  be  the 
profaablie  &te  of  Rome  ?  Is  it  destined  to  be  a  de« 
pendenoe,  or  the  4tapital  of  the  Italian  lepnbHc  ?  or 
mdier  majr  it  not  be  left  in  its  present  state  as  the 
destined  seat  6f  the  Consuls  uncle,  when  placed 
by  his  iaAnenbe  in  the  papd  chair?  Rome,  if 
united  ito  the  I^ian  repnbli^;;  wonld  probably  in  a 
short  time  become  the  capital  of  ait  Italy,  and  fomi 
as  anessntly  a  state  of  snch  power  and  magnitude 
as  might  rival  and  p^haps  humble  France  berselfi^* 
To  rsdse  snch^a  tvtal  cannot  ^be  the  object  of  the 
Firrt  CcmsuL  To  heep  Rome  in  a  state  of  d^ 
pttidence  is  certainly  his  intention ;  but  whether 
as  a  repuUic  under  the  government  of  one  of  his 
brotheis,  or  as  the  pontifical  residence  of  his  unde, 

*  To  realize  this  event  is  the  interest  and  ought  to  be 
the  grand  political  object  of  England^  of  Austria^  an4  of 
Russia. 
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is  still  a  matter  of  mere  oonjectnie.    The  latter 
may  be  the  most  probable  destination  of  Rome. 

As  the  cadiolic  religicm  is  the  most  extensive 
christian  communion^  and  has  nnmerons  votaries, 
not  only  in  the  coontries  where  it  is  exdnsively 
established,  but  even  in  those  where  the  refonmt- 
tion  prevails,  it  is  without  donbt  the  in1;ere8t  of 
every  government,  that  the  head  of  such  a  body 
should  be  independent,  and  that  his  residence,  for 
diffisrent  motives,  should  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
Here  the  piety  of  the  catholic  and  the  pmdence  of 
the  politician  must  agree.  To  this  consideratiim 
another  may  be  added.  The  residence  of  the 
common  Father  of.  Christians  ought  to  be  the  seat 
of  universal  charity  and  untroubled  peace;,  its 
gates  ought  to  be  open  to  all  nations;  and  all 
tribes  of  the  human  species,  whatever  their  vari- 
ances and  wars  may  be  elsewhere,  ought  there  at 
least  to  meet  as  brethren,  and  find  the  comforts  of 
a  common  home.  It  would  indeed  be  an  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  have  one  city  thus  exempt 
from  the  destructive  influence  of  human  passions, 
impervious  to  the  horrors  and  alarms  of  war,  and 
wholly  consecrated  to  peace,  benevolence,  and  hu- 
manity ;  to  the  study  of  religion,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  science,  and  to  the  perfection  of  art. 
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CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  ap- 
proach to  Rome  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
that  vast  uninhabited,  and  in  many  places  nncolti- 
vated  extent  of  country  thiat  surrounds  it  on  all 
tsides,  and  is  called  the  Campagna.  Its  present 
state  of  desolation  is  certainly  singular,  and  na-^ 
turally  calls  for  inquiry.  Some  travellers  attribute 
it  to  the  destructive  influetice  of  papal  government 
and  of  catholic  superstition  working  here  as  in  their 
very  focus,  and  with  all  their  pernicious  activity. 
It  must  appear  fortunate  in  the  eyes  of  such  ob- 
servers, that  causes  which  strike  the  earth  with 
barrenness  'and  taint  the  air  with  pestilence,  have 
not  also  darkened  the  face  of  heaven  and  involved 
Rome  in  clouds  and  tempests.  And  singularly 
lucky  it  must  be  considered  that  their  malignity 
is  restricted  to  the  plains,  and  that  while  it  extends 
on  one  side  to  thirty  it  is  on  the  other  confined 
to  twelve  or  sixteen  miles ;  that  they  sometimes 
spare  certain  favored  regions,  land  now  and  then 
fix  on  others  appariently  more  distant  from  their 
sphere  of  action ;  and  in  short,  that  they  dre  not 
very  regular  and  systematical  in  their  progress ;  as 
otherwise  they  must  have  reached  the  mountains 
of  AlbanOj  Tibur,  and  Sabina,  extended  over  Urn- 
bria,  and  spreadiog  from  the  Tuscan  to  the  Adifktic 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Sea,  from  Bai^gfu  to  Taradma^  tbey  mmt  have 
long  fiDoe  tamed  one  <if  the  OKMt  fiertile  ooantiiei 
in  the  worid  into  a  dreary  desert.  Bot  as  tfaeae 
to  active  in  the  Cgmpn^mOj  are  peifecdy  in-* 
in  every  other  pait  of  the  Roman  tienv 
tory,  and  particohrly  at  LonttOj  Aaoumy  Fwrn^  and 
in  all  the  deliciooB  environs  of  Bologna^  dioogh  as 
nmch  nnder  dieir  deadly  inflnfaire  as  Bmne  and 
ks  immediate  neighborhood^  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  seek  fin*  some  more  satisfactory  sohi- 
tion  of  the  diffionky.  To  obtain  it  we  mnst  go 
back  to  antiquity. 


Strabo  observes^  that  the  coasts  of 
were  in  smne  phoes  nnhealdiy,  and  ascribes  tfattt 
quality  to  the  marshes  that  border  diem.*  It  na- 
tnrally  follows  that  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times  the  ab  of  the  coast  most  not  mifreqnently 
be  carried  by  sea  breezes  into  die  interior^  and  as 
die  CanqHj^na  is  smronnded  by  moontains  on  every 
othCT  side^  these  vapors  may,  paiticolaily  in  the 
calm  "and  snitry  months  of  snmmer^  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air^  and  considerably  aftct  its  salu- 
brity.   The  same  efiect  is  produced  in  die  gulph 


*  Lib.  y.— Columella  indeed  seems  to  conaider  the  vi« 
cinity  of  the  sea  as  generally  insalubrious.  *'  Prsstat/'  says 
he,  *'  a  man  longo  potius  intervallo  qnam  brevi  refugisse, 
quia  media  sunt  spatia  gmvioris  balitus;* 
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of  Oirihth  hy  a  «imilar  caus^  trerf  aotninii^  wlftea 
the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  and  marshes  le^ 
the  month  of  the  Achehus,  are  carried  np  the 
giilph,  and  being  confined  fay  dte  high  hills  and 
mountains  that  hdrder  it,  hang  bmoding  ovet  the 
sea  and  neighboring  shore^  and  oftentimfes  rise  sfr 
high  as  to  render  Corinth  itself^  thongh  seated  on 
an  ^minence^  for  some  mondiB  almost  nninhdbit^ 
able.  To  confirm  this  conjectore^  I  need  only  ob^ 
S9rv0,  that  several  ancient  writers^  and  amtmg 
others  Horace^  Martial^  and  Frontinns  iiepresmt 
the  air  of  Rome  itself  as  unwholesome  during  the 
great  heats ;  and  at  present^  the  wind  which  blows 
from  the  coasts  in  summer,  particularly  since  the 
forests  that  formerly  covered  them  have  been 
thinned  by  the  late  Pope^  is  considered  as  pec«^ 
liarly  noxious."*^  A  marshy  soil,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  warm  sun^  must  naturally  emit  grps^ 
exhalations,  and  the  more  serene  the  sky,  tha 


*  Agues^  intermitting  fevers,  and  phthisical  symptoiDi 
ivere  common  in  Rome  anciently  as  well  as  now,  accor4iag 
to  Asclepiades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Fompey,  and  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  confirms  bis  report.    ^ 

Of  the  insalubrity  of  the  imiiiediate  neighborhood  of 
Rome  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  Columella,  who,  speak* 
ing  of  Regulus,  says — Nam  Pupinia  pestilentis  simul  et  exilis 
agricttltorem  fuisse  eum  loquuntur  historian.    Now  this  tract 
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more  permanent  and  destructive  must  be  their  in- 
fluence. 

We  must  recollect  at  the  same  time^  that  the 
Camp€^m  is  not  the  only  unhealthy  tract  in  Italy; 
that  Eiruria  has  its  maremna,  and  that  its  coasts 
were  never  remarkable  for  salubrity.  "  Est  sane,"* 
says  the  younger  Pliny,  "  graois  et  pestilem  era 
Tuscorumy  qua  per  Uttus  extenditurr*  Rutilins 
confirms  this  observation  when  he  describes  Gra- 
visas  and  Cosa. 

Inde  GraviBcarum  fastigia  rare  Tidemas 
Quas  premit  lestivs  saepe  paludis  odor  .  .  . 
Cernunus  antiquas,  nullo  castode  minai, 
£t  desolate  meoia  feda  Costt  .... 

I^lius,  speaking  of  another  town  on  the  same 
coast,  alludes  to  its  insalubrity  produced  by  the 
same  cause. 

....  obsesss  campo  squalente  Fregeos.     Xi6*.  viiL 

gave  its  name  to  the  Tribus  Pvpinia,  and  was  only  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant  from  Rome  towards  Tuseulum. 

The  Vatican  valley^  now  called  Vol  d^  Inferno,  and  an- 
ciently Fallis  In/era,  was  formerly,  as  it  Is  at  present,  though 
dose  to  the  city,  deserted  because  unhealthy.— See  Toe, 
Hist.  li.  93. 

*  L.  V.  Ep.  6. 
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Even  in  England^  where  the  summer  heat  is  so 
jnoderate^  and  of  such  short  duration^  and  where 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  one  point  or  other 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve^  the  fens^  marshes^, 
and  low  lands  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  diffuse  their  influence  wide  enough 
to  enable  us  to  calculate  its  effects  in  a  hotter 
climate.  Freedom  and  industry  united  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  purify  the  air  of  the  fenny  islands 
of  Zealand. 

From  these  observations  I  am  inclined  to  infer, 
that  the  air  of  the  Campagna  could  never  have  been 
more  healthy  than  it  is  at  present.  I  admit  how- 
ever, that  cultivation  and  population  might  then 
have  counteracted  the  causes  above  mentioned; 
and  I  must  observe  also,  that  at  a  very  remote 
period  those  causes  did  not  perhaps  exist,  and  that 
m^y  portions  of  land,  now  marshes,  might  then 
,  have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  as  the  flatness  of 
the  coast  and  the  consequent  shallowness  of  the 
water  must  have  been  considerably  increased  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  perpetual  depositions  of  the 
Tiber.  The  population  of  this  territory  seems  to 
have  been  greatest  during  the  infancy  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  whose  energies  were  first  displayed 
in  contests  within  her  immediate  vicinity,  and  al* 
most  in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 
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Not  to  mention  Gab^y  Fidena,  Cotlatiumy  &c., 
Pfiny  enmnerates  more  than  fifty  nations  inhabit^ 
ing  Latium  at  the  same  time;  and  what  most 
appear  more  extraordinary,  places  thirty-three 
towns  withip  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Pomptine 
ro^arshes.  These  towns^  like  the  cities  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptare  during  the  time  of  Abraham^  were 
probably  little  more  than  cmr  ordinary  villages. 
But  whatever  they  were,  the  fifty  nations  and  the 
thirty-three  cities  had  disappeared,  and  scarcely  left 
any  trace  behind. — Ita,  ex  antiquo  Latio  liii  po- 
puli  ioteriece  sine  'tmtigusA  Amcmg  these  tribes 
Pliny  ejamnerates  the  Albans,  the  Fidefiates,  ihe 
Coriolam;  and  indeed  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Cqmpagna  during  the  most  flourishic^  period  of 
Roman  prosperity,  we  have  sufficient  and  unques- 
tionable evidence^  Horace,  to  give  a  ftill  idea  of 
a  lonely  deserted  spot^  says^ 

Gabiis  desertior  ati^ae^ 
Fideni^  vicua 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Udena  was  five,  Gabii 
ten  mites  firom  Rome.'f'    Propertius  expresses  the 


*  Lib.  iii. 

t  It  is  probable^  that  most  of  the  persons  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  amphitheatre  at  fiAerut  in  the  reign  of  TiberinSj 
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solitude  of  ChAU  in  a  yery  eoncite  bot  emphatical 
manner. 

£t  qui  nunc  nuUi^  maxima  turba  Qabi.  Lib.  4to. 

Strabo^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  re- 
presents the  dties  of  Ardea  and  Laurentum  as 
baying  been  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  and  still  in 
rains  in  his  time.  To  these  he  adds  many  others, 
sioch  as  Laoimumy  Collatia,  Antemrus,  Fregelta,^ 
^  which  he  says  had  dwindled  into  yillages ;  so  ^ 
diat  the  oeiitnil  regions  of  Italy,  and  Latium  itself, 
do  not  appear  to  haye  abounded  with  population, 
eyen  during  that  prosperous  period.  That  Ostta^ 
though  the  seaport  of  Rome,  should  lose  almost 
all  its  inhabitants,  when  the  capital  was  on  the 
Recline,  must  appear  yety  natural,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  air  was  infected  by  the  neighboring 
marshes  and  the  harbor  nearly  choked  up  with 
sand.  Eyery  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  Lucan,  who,  as  a  poet,  affects 
to  foretd  at  the  battle  of  PhunaUa,  the  desolation 


were  Romans^  who  flocked  from  the  capital  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  neighboring  village  or  rather  suburb. — Tac, 
Ann,  iii. 

•  Strabo,  Lib.  ?. 
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which  he  himself  witnessed.*  Jnvenal  represents 
the  Pamptine  marshes  as  a  receptacle  of  robbers^ 
and  speaks  of  guards  employed  for  the  protection 
of  travellers.'f'  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  re- 
lated elsewbere5  that  Cicero  mentions  an  attack 
made  npon  a  friend  of  his  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Albanus;  that  the  ViaAppia  was  lined  with  tombs 
.  and  matisolenms  from  the  very  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Alba;  that  the  other  roads 
were  by  no  means  void  of  snch  gloomy  decoia- 
tions ;  and  that  amidst  this  crowd  of  monnments 
little  room  was  left  for  habitable  mansions. 

From  all  these  circumstances  I  shonld  be  led 
to  suspect  that  the  population  of  the  Campagna 
was  not  very  great  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  of  Trajan;  and  if  this  should  really  haye  been 
the  case^  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  c^  ac- 


*    ,  Gentes  Mars  iste  futnras 

Obruetj  et  popnlos  my\  yenientis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  feret.    Tunc  omne  Ladnam 
Tabula  nomep  eiit :  Gabios^  Veiosqae^  Coramque 
Pulfere  vix  tecte  poterunt  monstrare  ruins; 
Albanosque  Lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Rus  vacuum^  quod  non  habitet,  nisi  nocte  coacta 
Invitus. 

Lucan,  Lii»  ru, 

t  Sat.  iii. 
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coimtkig  for  a  deficiency  so  extraordinary  in  the 
neighborhood  of  snch  an  immaise  capital  other 
than  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air.  That  there 
were  anciently  a  very  great  nnmber  of  yillas  rising 
in  every  part  of  this  region  I  admits  bnt  this  mnl- 
tipjicity  of  country  houses  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  its  general  salubrity^  because  many  of  them 
were  erected  in  places  acknowledged  even  then  to 
be  unwholesome^  and  were  moreover  designed  for 
temporary  accommodation^  and  as  occasional  re- 
treats in  winter^  spring,  and  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, seasons  when  the  whole  Campagna  is  perfectly 
salubrious.  The  Laurens  or  Laurentine  villa  of 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  of  this  description^  as  we 
may  very  fairly  infer  from  the  many  precautions 
taken  to  catch  every  gleam  of  sunshine^  and  to  ex- 
clude all  the  cooler  winds.  He  speakd  also  of  the 
convenience  of  one  particular  apartment^  especially 
during  the  Saturnalia^  that  is^  in  December. 

As  for  the  cultivation  of  this  territory,  a  very 
considerable  part  was  anciently  as  it  is  now,  en- 
tirely given  up  to  pasturage.  Such  in  particular 
was  the  territory  of  Laurentum^  muUi  greges  mAumy 
malta  ibi  equoruni,  baumque  armenta/^  says  Pliny  the 
younger,  when  describing  his  villa  near  Laurentum; 
he  also  in  the  'same  epistle  alludes  to  the  woods 


*  Plin.  ii.  Bpist.  ir. 
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whidx  covered  the  coasts^  and  extended  in  various 
diredioiis  aioond  his  honse.  Mcdo  occurrtntikis 
siMs  via  caarctatur^  modo  laiissinm  pratit  Affundi- 
tur  apatescity  are  his  expressions  when  describing 
the  way  to  it.  Suggenmt^  adds  he,  affatim  l^na 
jfrarima  ntoa.  Sndi  is  precisely  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  coast  from  Ortia  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Circe^  a  vast  extent  of  plain  covered  in 
many  places  with  forests,  and  in  others  expandiig 
iota  wide  meadows  and  pastures*  Much  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  anciently  under  com^  as  im- 
mense supplies  were  regularly  conveyed  to  Rome 
from  l^cily,  Egypt,  and  Africa^  suf^ies  whiA  the 
fertility  of  the  plains  of  Latum  and  Etruriay  if 
A2alled  f(»rth  by  the  arts  of  cultivation,  would  have 
rendered  unneceasary.*    At  present  several  eacUfih 


*  We  find  im  aaaieBi  histcwiuia  frequent  mention  made  of 
yean  of  scarcity  at  Rome,  an  evil  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred 80  frequently^  if  Italy  had  been  as  well  cultivated  an- 
ciently as  it  is  at  present.  Thus  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
republic  we  find  Rome  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  eqrn>>  as  ift  the  year  U.  C.  901^  again  in  the  year  314 
Md  a4S.  I  am  asvsce  that  the  scarcity  oa  botb  these  oce»- 
#iOos  is  ascribed  by  the  historian  to  other  causes  than  the 
sterility  of  the  soil];  such  as  the  dissensions  that  occupied 
tb^  minds  and  time  of  the  people^  and  the  harangues  of  the 
tribunes  that  captivated  and  rivetted  them  to  the  forum. 
But  this  cause  of  a^ket  must  be  confined  to  citixenSj  or  at 
least  to  freemen^  and  they  wese  only  a  part^  or  mther  the 
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STf e  tractar  are  cnltirated^  particalarly  cm  tbe  left  of 
the  yia  Tiburtina,  and  of  the  Via  Ap^a^  in  the 
Pomptim  marshes.  The  fields  in  tbe  immediafte 
neighbcHrhood  of  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  cxcepting^  howevisr  the  gardens  that  Ke  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Monte  Maria,  are  used  as 
meadows^  and  produce  great  quantities  of  the 
finest  hay.  It  is  indeed  a  grkvons  mistake  arising 
ipartly  from  inattention  and  partly  from  jH^judice, 
to  imagine  that  the  Cat^agtm,  because  iminhar 
bited^  is  therefore  totally  neglected  and  unprodtao- 
^Te.  M  stated  periods  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  towns  is  employed  in  its  cultivation^ 
aad  the  yearly  produee,  if  I  may  believe  the  as- 
surance of  a  very  intelligeot  Scotch  gentlefnan^ 
tHho  had  passed  twenty  years  at  Rome,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  ca^ntd 
and  the  comity  ai>ocind^  was  upon  an  avescage  ini- 
lued  at  two  pounds  per  acre.  Such  a  produce 
seems  to  imply  no  small  attention  to  cultivatioa^ 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  some  parts, 


meters  of  tKe  balthatoris^  who  were  in  general  slaves  or 
bondi-meti.  But  the  i^amsscarGstf  returned'  ioriore  ftequejitly^ 
wUbQut  i\i^  9{^iQe.  or  any  similar  canae,  under  the  Emperors^ 
twice  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  as  of  tea  under  Claudius^ 
&c.  &c.  A  similar  evil  is  seldom  heard  of  in  Rome  In  mo* 
derh  times^  though  its  population  exceeds  one  hundred  add 
eighty  ilhousand  souls* 
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the  soO  neither  is  nor  probably  ever  was  very  fit 
for  agricaltnral  purposes.  Snch  at  least  is  the 
opinion  of  a  very  candid^  learned^  and  worthy  au- 
thor^ who  viewed  it  without  prejudice^  and  exa- 
mined it  with  scientific  minuteness.  His  words 
are — "  I  will  boldly  affirm^  that  the  most  striking 
parts^  the  whole  plain  between  Rome  and  Hvoli, 
and  the  Pomptine  marshes,  never  were  or  could 
be  in  a  much  better  state  than  at  present.  I  have 
walked  over  in  shooting  great  part  <^  the  plain 
between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  and  the  soil,  which 
consists  of  a  deep  white  chrystallized  sand,  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  coat  of  black  sand  not  half  an 
inch,  and  oflener  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
evidently  proves  that  it  never  could  be  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  cultivation.  Immense  expense  may 
have 'carried  soil  to  some  spots  to  make  gardens; 
but  even  that  adventitious  fertility  could  not  be  of 
long  duration,  it  would  soon  disappear  through 
the  hungry  unconnected  sand  beneath."'*^ 

Whether  any,  or  if  any,  what  degree  of  blame 
may  attach  to  the  papal  government,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  because  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover 
what  right  the  sovereign  has  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  individual  property,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  private  estates.     That  the  Roman  go- 

-I  ■  I      I     H  I  II  I  im  ■"       ■   ■■    i.      II         I     .    Ill  I  I       !■  I  I  >  I      I  I 

*  Theory  of  the  Earthy  by  Philip  Howard^  Esq. 
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yemment  and  nobility  have  hitberto^  like  most 
continental  governments  and  nobles^  paid  little 
attention  to  agricnltnre  is  I  believe  generally  ad- 
mitted^ and  that  tbe  system  of  com  laws  esta- 
blished in  the  papal  territory  was  impolitic  and 
pernicious,  is  equally  acknowledged  on  all  sides; 
but  the  last  of  these  defects  has  been  removed  by 
the  recent  suppression  of  all  the  ancient  regula- 
tions on  this  head,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  code,  founded  upon  more  enlightened  prin- 
ciples :  while  the  former  can  only  be  remedied  by 
time,  and  by  a  very  general  revolution  in  conti- 
nental manners  and  idlings.  The  papal  govern- 
ment is  not  indeed  in  its  nature  very  active,  and 
that  agriculture  is  not,  or  rather  has  not  hitherto 
been  one  of  its  principal  objects  is  undeniable ;  a 
defect  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented^  as  few  ter- 
ritories are  better  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  and  the 
variety  of  the  soil,  of  the  profound  peace  which 
the  character  of  the  Pontiff  generally  ensures  to 
his  subjects,  and  of  the  site  of  the  country  itself, 
in  the  very  centre  of  Italy,  commanding  two  seas, 
and  affording  all  the  means  of  easy  exportation.* 


*  NoQ  sin^  oamk  dii  homiaesque  banc  urbi  oondendn  lo- 
cum degeranty  saloberrimos  conef>  flvmeo  opportunuaij  qup 
ex  Mediterraneis  locis  fruges  devehantur^  quo  maritimi  com* 
meatus  accipiantur;  mare  vicinum  ad  commqditates - 
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A  spirit  of  hnpro^^BmeBt  is  at  jiccstiit  gone 
alyioad  m  the  various  states  of  Italy,  and  as  it  fans 
reached  Rome  in  its  progness,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
^at  its  inflaence  will  be  active  and  efficient.  One 
means  of  amelioration  the  anthority  of  government 
might  without  any  difficulty  introduce  into  the 
Campagna,  by  planting  the  road  sides,  and  increaah 
mg  the  growth  of  the  forests  along  the  shore^  and 
by  giving  premimns  and  every  other  possible  eor* 
eomagement  to  that  particular  branch  of  agricot- 
tnre.  The  nraltiplication  of  trees  ornamental  and 
uselvl  in  most  countries,  would  be  particularly  so 
HI  the  Cam/MgnOj  wha:ie  wood  only  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture,  and  to  shelter  at  the  same 
time  the  capital,  and  the  inland  tracts,  fiv>m  the 
cadialatibns  of  die  mardei  along  the  coast.'*' 

The  malaria  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  Csm* 
pagna  is  supposed  to  commence  with  the  great 
heat  or  dog-days,  and  last  till  the  autumnal  rions 
precipitate  the  noxious  vapors,  refresh  die  earth, 
and  purify  the  atmosphere.  During  this  period  of 
time,  that  is  during  the  space  of  two  months,  the 
country  is  deserted,  and  except  the  delightM  re- 


regionum  Italie  medium^  ad  incremenlom  urbis  natum  unice 
loCQia.~7it  Lw,  lib.  v.  54. 

.     *  See  Veavfti  on  tbe  GuUmlkm  of  the  Campagna. 
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elevation  abore  tbe  reach  of  infection^  every  viUa^ 
casino^  aad  even  abbey  and  convent  is  deserted. 
So  strong  is  the  pr^ndice  of  the  Romana  in  diia 
respect^  that  it  is  considered  as  dangieitms  and  ak 
most  mortal  to  sleep  out  of  the  walis^  ihoo^  per<>* 
haps  not  twenty  yards  from  the  very  gates  of  die 
city.^  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  allow  that  die 
natives  cf  a  conntiy  are  the  best  judges  of  its  di- 
mate>  and  it  is  prodent  and  right  that  strangiscs 
should  follow  their  advice  and  example  in  guard- 
ing against  its  inconveniences ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect  that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  coiy- 
sideiable  d^ee  of  groundless  apprehension.  In 
reality^  if  a  cold  is  taken  in  a  rural  excnrsioa 
during  the  hot  months^  it  is  attributed  to  the 
malaria.  Every  fever,  and  indeed  every  disposi- 
tion caught  by  travellers  who  pass  the  Pan^tine 
marshes^  or  the  Campagna  during  the  summ^ 
months,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  air$ 
while  such  disorders  might  very  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  heat  and  fatigue,  causes  suffi- 
ciently active  to  produce  fatal  distempers  in  atly 
climate. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  inclined  to  draw 


*  As  in  the  Villa  Borghese/or  iaatuioe. 
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from  these  obeervatioM  is,  that  the  Can^n^na  di 
Roma  may,  from  very  obvious  causes,  be  in  some 
places  and  at  certain  seasons  onhealdiy ;  that  ac- 
tiye  coitiyation,  draining,  extensive  plantations, 
and,  above  all,  an  incref^e  of  popolation,  might  in 
a  gn  at  dc^ee  remedy  this  insalubrity ;  but,  that  it 
is  unjust  and  uncandid  to  attribute  to  the  Popes  an 
evil  wuich  the  ancient  Romans  either  did  not,  or 
could  not  remove,  though  they  might  command 
and  combine  for  that  purpose  all  the  skill,  and  all 
the  riches  of  the  universe.*  If  there  be  any 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  Rome  in 
point  of  healthiness,  I  ain  inclined  to  think  that 
die  latter  must  have  the  advantage,  as  the  site  of 
the  modern  city  is  considerably  raised  by  the 
ruins;   and  consequently  die  inundations  of  the 


•  The  appearance  of  the  few  peasants  that  inhabit  the 
Campt^a  ia  frightful  and  disgusting  5  bloated  bellies^  dis« 
torted  features,  dark  yellow  complexion,  livid  eyes  and  lips ; 
in  short  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  ague, 
seem  united  in  their  persons.  But  though  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  the  qualities  of  the  air  have  no  share  in  the 
production  of  these  deformities,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute them  in  some  degreie  also  to  bad  water  and  bad  diet. 
The  first  of  these  causes  produces  similar  appearances  in 
several  mountainous  countries,  particularly  in  Switzerland,, 
and  the  latter  disposes  the  constitution  to  receive  with  ten- 
fold effect  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  impression  of 
noxious  eKhalations.    1 
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Tiber  are  less  frequent  and  less  mischieyoiis,  and 
the  quantity  of  stagnant  iilrater  is  mnch  diminished. 
In  fine,  whatever  the  air  of  Rome  may  be  for  in« 
fants  and  yontjb,  it  is  now  considered  as  pecnliarly 
favorable  to  riper  age^  and  is  said  to  be^  as  an- 
ciently, highly  Gondncive  to  longevity.  i" 


VO-L.  III. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Departure  from  Rome — Character  of  the  Romans^ 
ancient  and  modem. 

At  length  the  day  fixed  ^or  our  departnre  ap- 
}2roached,  and  on  the  second  of  August  we  made 
a  last  visit  to  the  Foruni,  the  Coliseum^  the  Pan- 
theon,  and  the  Capitol.  We  once  more  hailed  the 
genius  of  Rome  in  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter,  and 
retired  after  sunset  to  the  gardens  of  the  ViUa 
Medici  on  the  Pincian  Mount  (Collis  Hortulerum.) 
There  we  seated  ourselves  under  a  cluster  of  pin^s 
and  poplars  that  hung  waving  over  the.  andent 
walls  of  the  city,  and  as  we  enjoyed  the  freshness 
of  the  evening  air,  we  reflected  upon  the  glorious 
objects  we  had  seen,  and  the  happy  hours  we  had 
passed  in  this  grand  Capital  of  the  civiliised  world, 
the  seat  of  taste,  literature,  and  magnificence.  We 
were  now  about  to  take  our  leave  for  ev«r  pnK 
bably,  of  these  noble  scenes,  and  felt  (and  who 
would  not  have  felt?)  a  considerable  degree  of 
regret  at  the  reflection,  that  we  now  beheld  the 
towers  of  Rome  vanishing  in  darkness  for  the  last 
time !     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  leave  this  city 
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wtllibiit  emdticm;  so^  many  claims  has  it  to  ouV 
attention  t  so  many  holdft  npon  otir  best  passions. 

As  the  trav^l^  paees  akmg  h<er  fitreets^  «pa* 
ciotts,  silent,  and  majestic,  he  feels  the  irresistifato 
gemm  of  the  place  working  in  his  sonl,  his  me^ 
moty  teems  with  irecc^llections,  and  hislieart  sweUf 
with  patriotism  and  magnanimity;  two  Tirtues  thai 
seem  to  spring  from  the  very  soil,  and  flow  spon-* 
taneonsly  from  the  climate :  so  generally  do  theji^ 
pervade  eveiy  period  of  Roman  history.  Whil« 
ibe  great  repubiic;  the  parent  of  so  many  heroet 
rlies  before  him,  he  looks  aronnd  like  Camillns  atf 
the  hills — the  plain— *the  river-^fte  ever  conse^* 
crftted  by  their  fame,  axkl  raises  his  eyes  wilii  re^ 
v^iience  to  the  i^  that  seemed  to  inspiiie  ihm* 
virtnes* 

In  truth  no  national  character  ever  appeared 
so  exalted^  rose  with  such  an  accumulation  oi 
honor  fmm  so  many  trials,  at  retained  its  hard^ 
earned  glory  for  so  long  a  petiod,  as  that  of  th# 
Romans.  NuUa  unquam  re^ublka  nee  major ^  nee 
sanctior^  nee  bonis  eji^erhpUs  ditior  Jiiit,  says  Titus 
Liyius,*  and  the  assertion  was  not  the  effusion  of 
national  vanity,  for  the  Romans  were  too  great  to 
be  vain,  but  the  result  of  well-grounded  convic- 

. i r  r  ■      rfi     fc 

♦Lib.  1.  Prof. 

SS 
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tSon.    That  dec^  sense  cf  leligion'wtiidi  iSas/Ah' 

gdshed  the  i^ubiic  frotii  every  other  state^  a^ 

tras  accordiog  to  Cicero  oDe  of  the  sources  of  ita 

grandenr;  that  benevolence  which  tanght  thetn  to 

respect  htlman  natiire  in  t^ir  enemies,  at  a  time 

when  to  {daughter  or  at  best  enslave  the  conquered^ 

wits'  deemed  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves  the 

right  of  the  victor ;  that  strict  attention  to  justice 

and  the  kw  of  nations  in  proclaimikig  and  carry^g 

on  war;^  that  contempt  or  rather  defiftaee  of 

danger  and  calm  perseverance  in  sjnte  of  dift* 

eolties  and  obstacles;   that  disintn'estedness  and 

liegiecC  oi  all  personal  indulgence,  and  abovte  all, 

that  manly  and  nnakmible  consistency  which  in  a 

peeufiar  mMner  marked  and  supported  tfadir  coct- 

dnct  botib:  in  public  and  private:^  these  were  ^ 

grand  and  distmguishbg  features  of  the  Eonftm 

dmracter,  features  which  they  bave  imprinted  on 

tiieir  edifiees,  their  writings,  their  laws,  and  their 

Imiguage,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  as  an  end* 

less  claim  to  its  gratitude  and  admiration.    That 

eaeh'of  th^se  qualities  may  have  shone  forth  conspH 

cuously  in  other  nations,  and  in  many  ihdividfiaky 

ttust  be  admitted;  but  never  were  they  so  inti- 


*  Cic  4e  Off.  lib.  I  cap.  xi. 

t  Msadme  Ipse  populai  Romanus  aBinii  roagniiudine  ex- 
ccIUt.  €ie.  Off.  1 18. 
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xmAc^  iittppofen  with. the  whole  emtmte  9f^ 
lNii|ig.af  a^  iaK^ve.  peopde  ei^r  hefojpe  or  aiten 
The  Greeks,  more  lively  and  ingeoioiis,  but  at  the 
sameutiiQe  cbangeal^le  an4  fioitastic,  ^p^9  when 
wni{iared  .to. the  Jtomans,  a&  children  f3^  in  icon- 
ttmt  with  mm  I  and  Virgil  has  most  jdiilosophi- 
Qillyi  ^  well  at  poetii^lly  struck  off  the  db^ract^ 
oC  th$  two.nalion$>  when  to  the  acntwe»»  and  snh^ 
il^  ^  th?  Greeks  he  grants  saperiority  |b  the  arts 
^pd^ciiegpQes^ while  to  Roman  firmness  andwi^dom^ 
]|^iQ0iU»giis  the  siieptre  of  the  universe^f     ,,...    .r 

To  «eek  for  parallels  in  modem  histpry>  wonld 
hG/aivamparsiut,. though  our  i^krightly  neighbors 
are  wont  in  adelirium  of  self«cc«nplacency^  to  com- 
pare themselves  to  the  Greeks  and  Roml^A9  alter^ 
natelf,  and  interweare  the  virtues  of  both  ^ese 
renowned  races,  in  the  textnre  of  .modem-Fr^^ 
perfection.  But  while  w:e  give  them  in  ufUfOn 
with  the  voice  of  Europe,  much  of  the  valor  and 
ingenuity,  with  all  the  kvity^  and  all  the  vanity  of 
the.  Greeks,  we  cannot  allow  them  one  q»ark  of 
Bw;ian  ma^Kinimity.  The  Roman  Pontes  have 
oecasionally  emulated  the  firmness  of  the  C<msu]s, 
and  die  Venetians  not  unirequently  displayed  the 
wisdom  of  the  senate ;  while  owing  to  the  manly 
and  generous  spirit  of  a  free  government,  the 

"    '■!■*■■■■  ■  '  ■■'■■■  *  ....^ii  ^  .  ,  M 

*  SsjCudenl  alii,  &c»     Tu  regerc,  &c.— JSn.  vi. 
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Iknitisli  nftdoB  may  be  aUowadI  to  poMena  comi* 
derable  pcHiioii  of  the  patriotism  and  iatrepidtefdr 
Ae  Roman  people.  >>  • 

The  ambition  with  whadb  the  Romaiia  aee  ^so 
^tben  charged,  cannot  with  jiistice  be  oonsidand 
m  a  flaw  in  iheir  chafacter^  as  no  great  nation^  or 
flfaistrions  individual,  ever  was  or  indeed,  can  weit 
he  entirely  exempt  from  that  active  passion,  that 
wida  vis  ammi^  which  always  accompanies  gMit 
talents,  and  is  designed  by  Providence  to  dereld^p 
and  bring  them  into  action.  To  which  we  may 
iMy  that  a  spirit  of  conqnest  generally  originates 
from  the  necessity  and  success  of  self  defaace^';  and 
it  mnit  be  admitted  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
early  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged^ 
arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  petty  states  in  her 
vicinity.  The  subjugation  of  these  states  and  llMar 
incorporation  with  the  victors,  awakened  the  sus- 
picion of  more  distant  and  powerful  rivals,  and 
brought  tiie  Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  dR 
'BsTUttii  soceessively  into  the  field ;  till  the  war  of 
Pyrriius  showed  the  necessity  of  uniting  Italy  «Sr 
der  one  head,  to  prevent  her  jarring  citiea.iram 
introducing  foreign  powers  into  her  provinces,  and 
from^thus  sacrificing  her  general  independence  to 
1^  momentary  and  local  interest.  This  stragg^  tried 
and  proved  the  strength  of  Rome,  enabled  h^  to 
unite  all  the  energies  of  Italy,  and  pv^wed  her 
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for  tbe  iMwdafigcit^uB  and  mofe  <»tiiAi^^fi|[|Qi^ 
wilb  the  Carthaginians.  The  Pnnie  nm»  origi- 
nated from  sound  policy^  which  pointed  ont^  t]^ 
necessity  of  keying  so  powerftd  a  rival  at  a  di^ 
tance  from  the  coasts  of  Italyv  and  were  at  the 
same  time  the  unavoidable  effect  oi  two  stages, 
whme  interests  and  views  were  to  opposite,  coming 
into  immedmie,  cdntaet.  Hi^  first  tras  an  eiisdjr 
ssaA  a  mere  prt^lode  to  the  secdnd^  which  decid^ 
the  coBftest,  and  in  fact  laid  GaMbage  at  the  tm 
^  her  more  magnanimons  rival.  Never  did  a 
more  arduoas  struggle  engage  two  powerfnl  nai- 
tions,  BXiA  never  did  mortals  witness  a  more  splcaa^ 
did  di^ky  of  the  heroic  virtues  than  that  which 
ilMae  dien  eiehibited  to  the  astonished  niriverse.  ^ 

llie  dasensiiras  among  the  Gredki»,  aMhthe  jia^ 
faoied  Fbloponnesian  war  itsd^f,  sink  intb  inaignifi'i- 
cance  wh^i  compaared  not  only  witb  the  mighty 
w«igh«9  and  th*e  wide  sweeping  djesolatitem  oi  the 
seecmd  I^mie  war,  but  with  the  perseverance^  tht 
wisdow,  the  spirit,  and  the  magnanimity  with 
y^ich  it  was  prosecuted ;  nor  is  ttiese  a  period  hi 
the  aamala  of  the  world  which  fmrAishes  more  iUh 
stmction,  or  presents  huB^im  ni&ture  m  a  nobler 
point  of  view,  than  tfie  history  of  this  most  san-^ 
gbinary  contest.  Every  page  of  it  is  a  record  of  he- 
roism tbi^  sets  the  soul  in  a  bla^e ;  it  ought  to  be 
read  over  md  ov^  again,  and  every  line  coxpmitted 
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to  vf^pwtj  by  ihe  jroutb  of  every  firea  «Utftv  Mid 
jw^cvMj  of  3ritaki^  that  they  may  l^am  bosKito 
apj^lRCi^  ;t^  liberty  and  ip^qieodeiwe  of  ilbeir 
couoitrjr^ ^pMT  to  jSght^  aii4  bovit  !<»  4ie  in  ito.da^ 

*  •  ' 

.  Tbe.4a«idifQs  {taUpy  of  Mofi^im  nact  engaeed 
the^^tkentji^o  pf  Rdme^  aiid  tbo  ]piiu»b«Miittthe 
infli^^.ijipoo^  jit9  tepipojriziG^  df^pots  caooot  .bat 
deprive  owr.^ppliiWf-  In  her  QOjDdntf  XowmiB  Ae 
Grc^ka  thf^,  ?;epphUc  firsi;  diipl^yoA  ita  »MKl«Btio& 
an4^,gf»pero^y^  ^n^  on  ihe  ^Loxwm  day  when  M 
l^e Xatl^aft  ffjfit^.she  proclMmed. the.Ubcsri|riC^ 
Greece  hf  ^er  yictpripos  ^eneral^  ^ve  an  inatatice 
of  19/igpwifPi^J  tb»t  e¥e^  npw  mdU  the  aoulioto^ 
fond  admiration*  But  <!be  age  qf  heroes  and  of 
ai^e^  waa  pafvs^  in,  Greece.  Incapabk  «ltke<of 
libQity^and  control^  proud  of  their  fprmw  powofj 
and  jmf^JWiim  <^  their  actual  weakneM^  jeidMa 
of  eaph  pthier*&  prai^ierity^  and  perpetually  (Engaged 
either  in.^ig^  h<^tility  or  secret  intrigue^  her  ataAea 
alt«ymatQly.  flattered  and  inaulted^  kivitai  mni  be-- 
traced  their  b^ne&ctora>  till  at  kaaglb  tb^  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  Bonans  the  cbiiatjj^amettt  dm 
to  fojly  and  ingratitude. 

Sp  far  the  RimaD  character  shone  undondtd ; 
that  at  snhaeiin^  periods  its  spjbeodor  wm  aeme^ 
time$  tfuitished  by  the  KUibition  or.  the  avarice  of 
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touDfltedlif  iltfiwr  and  ci>mi|^  %  t^i^^^i/^ 
city iiid  heam»  a  ^lairt  Miedtfe  lof  bp^oiille  fsketiciM  I^ 
an€ljibiiribRaksit]padii6!bftyydeiiie'g]^^     kridfii^i 
nanimity  inherent  in  the  national  character  9^^  * 
predominated,  and  shewed  itself  even  in  the  vices 
aoA  orimes  itf ^its  pe^v^erled  citisiew.  inm^^ 
wi^hlairtem  amMtiim  and  8tai»^  with  dVirJblood;   ' 
Mams' aaul  Sylla,  GsBaar  and  Fbnipey,  Atigdkti$^ '' 
and'iAmKMiy,  were  lofty  and  towering  mittds  iWii  ^^ 
soared'fiEirdbove  tbe^snai  reach  of  htmian  grt^  '  ^ 
ness,  and^tand  yet  nmiyalled  in'tiie  Hirtis  of  fdttiii  ^ 
Even  Catiline  and  Oinim,  with'mndU  ctf  tftein^%i  '^'' 
mtfy  ban  also  mtack  t>f  the  gre^ess  of  Mlltdif s^ 
demons^  4Eunl' like  ihose  tremenddiis  jihatxitiink^bk^ 
cite  by  dbe  magnitade  of  their  crimes  oaf  ttfrdi 
rather/dun  dorocmtempt.    Nor  was  &is  magds^^^ 
nimitf  esting^isfaed,  or  indeed  always  repressed  by 
the  despotttm  of  the  Emperors,    lliong}!  subdnefl 
and  dbained,  yetlke  Roman  glared  %t  his  tyt^t^ 
andiMde  him  feel  not  nnfreqnently  tbe'dTectrof^ 
his  kKi%aatidii.   Cherea  and  Sabinns^  Corbbtb  atifed 
Vittdex^  displayed  <iie  conrage  and  this  vittfnetif 
Bratns  aod'Cassins;  the  softer  sex  emtilatcid  tW 
fame  of  Clelk  and  Lncretia;  and  Arria  and  Epi^ 
charis  continued  to  shew  the  inflaence  of  Roman 
firmness  on  female  minds.  Tlie  imperial  race  itself 
was  distii^iiished  above  aB  otfaa*  royal  lines^  not  ' 
only  by  pve^emtnffift  ticcs  but  f(eMmfately  fortnan- 
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Imdfbf  pffe*«mtiielttTi]1ne»  alM  iad  if.GafigdIfe 
vOA'tifatOf  Thmititok  and  Canalla,  iarpwii  m 
etm^ttj  all  other  l^raiits^.  m  Titat  and.Tnya%  An« 
v^m  Asd  Antoiuims^eiQQsl.^  other sibiuER^  in 
irjadflffld  mi  benesvolfincei 

(^  the  ahamcter  of  gceolBCSB  wfaiob  the  Boi- 
mans  haive  gi^eii  to  thar  wbAm  I  h»re  ahready 
tpoken ;  hare-I  need  csAj  zemmct  the  scadef  that 
wfafletnthepyramidB  of  Egyptweadbaipeaiamve 
vastnessy  and  in  the  edifices  of  Greece  jval  prapmH 
tipn^  in  Roman  sUructure^  we  apj^ud  the  mucm  of 
magnitnde  and  beanty  with  con  wnience  and  utility;. 
In  her  temples  Rome  was  more  magnificmt^  be* 
cause  more  opnlent  than  Greece ;  bnt  her  toni^ea 
however  sjdendid  were  not  her  noblest  works. 
B^old  that  Tast  amphitheatre^  eqwl  m  Bm,  bat 
how  superior  in  form,  grace,  and  destination  to 
the  nseless  bulk  of  the  pyramids.  See  those  aqae* 
daets  that  bestride  extensive  regions,,  and  conmy 
rivers  into  distant  citiea  to  r^resh  natmns  and  to 
S^rtitize  a  whole  country.  Their  acdbtt  atall  atand 
gltacti^  not  the  capital  only  and  its.  vidnity,.  but 
the  most  remote  provinces^  and  astonish,  travselkca 
by  their  solidity  and  their  elevation.  Gonridbr 
tibose  bridges  which  eighteen  oentories^  aided  by 
inundations  and  earthquakes^  have  not  in  many 
phces  even  shaken ;  and  see  the  I^Lndbe  itadf  for 
once  submitting  to  ihe  ydie,  and  slSk  rmfjoclaa^ 
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ibe  tiatts  \  6£^}m  sidifection.'^  S»^ their  aidtoalr  m^ 
imimmMerQwh  iptoseotiog  the  imn»en0ity«of  lif* 
(Niq»i%ftom.ili&  boarded  6f  Persia  tx^ibeOrosubs9i 
bomyihe'Thnm  i^  die  iV&lfe^  and  opeaidgtiia  ffcie 
aommuntGatiba  tbrongh  alt  paf«»  of  th^^  onr^sed 
world.  These  are  monuments  which  no  other 
Mition  hai»i»lblt'  hehitid,  monun^tits  i^oti  fd  tftstd 
inii  art  only^^bi^:  of  wisdom  and  'beikMrotaMx? 
Which  ckim  dot  merely  oi^  admwation  hot  Mv 
gmtitud^^ atid  raff k  thdr  Mthors*  Mio&g  Idmbinl 
hifitfastc^rs^of  aiankind.  t' 

.     .  .  iQventas.  qjui  ^it^poa  excolu^e  per  artes 

Quique.sui  meaiores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

Mneidri, 

To  apply  this  remark  to  works  of  genius  would 
be  to  enter  a  field  of  criticism  too  extensive  for  Ike 
preset  work ;  bnt  we  may  he  allowed  to  assume 
tfiat  Ihefe  is  in  all  the  great  Roman  authors^  whe- 
^er  in  v^rse  or  prose;  a  certain  loftiness  of  ftooght 
peculiar  to  themselves;  and  very  different  fiom 
the  terseness  of  the  Greeks  particularly  the  Attic 
writers.  >  Majesty,  though  the  characteristie  of 
Vhrgil,  and  more  eminently  conspicuous  in  hit 
divine  poems,  is  yet  strongly  perceptible  in  Locre* 
tins,  Lucan,  and  Juvenal.  The  subjects  of  Horace 
and  Ovid  were  not  in  g4^n»ral  very  susceptible  of 
tfiis  quality,  and  yet  even  in  them  it  occasionally 
transfHres^  and  gives  a  certain  weight  and  digmty 
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tOi  Ih^  tm^  emiorm.  Tbcis-^iiiiiaei  is^vtift  ikm 
Homaa  mofe,  like  Minenva  itmei^tAjmA  majcsik^ 
eraU'wlieB  playfoL  But  ^is  jKatiactive  featiitE  df 
tb»  BmoM'  Mttd  is  most  opparait  in  tiM  Iwtah' 
iMQi/;  for  bcnrewdiflm-esYt  SaQiist^  Camm,  IDtm 
Hsnmy  and  TadtoA  may  be  in  style,  yet  tiiem  ia^aa 
them  all  an  eleration  of  thought,  a  boldneaa  of  aenr 
timent,  and  a  dignity  of  language,  anpenor,  I  will 
not  aay>  to  modem  luBtonians,  bat  eren  to  the 
Cfxmpaaitiaif  of  the  Greeks,  in  cwcj  other  reapcet 
•o  perftfdL  In  perasing  them  the  reader  iMs 
luttsdf  raised  above  the  common  level  of  hnman 
thooglit,  and  placed  bnt  of  die  reach  of  ordinary 
feelings;  he  is  conversing  with  an  intermediate 
sine  of  bebg%  a  species  of  heroes  and  dera^eds. 

'wnn  MfgPfalim  )mo^.  .ai|^  ndUsrilHis  amis.  ,    .     .&h  tj. 
»c.     •  .  ..  .>        J        . 

"^^'^^  ViitQe^ifartriiitism,  benevolence,  the  love  dF  his 

Mliitry,  sittd'4yf  mankind,  rise  in  his  estimltkai, 

^and^ngM^s^his  whole  somL  Self-preservation  aad 

3dll£ntiteMSt;  <die  cares  and  the  pkasoKes  of/  life 

"^tiiriiftss^ln  o4itn)Musson  into  trifles  almost  benndi 

<itk  attetttios.    His  heart  glows  as  he  reads,  9BoA 

•lil^ery  page>he turns  over  ms^es  him  a  better,  and 

oils  httn  to  be  a  greater  man*    But  above  even 

itiiese  exalted,  spirits,  abme  aU  Greeky  aioi)e  aU  £#- 

ikm/MK^  towers  the  inmiortal  genius  of  Ckere^ 

collecting  in  itself  all  the  lights  of  hnman  inldleet. 
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io  «il:  lfe^8e>€ii»acter&  iimavElled^  lie.a»dbci»  then 
aK^ttubao^isiit  to  that  of  fiomtii  aai  Ck&M^  mi 

Ike' spirit  of  the  oHe^  and  the  maJMfe]^  efr^iiue 

The  Oreek  phUosophers^  Hftto^  Arist6tie,r:]^H^ 
ngWy  &c*  paaised  their  ^f^jrs^  ifi^notin^ateQiiite  ns 
itmtA,  at  least  in  learned  leiflose ;  lapeciibidtitia  nm 
the  basiness  of  thdur  tiyes^  and  their  irorlB»  weie 
the  lesalt  of  a  whole  age  of  study,  and  reAectio^. 
Cicero  devoted  his  youth  only  to  books ;  his  riper 
jeara  he  gave  to  the  active  duties  of  Botaan  que 
gistracy^  the  direction  of  the  senate^-the  mam^e* 
ment  of  the  people,  the  coilKiiiifltnd  of  li^oms  ^soui 
the  government  of  an  empire.  In  the  midst  dT 
lliese  occupations^  each  of  which  dfcps  sfkfficient 
to  aibscNrb  all  the  tioae,  and  ^  ai^grosn^U  the  iMei^ 
itkok  q£  the  most  vigoroias  mmd,  be  lonodiJeiwie 
io  pkad  ^  causes  of  his  friends^  to  pimottbe  ^ 
laws  of  eloquence^  and  to  sound  the  ^epfthstf 
philosophic  inquiry.  Thus  he  exceUed  fats  mailsr 
PlatOj  and  by  uniting  j»Bctiee  with  theory^  braoght 
philosophy  firom  the  shades  oi  letiiemeiyi  iaio 
public  life,  introduced  her  into  the  fiunm,  mid 
seated  her  even  in  the  seqate.  In  perastng  die 
varied  compositions  ef  this  illustrious  Romany  it  is 
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nnpoMttile  not  Id  fetl  and  admnre  dMtt  natidiHifr 
mmgamawityi  that  senatorial  and  contttlar  dignity: 
wineh  pervade  diem^  ennobling  ei'^ery  snbjeolfy 
iriietfaer  pnUio  or  private,  literary  or  politieai  p 
wd  commimicating  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  m 
oongmial  elevation  and  grandenr^  well  calculated 
to  counteract  the  narrow  contracted  views  and 
selfish  passions  of  these  degenerate  days.* 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Romati  laws,  and 
wiH  thesefore  confine  myself  at  present  to 


*  Rotttseau  has  ventured  to  call  Cicero  a  mere  rhetoriciao. 
and  asks  insultingly  whether,  without  the  writings  of  Plato, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  compose  his  Offices  ?    Without 
dodit,  Ihe  Romati  philosopher  owed  much  to  the  sublime 
Amrioes  of  Flaio^  and  aeUbm  omits  an  opportunity  of  ac« 
k^wledging  the  obligation;  but  though  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
he  often  surpasses  his  master^  and  gives  substance  and  body 
to  the  refined  and  ideal  visions  of  the  Athenian.     That  very 
treatise  *'  De  Officiis "  is  an  abridgment  of  morality  more 
perlsct  and  useful  than  any  particular  work  of  Plato.  8urdy 
lim  EfHitleiiavc  not  imitalioas  of  Plato^  aiidy«t  th^atoae 
are  suflicietit  to  establiib  Cicero's  reputation,  and  to  place 
him  among  the  first  of  statesmen  and  of  authors.  As  for  the 
contemptuous  term  rhetor,  if  Cicero  was  not  an  orator  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  was  ?     Put  the  eloquent 
Genevan  loved  singularity,  and  sought  for  it  by  paradoxes; 
he  seems  to  have  read  but  little  of  Cicero,  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  education,  he  could 
not  have  had  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  Cicero's  lan- 
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ngie  .moiuk.  TW  lails  ^  o£  the  Gredfats  nr^re 
«ithsr  t^  nmUt  of  the  BuediteticmsiDfa  pastkmfaKr 
bj^detor^  Xyoicgmy  Solon^  Ice:  or  the^iietAtarof 
socoe  mommt^rjr  eiae]:geQcgri  not  uttfireqweBtly  the 
eimion  of  po}Hilar  passiotis^  iMid  in  mo^t^caass  ^^ 
jdkahle  only  to  the  commonwedth^  or  the  ccHuitsy 
fioar  which  they  were  originally  enaxiied*  H^ice,^ 
^KKigh  Liberty  was  in  general  their  d)jeot,  aiict  aa 
ikr  their  effects  were  beneficial ;  yet  their  duration 
WBftahort,  and  their  inflneDce  contracted.:  Bat  the 
Roman  code  was  compiled  with  the  saocie.  riew 
indeed,  but  on  principles  far  more  permanent  and 
iMiiTerBal.  It  was  founded  not  upon  the  cotiye- 
nieMe  of  the  moment,  nor  upon  the  interest  of 
CMBie  particular  oommonwealth,  but  upon  the  com- 
prebaisiTe  basis  of  the  kw  of  nature,  embracmg 
alike  all  times  and  all  place^^,  and  applicable  to  all 
gOTanments  and  to  all  emergencies.  Hence 
Cicero  declares,  that  the  Ttt^elve  Tables  ioniain  a 
system  of  jemirality,  auperior,  in  his  opinion,  to  die 
writings  of  all  the  pUloaophets,  and  form  a  code 
of  laws  at  the  same  time,  that  transcends  all  the 
institutions  of  adl  die  Grecian  legisiaifors.^ 


*  Fremaot  omnes  licet,  dicam  quod  sentio :  bibliothecas 
mehercule  omnium  philosophoruro,  unus  mihi  videtur  xii. 
tabularam  libelltis,  si  quis  legam  fbntes  tt  capita  viderit^  et 
suctoritatis  ponde^e,  et  utUitatis  ubertate  superare,  &c.-*-D« 
Orator.  Lib  A.  4$,  44, 
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HcDoe  the  Roman  becaoie  the  uakatnri  Yam^ 
liie  code  of  naticmsy  and  to  its  prevvleooe  oiver  £a- 
fope^  we  Biay  petbapB  in  part  ascribe  tbe  anporitr 
adrantage  in  labertf  and  property,  whidk  ita  iabar 
bitantB  enjoyed  dorit^  the  darkness  and  the  bar- 
barism  of  the  middle  ages.  In  reality,  the  Roman 
laws  and  language  were  the  two  great  barriers  that 
resisted  and  repelled  the  violence  and  ignorance  of 
those  savage  times,  and  conveyed  down  to  ns  the 
maxims  and  the  sciences  of  the  preceding  more 
enlightened  generations. 

Of  that  language  I  may  now  be  es^iected  to 
speak,  but  as  I  have  treated  the  subject  elsewhere, 
my  remarks  shall  be  few  and  cursory.  It  is  a  trite 
observation,  that  the  language  of  each  nation  is 
attuned  to  its  feelings,  habits,  and  manners,  or  in 
other  words,  to  its  character;  and  it  has  conse- 
quently  been  remarked,  that  Italian  is  soft  and 
musical;  Spanish,  stately ;  French^  vofaible;  Ger-- 
man,  rough ;  and  English  short  and  pithy.  To 
apply  this  common  observation  to  the  subject  be* 
fore  us,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  a 
manly  and  majestic  dialect,  full,  expressive,  and 
sonorous,  and  well  adapted  to  the  genius  and  the 
dignity  of  a  magnanimous  and  imperial  people. 
Infierior  in  some  respects,  but  in  the  qualities  just 
mfaitioned  superior  to  Greek,  it  corresponded  wdl 
with  its  object,  and  was  the  vehicle^  first  of  the 
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tMKctt<>f  iihe  coiKqnei^div,  and  then  of  jurispnidieQoe, 
l^tosidphy;  i&id  tiie-  sciehcer  in  geneM ;  that' la, 
k^bi^mft^  the  piind  initnimtot'of  ciVi)lia^(^;  ^ 
uttiva^  ^itagnage^  iatnd  i%i6  parent  of  all'the  mdr# 
.  itAned  dklects  of  Europe.* 

Such  were  die  Romans :  bom  sis  it  were  to 
emigre,  thej  had  nationally  the  same  elevation  of 
mind  and  dignity  of  sentiment  as  tlie  heirs  of  king- 
'deitts  «nd  prittdpalities  are  sopposed  to  possess 
ihdividnally ;  and  this  grandeur  of  thought  and 
mann^v  they  communicated  to  all  their  achieve- 
niMts^  and  stamped  on  all  their  monuments.  Who 
caii  reflect  oh  those  achievements  without  astonish- 
ment }  who  can  walk  amid  those  monuments  with^ 
ont  Motion  ?  the  rery  ground  trod  by  such  a  race 

*  "  Ita  sentio/*  says  Cicero^  ct  ''saepe  disserui,  Latinam 
linguam  non  modo  non  inopem^  ut  vulgo  pntarent,  eed  lo- 
oupt^tiorem  esse  quam  Graecatn." — De  flnibus.  Lib.  i.  S. 
.Jilt  repeats  the  same  as$ert%>n  in  the  tiiiitl  }s0ok,  dip.  fi. 
Gibbon  has  ezempi^fied  its  superior  mHflSty.when  oosnpared 
to  Greeks  in  the  two  names  Diocle?  md  Biacletianus^  jind 
it  may  be  exemplified  still  more  satisfactorily  in  contrasting 
certam  passages  of  Virgil^  with  the  corresponding  verses^ 
from  whence  they  are  copied^  in  Homer;  to  which  I. may 
ad4>  thst  if  the  Towel^  and  diphthongs  were  pronounced,  by 
the  ancient  Gree]&s  as  they  are  by  the  iQodern^  sod  tbeJie 
are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  thejr  wei^^  Latin  must 
have  had  at  all  times^  in  fulness  and  variety  of  sound,  a  de- 
cided superiority: 

VOL.  III.  T 
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is  ^ttubred,  ^d  "v^^^^v^  Roiiie  iprflh  nU  its  iMgidfioeat 
edifices  and  nckie  remaios  &tmMkattd,  the  wsmok 
hiHs^bdd  be  still  dear  to  getiiiis  and  to  Turfoe. . 
^nie  pilgrim  would  still  cooae  from  distant  vegions^ 
to  Tisit  with  rererence  the  spot  •on  which  onoe 
stood  the  first  of  cities — ^^  qua  una  in  omnibus  terris 
dtmmsjuit  virtutis,  imperH,  dignitatis*'^* 

Btit,  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  ancient  Rik 
vxxnsy  what  share  do  the  modem  inherit  ?  are  Astf 
htgh»spirited  and  inflexible  la  their  ancestors  ?  or 
are  ihey  not  rather  a  tame^  pnsillammons  race? 
n(yt  the  descendants  of  the  masters  of  the  worU, 
bnt  the  mongrel  ofipring  of  every  invacfoig  triibe^? 
or  as  a  FVench  writer  expresses  it,  not  Romans, 
hxA  wonns  that  prey  upon  the  cereaae  qffalkn  Ram^ 
R  is  easy  to  supply  the  want  of  observation  by 
sarcasm  and  antithesis ;  let  ns  endeavonr  to  follow 
a  difierent  process.. 

National  chsu^acter,  though  it  may  be  infld^ 
enced  both  by  the  soil  and  the  climate^  is  not  the 
efiect  of  either.  Government  and  education,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed^  are  the  grand  and  ^A- 
dent  causes  in  the  formation  of  i^aracter  both 
public  arid  private.  Is  that  government  frecj  and 
that  eilucation  liberal?  the  character  will  be  open 

*Cic.  DeOrat.  1. 
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iadiflmdg^  Is  the  ime  of^M^s^^e^  md  t|i^  ^?r 
fcsnifiaied^  tlief  obauMtarwiU  neo^fis^tily;  h^  a|^^ 
end  eonferacted.  Rome  iis  j»o  loDgjir  iii|j)i1^fi:f)f 
iherwoild;  :$ha^.is  BQt  eT€i^  fri^;^  b^^r  ^ppS;^  1^ 
joomsei  hftve  not  frc^igi  th^ir.  io^mcy  a  briUiai^t 
caf«er  open  before  tbem ;  public  bpaiit^  ,ajr^,i¥)t 
held  oQt  to  them  as  mceatives  to  ea^rti^n,  nor  am 
their  labours  and  sacrifices  rewarded  by  triumphs 
Mid  tides  of  glory;  they  ^e  not^noiy  M  ^nqi^ntfy 
tenght  even  by  tWr  nurses  to  rais^  their  heni^  tP 
tread  wkh  dignity,  to  look^  nove^  and  f^l  a§  lords 
^  human  hjmd.  To  submit  to  the  wi]l  of  a  soTf- 
leign  without  sharing  his  couns^^ls  is  their  fat^, 
andt domestic,  coneems  are  thdr  onlly  occupatiQif. 
To  conform  them  to  this  humJble  destiny  is  the 
object  of  educatien,  and  when  they  h^ve  pa^Cjd 
s0me  years  in  college  confinement  under  the  siip^-- 
intend^icy  of  suspicious  and  prying  m^ters^  tl^ 
return  to  their  families  to  pass  their  days  in  i^dp- 
lent  repose. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvaqitages  son}e 
features  of  the  iuQK:ient  are  still  strongly  marked  in 
the  character  of  the  modem  Roman ;  ^i^  apii^  ^t 
pedaces  of  the  present  there  still  arise  n^any  jtr^^^s 
of  the  former  dty.  This  resemblance  13  v^  nft- 
tnrally  preserved  by  various  circmnstances ;  in  tibie 
fatt>pJar.fi.  as  the,  langnige^f  their  ancestors  js  an 
esieatial  part  of  their  education,  and  as  their  ap* 
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filieatkMi  M  it  cmumiimi  »t  a  Ytfj^  early  period^ 

Aey  Moii  beeoiMe  iu:^piftiMed  witk  the  aMkoi 

gidries  of  theit  counliy,  and  with  its  liiitorf  dMBjr 

itnUbe  a  certaiti  genettms  pride  not  totally  defoid 

of  magniiniinity.    "The  same  cJbet  »  Beoessaifly 

^tbdMed  by  dicf  contemplation  of  die  grand  maomr 

MeiM»  diat  toWer  luron&d  tii^tt^  and  force  them- 

aelvM  upon  tbe  observation  of  the  most  tnatt^dive. 

in  tlie  netxt  place,  the  saperioiity  which  Rome  has 

nlways  enjoyed  in  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  arcU- 

tectm'e,  paipfting,  and  sculpture,  and  conaeqnaitly 

her  snperieir  beauty  and  mi^nificenoe,  wfaidi,  while 

^ey  attract  strangers  from  the  most  remote  comi- 

tries,  most  unavoidably  awak^i  in  the  bosmn  of 

a  citizen  some  emotions  of  sislf-importance  ftnd 

complacency.     Thirdly,  RoHie  has  always  been 

Considered  as  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  ifere 

metropolis  of  Christendom.    In  the  first  qmMy 

'  she  gives,  title  and  precedency  to  the  first  soverdgn 

in  Europe ;  and  in  the  second,  she  confers  upon 

her  bishops,  rank  and  pre-eminence  above  all 

*diiiers    even   though   primates    and   patriarchs; 

privileges   in  both  cases   so  brilliant  as  to  le- 

flect  upon  Rome  a  lustre  dtill  unequalled,  and 

to  inspire  her  inhabitants  with  lofty  sentiments 

of  her  grandeur  and  their  own  dignity.     Rome 

is  still  the  hofy,  the  eternal  city,  the  citaM  x>J 

iniperial  power,  the  ccnfre  of  ehrMan  tmhf^^ 

**  Deorum  domknKum,  a.rx  orbis  terraram,  portus 
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(immom  g^itmii.''  .  Cmvf4ii  q£  stii^Qts  .flow. 
tJbf o<9^  ber  pleB  f^ttra/gt^  by  tbe  n^^oific^jic^  pf 
ha  jmminmtk%  the  sfwctity  of,  her  l;6i]ipks^  qr.tluf 
glorie9  #f  h^r  name.  Et  untiquitas  amabilis^  ^  i^ 
nUgm  vemrabiti^  wpe  jso  *oocant^  say$  J^ipms^  TM 
jSk^P,  Q.  R.  that  0tiU  blaze  on  the  edict»^  of  her  ma^ 
§^tmtes,  and  ennoble  her  public  edific^9>  thpugjl^, 
«ow  a  aoimd  ooly^  is  yet  an  aivtful  an4  v^erablip 
sound,  which  brings  with  it  a  train  of  id^a^  forpifd 
of  all  that  is  grand  and  impressive  in  history. 

Tlie  natives  of  a  city,  whose  destpniea  aire  ,1^ 
glorious,  neither  are,  npr  can  be  a)|:ogetber  a  low^i* 
minded  grovelling  i^ace;  they"  are  proud  ^f  their 
birthy  and  inherit  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
the  elevation  of  their  ancestprs.  If  it  be  asked» 
pfi  irhat  occasion  the  modem  Romans  have  dif*^ 
played  this  noble  spirit,  or  what  instanc^a  of  na^^ 
aaniinity  we  find  in  their  history,  tfaa  answer  i% 
obviousf.  Not  to  speak  of  the  courage  and  persf*? 
verance  with  which  they  so  loi^  and  so  success^ 
folly  resisted  the  Lombards^  because  that  era  may 
perhaps  be  siqpposed  to  belong  rather  to  ai¥^nt 
)jb|tn  modem  history :  I  come  to  the  year  ej^t 
)mndred,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
period  of  the  calamities  of  Romei  and  though  hfir 
language  was  still  in  a  state  of  deterioratioii^  y^t 
her  politic^  situation  b^an  from  that  epoch  to 
ib^nrp ve»  a^d  eowliiaied  jn  a  prog^resf ;  of  apapliofii* 
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don  with  little  interraption,  except  that  occasioiied 
by  the  absence  of  her  bishops,  till  the  late  French 
invasion.  From  the  restoration  of  the  Western 
Iknpire  we  may  therefore  date  the  commencement 
of  modem  Rome,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  as 
no  event  has  since  occurred  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  people,  their  character  cannot  be  stip- 
posed  to  have  undergone  any  change  mafteiially  to 
its  disadvantage. 

i  • 

Now  from  this  era,  to  the  pontificate  of  Sixtns  Vi 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  displayed  rather  too 
much  than  too  little  spirit,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves  rather  by  a  lawless  rage  for  independence 
than  by  a  tame  submission  to  rulers.  Their  hist<Mry 
during  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  two  epochs  mentioned  above, 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  contests  with  the 
German  Caesars,  the  Popes,  the  Roman  Barons^ 
and  the  cities  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  These 
contests,  which  were  carried  on  with  much  vio^ 
lence  and  great  slaughter,  even  in  the  streets,  the 
squares,  and  sometimes  the  very  churches  them- 
selves, contributed  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  monuments, 
but  terminated  not  unfrequently  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  prove  at  least  that  in 
courage  they  were  not  deficient  Their  occasional 
battles  with  die  Saracens  at  that  time  a  most  w4f* 
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like  and  formi^ble  natiop^  always  .en^ed  in  tl^e 
defeat  of  those  jnfidels,  and  reflect  no  inconsider- 
able bpnor  on  the  victors^  who  never  allowed 
them^  as  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  had  doue^ 
to  take  possession  of  their  towns,  and  to  make 
settlements  on  their  coasts.  Their  resistance  to 
the  German  Emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  some 
remaining  sparks  of  Roman  spirit,  scorning  to 
brook  the  pride  and  insolence  of  barbarian  sove- 
reigns,  who,  though  they  pwed  their  rank  and 
titles  to  the  acclamations  of  the  Homan  people, 
sometimes  presumed  to  approach  the  city  in  bos-* 
tile  array,  and  to  impose  law3  on  its  inhabitants. 

The  liberties  of  the  Romans  sunk  under  the 
geniiis  and  spirit  of  Julius  II.  and  of  Sixtus  V.  and 
were  finally  suppressed  by  the  authority  and  the 
arts  of  the  two  Pontiffs  of  the  Medicean  family  (to 
which  literature  owes  so  much  and  liberty  so  little) 
lieoX.  and  Clement  VII.  Since  that  period  every 
circumstance  has  contributed  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  Romans  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  con- 
templation of  religion,  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
l^e  embellishment  of  the  city.  Few  opportunities 
bave  occurred  that  could  call  their  courage  intp 
action,  or  awaken  their  ancient  magnanimity.  The  " 
storming  of  the  city  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and 
the  battle  of  Jjepanto,  are  perhaps  the  only  occa- 
sjpns.    In  the  formier,  though  taken  by  surprise 
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and  treachery,  Ae^MMians  pratectg^inf  lnj  ,hjiy 
ancient  walls^^gStcd  the  attaclH'a  veteran  aoMl 
r^nlar  — JfTixA  were  at  k**^  overpowered  b J 
the  niunic laveVt  ^'^^  tral^''»ritta  horde;  whilf^ 

%i  has  sinc^t^^n^jfrtJem  tcntare  Dcorum  ' 

/-inan  penis Claudian. 

_j  tob' 

/perisht^;,  as  is  well  known,  m  the  veiy  act  ^ 
scaling  the  walls.  In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the 
Roman  galleys,  commanded  by  the  gallant  CobnrnOy 
led  the  Christian  fleet,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  the  principal  agents  on  that  glorious  day,  which 
chedked  the  victorious  career  of  the  Sultan,  and 
broke  his  naval  strength  for  ever. 

It  may  further  be  inquired,  why  the  RomaM 
made  little  or  no  resistance  on  the  late  invasion^ 
which  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  suffix 
ciently  insulting  to  rouse  even  the  spirit  and  ener-- 
gies  of  a  coward  ?  The  Romans  themselves  though 
undisciplined  and  unprepared,  were  ready  to  take 
arms,  and  even  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to 
the  government;  but  the  Papal  ministers,  and 
perhaps  the  Pontiff  himself,  were  duped  by  the 
declaiations  and  solemn  promises  of  the  French 
generals ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  consented  to  receive  the 
hostile  army  within  their  gates.    Yet  when  thfi» 
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betrayed  and  cmriaved,  the  people  mom  than  once 
rose  upon  the  Fuench  troops ;  and  the  Trasteoerini 
in  particnlar,  on  one  occasion,  made  considerable 
havoc,  and  eitcited  the  greatest  ala^n  iff^^^  them. 
Insomuch  that  the  French  had  re«5;_and  tt^Hjheir 
usual  arts  of  promises,  protestations,  a?'®*^- si  to 
liberty,  to  the  genius  of  Brutus,  i^d  to  tH?  ^*>*an 
name,  to  induce  these  generous  patriots  to  qi^.t  i^he 
bridges,  the  capitol,  and  other  strong  po  ts  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession.  Similar  iiisar- 
reetions  took  place  at  Albano  aud  in  jlffl^,  wbare 
the  peasants  undisciplined  and  half  armed,  resisted 
and  sometimes  routed  their  enemies.  These  efibrts^ 
unavailing  as  they  were,  and  as  from  the  unfor^ 
tunate  situation  of  the  Papal  territory,  and  indeed 
of  all  Italy  at  that  time,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been,  are  still  so  many  proofs  that  the  Romans  are 
not,  as  has  been  so  ofiten  asserted,  a  race  of  abject 
dastards. 

The  truth  is,  that  want  of  courage  is  not  the 
predominant  vice  either  of  the  Romans  or  of  die. 
Italians,  or  indeed  of  any  other  nation :  courage  is 
a  quality  inherent  in  man,  but  its  exercise  is  the 
result  of  calculation.  Give  an  individual  that 
which  is  worth  defending,  and  he  will  defenu  it ; 
give  a  nation  liberty  with  all  its  blessings,  and  it 
will  fight  for  them;  a  bad  government  has  no 
value,  and  es^cites  no  attachment — who  then  will 
expose  his  life  to  support  it  ? 
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c  >  Tbe  modern  Romans  we  aocafed  of  habitual 
indolence^  and  a  disposition  to  mendicity ;  a  xe- 
proach  founded  npon  hasty  and  partial  observation. 
To  refKm  teriog  the  heat  of  th^  day  is  a  cnitom 
^it^bHsbed  in  aU  southern  countries^  is  cpnfo^n-- 
tide  tQ.  tbe  practice  of  the  ancients^  and  is  both 
useHil  and  wholesome ;  because  by  sacrificing  hows 
whi^  eaferdse  is  dangerous  or  oppressive^  it  leaves 
^e  jnoraing,  and  the  evenings  that  is^  all  the  cool 
and  delightful  part  of  the  day^  with  mndh  of  the 
i^^rty  opS9  t6  business  and  amusement  The  time 
l^en  to  labor  and  to  rest  is  in  quantity  the  sione 
^  in  noi^ern  regions^  but  divided  in  a  di^^it 
SMoner.  As  for  mendicity,  I  have  already  ^b- 
i^rvad^  that  in  countries  and  cities  where  the  poor 
are  si^ported  by  voluotary  contributions^  mendi- 
^l«$y  is  not  easily  avoidable:  in  fiivor  of  Rome  I 
Igpsit  add>  that  the  number  of  beggars  is  not 
grciater  there  than  in  other  capitals  of  the  same 
population ;  and  that  the  wretches  who  infest  the 
ehurcbes  and  public  edifices. are  in  general  stran- 
ga«>, attracted  by  the  facility  of  gathering  alms  in 
ar  city  frequented  by  so  many  rich  travellers,  and 
fitted  witli  so  many  convents  and  pious  establish* 
ments*  The  extreme  misery  which  we  witnessed 
was  .owing  to  the  entire  spoliation  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals and  asylums ;  to  the  ruin  of  public  credit ; 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
yid  hnnaeboldpTSj  by  the  exactions  of  the  soldiery; 
and  in  short  to  the  general  system  of  phitader  ex* 
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ertised  by  the  TVeoch  wbile  in  possesrsion  ^  Urn 
cfty. 

*  ■ 

I  come  now  to  the  morals  c^the  Roitfatis^  end 
mmt,  in  the  first  pkce,  acknowledge  tfaatit  woriii' 
be  presumption  in  a  traveller  who  passed  thre* 
months  only  in  Rome^  to  pretend  td  speak  npem 
this  snbject  from  his  own  observation.  Howevef 
from  inqniries^  and  the  statement  of  impiatiai 
^d  jndicions  strangers  long  resident  in  RoiM^ 
we  collected^  that  among  the  higher  classes  thern 
is  less  room  for  censure  here  than  perhaps  in  Bisf 
other  Italian  city;  that  ctcisbeism^  whieh  in  ito 
most  qualified  practice  is  an  insult  to  decency^ 
is  neither  so  common  nor  so  flagrant ;  tliat  the 
mokls  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  and  clergy,  and 
even  of  the  middling  class  of  citizens,  are  pure  and 
unimpeachable;  and  that  the  people  in  gemndl. 
are  mild,  open-hearted  in  their  intercourse,  and  jtl 
their  manners  extremely  decorous  and  even  stately. 
This  latter  quality  of  the  Romans  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer ;  wiiHe 
the  traveller  sees,  or  seems  to  see,  in  this  unaf- 
fected gravity  and  dignified  deportment  some  traces 
of  the  majesty  of  the  ancients,  and  fancies  that  he 
can  still  discover  in  their  fallen  descendants — 

Romanes  rerum  domioos  gentemque  to^ataoL* 

JEneid,  lib.  i. 

! , 1 

*  The  Roman  character  both  ancient  and  modern,  may 
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'  Bat  how  hr  tibe  tide  df  Ronian  liooi  his  nm 
pore  and  munixed  daring  the  lapse  of  so  many, 
oeatoriesy  and  the  Gonrse  of  so  many  revolutions^ 
it  is. difficult  to  determine.  Hie  ci^ital  of  an 
enqrire  including  many  nations  in  its  pale^  most 
necessarily  be  crowded  with  strangars^  and  par* 
haps  half  pe<^led  by  the  natives  of  the  provinces. 
Snch  is  the  state  of  the  great  British  metropolis 
at  proseni^  and  such  was  that  of  Rome  anciently ; 
the  latter  indeed  was  more  likely  to  attract 
strangers,  or  rather  provincials,  than  the  former, 
as. many  or  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
HBkies  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens^  and 
wtefe  even  admitted,  as  the  Gauls  were  by  Julius 
C^Bsar,  into  the  senate  itself.*    Cicero  who  be^ 

be  expressed  with  great  precision  by  that  beautiful  antithesis 
df  Iianzi>  Vi  e  un  grande  ehe  si  piega  a  ogni  bello ;  vi  e  un 
Wto  obe  si  4oUeva  a  ogni  grande. 

*  Religiosa  patet  iieregrioas  curia  laudi 

Nee  putat  extemos  quos  decet  esse  saos. 

RutU. 

Aspice  hanc  frequentiam,  cui  vix  ur^is  irooiensse  tecta 

sufficiunt ;  maxima  pars  illius  turbse  ex  municipiis^  ex  co- 

loniis  suis^  ex  toto  denique  orbe  terrarum  confiuxervnt— * 

nullum  non  hominum  genus  concurrit  in  Urbetn— Seiteca  ad 

Uelvimm, 

Fopulis,  victisque  frementem 

Gentibus 

Nulloque  frequentem 

Ctve^sao  Romain  sed  mundi  fece  replelMB. 

Itmeam,  lib.  y\L 
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Md  the  a«%  i£it  deicirae  IhotiBaiiM^  i&  its  0t%i»9 
iXHO^Itiiis  that  evc9Qt  in  his  tiioe  tbe  influx  of  fi»* 
Migners  iiad  ioifeeted  ^e  pmity  of  tiie  Latin  laaoh 
.^wage;*  andaf  iit  a  period  when  tiiehonasrs  and 
officass  t)f  the.ttftte  were  coiifi^l  to  ihe  Bstim 
Rouiaits,  the  number  of  strangers  was  so  conts* 
^raUe,  wbalt  must  it  hare  been  imder  the  Soh 
perors,  when  all  distinction  was  done  awajr,  imd 
4tie  privJie^'  of  the  ca{dtal  were  comnmoieated 
to  the  whole  empire  ? 

As  Bom^  Qontanued  evm  after  the  fidl  of  hat 
i^inpire  the  metropolis  and  .capitid  of  ChriataSDh 
4oni>  and  has  coogidered  harsdUf  at  all  times  as 
the  common  piarent  oi  Christians^  and  pecnliaiiy 
so  of  men  of  gienius  and  l^sarnin^  the  inflnx  bm 
never  ceased  to  pour  new  inhabitants^  and  wilh 
them  fresh  suppdies  of  v^r  and  gemns^  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal  City.    This  ia^u:  iastead 
of  being  a  re}H:aach  is  ^an  honor;  it  w^  the  des- 
tiny of  Rome  from  her  foundation  to  be  the 
asylum  of  mankind,   the   receptacle  of  nationoi 
^^  p&rim  ^omnium  gentiumr    But  it  must  be  m- 
membered^  that  Rome^  though  taken  and  plun- 
Hdered  by  barbarians^  has  never  been  possessed^ 
coloiiissed^  or  i^epeopled  by  them,  and  tliai;  liie 


*  CkoBoDeCfaurisClmtcip.  74. 
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jduaa^  (if-  my)  mboA  hn  'taken  ^ate  m  ^Att 
toeed  is  the  ineritable  coraeqaaice  of  wide  ex^ 
tended  inflnence,  whether  of  power  or  of  opinion^ 
and  must  have  ocbmred  even  if  Rome  had  re- 
tained the  sceptre  of  the  universe.  All  that  can 
be  inferred  from  sach  a  change  is^  that  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  nineteenth  are  not  the  Romans  of  the 
first  century,  as  these  latter  were  not  those  of  the 
era  of  Romulus.  But  they  inhabit  the  city  founds 
ed  by  Romulus,  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
masters  of  the  world,  as  much  as  these  were  the 
o&pring9  of  the  Sabine  race,  or  of  the  shepherds 
tiiat  accompanied  the  twin  brothers,,  or  of  the 
fugitives  who  flocked  to  the  asylum.  They 
wpesik  a  language  more  resembling  that  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  than  die  dialect  of  Cicero  and  Virgil 
resembled  that  of  Tatius  or  Numa :  in  short,  they 
are  as  much  the  descendants  of  the  Romans  as 
the  modem  French  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Franks  under  Clovis,  or  Charlemagne,  and  as 
the  English  are  of  the  Saxons  who  invaded  and 
conquered  Britain.  As  such,  the  modem  Romans 
may  be  allowed  to  excite  interest,  and  perhaps 
almost  deserve  respect ;  especially  as  their  virtues 
and  their  genius  are  their  own ;  their  vices,  which 
are  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  scandaloitt 
than  those  of  other  nations,  are  ovring  to  their 
circumstances,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  mistaken 
policy,  to  an  impeifect  government,  to  foreign  inr 
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ftnence,  und  m  part  perhaps  to  t  narrow  i^tem^ 
of  edtLcation. 

August  the  thirds  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  set  out.  As  we  rolled  under  the  arch  of 
the  Porta  del  Popoh^  and  heard  the  gates  clos^ 
behind  us ;  as  we  passed  the  Ponte  Milvio  anil 
looked  down  on  the  Tiber  flowing  dimly  beneath ; 
our  regret  redoubled^  and  all  the  magnificence  of 
Kome^  now  left  behind  us  for  ever,  presented  it- 
telf  once  more  to  our  recollection.* 


*  The  feelings  of  an  ancient  provincial  in  the  momattnf 
depBrture  from  the  capital  ivhich  he  had  visited  with  vench 
ration  and  enthusiasm^  are  expressed  in  language  hoth  pas- 
nionate  and  poetical  by  Rutilius. 

Crebra  relinquendis  infigimus  oscnla  portis ;  ' 

Inviti  superant  limina  sacra  pedes 

Exandi  Regiaa  tui  pukherrima  mnndi 

Inter  sidereos  Roma  recepta  polos ! 
Exaudi  genitrixque  hominum,  genitrixque  deorum, 

Non  procul  a  csbIo  per  tua  templa  sunius, 
Te  canimus^  ^emperque^  sinent  dum  fata^  canomnsy 

Sospes  nemo  potest  immemor  esse  tui ... . 
AiKctorem  generis  Venerem,  Martemque  fatemur» 

Aneadam  matrem^  Romulidumque  patrem. 
Mitigat  armatas  victrix  dementia  vires^ 

Convenif  in  mores  nomen  atrumque  tuos  .«....• 
Tu  quoque  legiferis  mundum  complexa  triumphis 

Faedere  communi  vivere  cnncta  fads. 
Te  Dea,  te  edebrat  Romaaus  ubique  receeans, 

Pacifi^oque  gerit  libera  eoUa  jugo ' 

Quad  re^naa  minus  est  qus^m  quod  regnare  tnereris ; 

Excedis  factis  grandia  fata  tais. 
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*  Eiruria — the  Cremera — VeH — Fakrium—^  Mount 
Soractc  —  Fescemiium  — Meoania  — Asisium  — 
Lake  of  Trashnaius — Entrance  into  the  Tuscan 
Territory — Cortona — Ancient  Etrurians — Ar-^ 
retium — Val  d^Arno. 

The  weather  was  serene ;  the  air  cool  and  delici- 
ons ;  the  stars  sparkled  with  unasual  brilliancy  > 
and  the  night  appeared  in  all  the  freshness  and  all 
the  beanty  of  the  climate. 

Aure  lievi  portando^  e  largo  nembo 
Di  sua  nigiada  pretiosa  e  pura; 
E  scotendo  del  vel  rhutnido  lembo 
Ne  spar^eva  i  fioretti  e  la  verdura  5 
E*i  venticelli  debattendo  Tali 
Lasingavano  il  soxmo  de  mortali. 

GieruscUemme  Uberata,  Canto  siv.  y. 

We  had  now  entered  Etruriay  and  were  tra- 
versing a  country^  celebrated  in  the  early  records 
of  Rome  for  many  a  furious  combat,  and  many 
an  heroic  achievement.  On  this  ground  the  Ro- 
mans defended  ihdr  newly  acquired  liberty  with 
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all  the  intrepidity  which  the  first  taste  of  such  a 
blessing  must  inspire.  Here  they  triumphed  over  • 
Tarquin  and  his  Etrurian  allies ;  and  here  their 
leader  and  consul,  Brutus,  sealed  their  freedom 
-  with  his  blood.  This  region  was  the  theatre  of 
the  Veientian  war,  and  witnessed  all  the  glorious 
deeds  that  graced  that  long  protracted  contest. 

All  this  territory,  the  obfect  of  so  mudi  con- 
test and  bloodshed,  is  now  a  desert.  Even  the 
capital  itseif,  which  stood  so  long  the  rival  and 
terror  of  Rome,  and  would  have  been  preferred 
to  it,  if  the  authority  of  Camillus,  and  an  omen, 
that  is,  a  lucky  coincidence  of  a  military  order 
with  the  subject  debate  of  the  senate,  had  not  pre- 
vailed over  the  representations  of  the  tribunes ; 
even  Veii  itself  has  perished^  nor  left  a  vestige  to 
mark  its  situation.  Hence  even  antiquaries  differ 
as  to  the  rekl  spot.  Some  place  it  at  Cwita 
Castellana,  and  others,  with  more  probability,  at 
Scrqfano,  on  a  rocky  hill  called  Monte  Mtiswo, 
about  six  miles  on  the  right  irom  the  road  between 
Im  Storta  and  Baccano^  and  of  course  about  twelve 
Irom  Rome.*  The  distance  and  natural  strength 
of  this  site  correspond  with  the  description  of 


*  Others  again  place  Veii  id  a  little  island  about  a  mile 
and  an  half  to  the  right  of  La  Storta, 
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:y,  J.  'J  .   .,t,    ^  1;..  :  «  N    ,^..    ,  :f,;,  n'm^»f>   If. 

Fjpii^^a.llQj^je^.iDasses  or  mbbish  are  pomted 
as^}|jl)|^  jn^n^a^.of^^  citY  onces^  to.  . 

fi%  t^9pji^^(id  BBt^n,.^^  JEfut  j)ow  vain  it  Is  to  ezplwe 
the  situatiop.  ^f  a,.phf;e,  )^hicU,h^,  beeq  a  solitude 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

'    Nunc  fttCrsmofoe  pMlwb  bilpeipa  hfp/d 

CwXat — et  Id  vestris  oesibus  arvi|  p)^ef^.     .     ^ 

Propertiusiv,  11." 

The  Bao'kp  feft4  fe4  ip  the  ^tfe^ts^  apd  the  plough- 
shtrei^ad  fiu-row/ed.  t^e  sepulchrqq  of  the^  fallen^ 
Veknteaj,  19^  .^p^ai^hgly,  cA?erv/ition^^.appKaiM^ 
not.to, Fe^.AljHje^  j^^,  ^9.  al^ . th^  early  rivab^ pf 

Not  t|](^^Q^Q]ply  fcut  ahnfiijlj  th^.  i>^^9^  ^  V^^ 
ywk  oyitewtpi.in, thp.^tiiDe.  of  J^jorus^ — JV^wc 
Vw^fume^quf^  menmitf  qua  reUquia?  quachc 

4^  i^i^gl^  tliLe  .X^9piiqg,  i^wped^  and'  Aurora 
(sucl^,a^,,|Q:i^  (^ptjefi^p^ated,  and  vainly  endea- 
vored to  r^fi^aeiitia  earthly,  colors)  slied  over  the 
i^a&i^, ipountains  ^  rich  glow  gradually  softening 
as  more  distant  into  purple ;  Uned  with  gold  a 
few  fleecy  clouds  that  strewed  her  paths  ;  and  at 
leagth  ppure^  a  stream  of  the  brightest  safiron  over 

*  Lib.  i,  12. 
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all  the  eastern  sky.  ^  The  tints  that  gild  the  clouds^ 
even  in  our  nortltfem  cUmal:e/*;ife'id''Vidi'*tinH''at' 
varied  as  can  he  imagined;  hut  the  defep'ptii^lc^* 
distances  of  the  horizon^  and  the  glowing  yellow 
of  the  firmament  in  Italy^  far* surpass- our» in  hue 
and  splendor,  and  produce  that  aii^  JJief  sp^cttve, 
that  lucid  atmosphere^  called  in  painting  an  Ita- 
lian sky.  Ih  the  contemplation  of  this  beautiful 
and  ever-varying  phenomenon,  we  drove  till  we 
reached  the  first  post,  Xd  Storta,  and  then  enjoy- 
ed the  glories  of  the  rising  sun ;  till  concealing 
himself  in  a  golden  Jringed' cloudy  as  in  a' chariot, 
l^e  darted  his  rays  from  behind  it,  and  set  the 
whole  firmament  in  a  blaze!  " ' 

At  the  foot  bf  the  little  eminence  of  Baccantf*. 
the  second  stage,  whicli  still  retainV  its  bhcierft 
n,ame,  we  ci-ossed  the'  Cnew^ra '(fatal*  strMm! 
that  beheld  the  victories  and  the  Fall  of  ^h6  gener- 
ous Fabii)  and  walking  on  while  the  lidi^i^es  Were 
changing,  we  ascended  tlie  hill,  ahd'itook  a  lai^t 
view  of  Home  tlilen  glitteiing  with  the  rdys  of  the 
s^n,  that  played  upon  *  if s  palaces,*  toners,  dnd 


*  Baccano,  a  solitafy  post'^house,  bearing  the  name  of  an 
ancient  towOj  stands  in  a  lUtle  vaUey>  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  hills;  foritting  a  vefdant  a«ii]thil^eatre  that  wanU 
tidthing^  lidt  treed  to-be  ettremely  beautiful.  About  fouf 
^leif  on  the  right  b  the  lake  Sakaimusr  ^ow  Srae&m^. 
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domeSy  and  displayed  its  whole  extent  in  all  it» 
magnificenca* 

Qaisqae 
Hae^it,  et  ^i^tremflB  tunc  forsltao  Urbis  amain 
PlenttS  abit  visu Luc.  i.  509. 

From  Monte  Rosi  the  country  hegan  to  im- 
prove, and  appearances  of  cnltivation  increased  as 
,  we  advanced.     A  few  miles  north-west  of  Monte 
Rosi,  on  a  hill,  stands  Sutri  (Sutrium)  an  ancient 
town  and  Roman  colony. 

At  Civita  Castellana  we  had  time  to  examine 
the  site  and  ancient  walls  which,  though  curious,' 
we  had  been  obliged  on  our  first  visit  to  pass  un- 
noticed, on  account  of  our  late  arrival  and  eariy 
departure.  This  town  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  ancient  Fescennium:  it  stands  on  an  insulated 
rock,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  precipice 
nearly  perpendicular,  forming  a  deep  dell,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  through  a  stony  channel,  rolls  a; 
clear  and  constantstream.  The  walls  both  of  the 
town  and  the  citaderrise  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  formed  in  general  of  large  Mocks  of 


*  Tbis  view  of  Rome  at  a  very  early  hour  is  one  of  the 
lines t  that  can  be  taken>  as  it  shows  off  to  the  best  advanti^ 
those  long  lines  of  buildings^  and  vast  mijestic  masses,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  Capital. 
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stone^  and  probably  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
rampart.  The  strength  and  position  of  Civita  Cos- 
tellana  have  induced^  as  I  have  before  observed, 
many  antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Vdi^  and  the  inhabitants  have 
very  readily  adopted  an  opinion  so  honorable  to 
their  city.  But  the  more  general  persuasion  that 
Vm  was  much  nearer  Rome,  is  founded  upon  ar- 
guments so  very  solid  and  satisfactory,  that  to 
doubt  on  the  subject  seems  difficult. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Civita  Castellana  on  a  hill,  stands  a  little  towpa  now 
called  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fallari,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Faleriiy  the  capital  of  the  FaUsci;  a 
name  that  always  revives  the  recollection  of  an 
anecdote  highly  honorable  to  the  filings  of  Ca- 
millus,  and  to  the  generous  character  of  the 
Romans.* 

We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  regions  bijce  in- 
habited by  warlike  tribes  well  known  in  the  early 
periods  of  Roman  history,  and  not  unfrequently 
recorded  by  the  poets. 

Hi  Fescenninas  acies  squosque  F^liscos^ 

Hi  Soractis  habent  arces^  Flaviniaque  arva>        / 

£t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capenos. 

Firg.En.ril6H. 

•Lib.  v.  37. 
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.    We  were  in  thq  very  capitaX  itpelf,  Fcscenmum, 

!  AU>i]t  six  or  &evei|[  miX^  from  Soract^  as  many 

from  the  mountains  and  la^e  of  Qimifius^  md  clo^e 

.  /  to  FaleriumJ^   Some  days  viight  have  been  passed 

r  here  with  pleasure^  and  p^rbapfs.  ifith  improve- 

9ieot;  we  .might,  have.  a^ende4  Soracte,  and  en- 

dttvored  to  discover  the  remains  of  j^e  ten^le  of 

ApoUo — " Sancti custos Saractis,\^  yve  might  have 

explored  the  Qimiman  for^t^  wJti^h  ibe  Romans 

once  beheld  with  awe  and  even  terror,  as  impene- 

taable  to  I^imaQf  steps  1%  ^^  F^^^^  h^^^  ranged 

.  along,  the  borders,  of  its  lake^  which  i^  said  to  have 

swallowed  np.a.  city;  and  in  fine^  we  might  have 

K    visited  the  shatt^e^l  i^alls  of  .o|^  F^r'mip^  and 

.  wandened  over  its  ,noY^  deserted  hiU.  ,,Bnt  these 

€xxmr«J09^9We  910^  l^ave  to,futi^rj^.^ay;ellers  who 

..  maiy  have  more  leisare,  and  as  t|^e  season  adyances 

we  must  hasten  on.   Just  out  of  the  gate  of  Cvoita 

Castellana  is  an  aqueduct,  still  kept  up  in  good 

repair. 

/Mu/f  Aftei  ia3ring,,€rpjBa?4altig|»,,b91  fio|jtf^ 
wood  we  entered  Borgk^jfji^aUy  in^igif^^^ 
lage:  the  only  object  that  attracts  the  eye  is  an  old 

*  Perhaps  in  il,  9»  Cluveriua  ^uppqses^  that  Cipita  Castel" 
^totf  occiipies  the  site  of  that  cfty^  and  that  Fescemium  lay 
nearef  the  Tiber, 

t  MnM  xi.    .       .  t  Liv.  lib.  Ix.  cap.  36« 
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castle^  standing  in  pictaresque  min  on  the  summit 
o]f  the  neighboring  eminence.  '  We  crossed  ihe 

'''libir  oveV 'a 'finfe  bridge,  the  Phhte  Felice^  erected 
'  fey  Sixtas  Qiiintas,  anid  shortly  after  b^ati  to  as- 

"^ceiiil  'the  ridge  bf  cultivated  bills  that  hokier  the 

vale*  intersected  hy  that  riven   'As  tv'c  adVatliDed^ 

Mthe  iiills  Increased' iii' height,  till  passing  ovcsr  the 

deep  but  dry  channel  of  a  wintry*  't6rr^t,;we  tttftned 

and  proceeded  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain 

*"  and  ItV'  fiJre^ti,  *  then  peculiarly  grateful;     The 

'^' ^Scenery' ?dunS  Ndrfii  tlie  irfetd^ftr  id  llcquainted  with; 

** ' 'its  Deauff^  werehbt  kltef^d  by  the ^corcMug  Heats 
'  o?  tlie  Veason.  '  De^cenoing^  the'  MU^  ^e  dpDice  more 

'"'  visited  Ihe  PohtelTAhgUitd,  and  triiv^rsing^'the 

'  deticidiis  vale  of  the  iViir,  entered  Terni  about'  six 
in  the  evenmg. 


). 


Next  morning  eariy  we  made  another  and  final 
visit  to  the  cascade;  We*  took  the 'lower  path,  and 
proceeded'  klbhg  the  'Nar^'  under  the  shade  of 
'groves  rising  on  its  batiks,  aud  woods  han^ng 
from  the  shelving  sides  of  the  motintains.  The 
mass  of  water  was  considerably  diminished,  and  of 
course  the  grandeur  of  the  fall  somewhat  impaired ; 
hdwevef  as  the  Velwd  is  fed  by  two  lakes  it  retains 
a  sufficient  quatitity  of  water  to  form  at  all  times 
a'  most  noble  and  interesthig  object,  particularly 
when  combined  with  the  surrounding  sceniery.  I 
must  here  observe,  that  if  the  traveller  should  not 


r   .' 
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have  leisure  to  visit  the  Caduta  delle  Marmore 
twice,  he  would  do  well  to  prefer  the  view  from 
above  to  that  from  below,  as  in  the  latter  the  first 
grand  fall  is  not  a  little  concealed  by  the  cloud  of 
spray,  and  by  the  Iris  playing  over  it ;  so  mndi 
indeed  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  eleva* 
tion  is  perceptible. 

Leaving  this  singular  and  magnificent  scene 
with  regret,  we  continued  our  route,  and  entering 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  we  began  at  the  se* 
cond  po«t  to  ascend  Monte  Somma.  We  changed 
horses  at  Spokto;  we  then  rolled  over  the  plain 
below,  the  delicious  Valie  Spoktana,  feasted  our 
eyes  with  the  windings  of  the  Clitumnus  as  we 
drove  along,  looked  down  upon  his  sources,  visited 
once  more  his  temple,  again  admired  the  picturesque 
position  of  TVm,  anciently  Trebia,  and  the  Monte 
Petino  on  our  right,  and  entered  FoUgno,  From 
this  town  the  country  became  new  to  our  eyes,  and 
to  its  continued  beauty  superadded  the  charms  of 
novelty. 

^     On  the  left  of  the  road  from  FoUgno,  at  the 

distance  of  about  six  miles,  the  towers  of  Meoama 

(now  with  a  slight  alteration  Beoagma)  latis  pro- 

jeda  in  c&n^^  arise  visible  above  the  woods.  The 

• M^,.       n    . . { 

^  Silius  Italicus^  lib.  vL 
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river  on  which  it  stands  still  nearly  retiiins  its  an- 
cient name  Timia,*  and  Mrith  the  Cktumms  contri* 
butes  to  water  £^nd  to  fertilize  the  vale  over  which 
Meoama  seems  to  preside.  Propertins  wasr  bom 
in  this  town  and  indulges  the  vanity  of  a  poet  in 
describing  the  lustre  which  it  derives  from  that 
circumstance. 

Scandentea  si  quis  cernit  de  vallibus  arces 

Ingenio  murbs  sestimet  ille  meo.    JLi6.  iv.  E2e^.  i. 

On  the  right  on  the  side  of  a  hill  stands  the 
little  town  of  Is^Uo  (Hi^Uum)  a  Rotn^n  colony^ 
whose  sons,  if  a  poet  may  be  believed,  once  ranked 
among  ^^  cekberrima  nomina  beHor'\  A  little  further, 
at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  are  the  rmns  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, shapeless,  and  uninteresting. 

Asisium^  now  Assisi,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the 
right,  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and  prelserves  it  on 
a  nearer  approach.  It  gave  birth  to  St.  Francis, 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  is  the  metro- 
polis of  this  order,  and  owes  to  it  its  sice,  its 
splendor,  and  its  fame.  The  Sagro  Convomto^  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  repose,  presents  an 
■  I  I    I ■      .III.      .^       I , . I     I  . ..  -^1^ 

*  Cluverius  mistakes  when  he  calls  this  river  the  Topbio, 
a  stream  which^  flowing  ihrom  Foligno,  joins  the  7tmia  at  a 
town  called  Cannara,  about  six  miles  north  of  MtKbama, 

t  Silius  italicus,  lib.  ill. 
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^»tif»nniaHPifeopt,,aiid  is  ,cQiNiidered,  a$  ^^Teiy  exten- 
.'•tive.QodfKiperb'^^ce.    jAt.the  foot  of  the  jtiill  on 
I  Piths'  fpad  4hf»ra  U  a  Tillage  or  ratbei:  Jittle  town, 
<  ^mXh^jAfydPfiM.  dfsgli  ^ngeoliyfpovf.  a  rqstic  chapel 
ni  4«toa«ted. to, t^,Bile|se4  Virgin  and^thci  €uage^  in 
.J  i?}uGb,^t.'Frwcii|.wai$  agqustoijie^  to  offqyip  his 
derotions,  and  is  supposed  to  have^,r(\ceived  the 
first  call  to  perfection.   This  osatory  became  after- 
.  wiM^da  au  object  ^f  great  veneration^  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  resorted  to  by  pilgrims^  especially  on 
?  liJtkeiaoQpnd  of  Amgns^  9(he^;;n,^j|{tjadfg  ^pck  to  it 
.7i£i«ii  alL/tbe  n^ighhorii^  pwjvinpes.  ^j]^^q^jier  to 
f  :..sa<wfy,the  devrt^oij^  Q^jso^^gje^t  .a,j9gp9j9gr^  of 
,\  /penplt,  ai\sery,  spAciow.ian4  ftobje  ^chijrGh  .^af.,^een 
-  .iciaeted,  iOaapiQb.a^in^Qnear  a^  to  (jovey,  tl^^  Pf^^^J 
oratory,  Jwhich.rtwi^s  iflk  if».  centfj^  ai\d  .jji^d^^^  its 
dome. 

■    1  fWi^,p«|s«dp»tt^eiftPG9wl.d^ 

.<i(j«Kb\Yerawfw«i<^d  bj.oiif  of  ,t^%ber^^^hjjj^  njiore 

o  atiitnjt(in^itlii«M^,p(?j^  s^viop  on 

iu  thrt^.diqr,*nd/tt»t^»wii|g  tp,%  ]^^  f^  ^^.^^f^" 

^i^.tiiejt\aiid  t^^;b)ii^.  ^tjbnsjiai^  f4  ^  ^^^AjU^^^^ 

ifi  n^Asmmi  to  toueb^tbcv^^t^c,  ifq.J^,,j^^p,  ten 

_. 'Piersons^were  suffocated,  pressed  or  trampled  to 

.  d^atb.     A  practice  which  not  only  draws  so  many 

, ,   lab^tng  pjP5S<^ns  frgpi  thgir  honjes  and  occupations, 

bB*n4W^q|V*,.iau^.  V(W^  .^.c^l^.^^ts^  becomes  a 

misdiiew)us  superstition^  ai^d  o]i;iglit  to  be  supr 
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'•  presM'by puMic  aiittibrtty:  TMs  diiti*ohV«HliAer 
'  the''ihapel  eiicKised  Within  ha' pfWififeld,  i#«i!80 
''caHed  'the  "P6rtimeula,  hek^n^e'  it»Wa^  Ih^nfepst 
'^'^ portion  or  pribpertjr 'arineied'*t6'^th*?' oT^der. ''  I- re- 
*  "greltecl'  much'  tiicft'  ouif  airrangeirieht^  dltfrieP^^^^ 
us  toymi'AsMum,  hottfrily^  oti'9cb<iunt  of^Ae 
convaits  whiclt  are  ikid '  to '  dbntkin  sfervfera! '  faitt* 
"  able  paintfegs;'birt:''p^it5ularl^  oh  accidtint  d#the 
■'portico  of  ^Sdnti'M^iii  Si  Min&roa; '  cwrrpdBed-  of 
'  six  *C6riht!i{air  jiiflark'^    ifhe^'foiest'^^ttJpcrttion, 
'  which  Supip6rted  the  frbilt  of  *th6f  ktideiit'tttf^le 
oFMineiVa. 

'    ISere  the  rieadet'majr  iiferhapii  ^kpect'Sdme  ac- 
count of  St;  Fraiicis  oT'Aihium;^hl6  for6tadi6r  6f  an 
''  order  iriore'e3AraordiiiaTy'|ibt?fe  iHitne- 

'    rous;  thbfigK'le^V  likfi^an^^lefe^^'t^ 
'^  fliat  of  tlie'Berii^ictines:'  Ato4ni^h6^arf*5lttjjased 
'upon  so  many 'thbudtfud^  of '  voluittaijl^^tti^rf^les, 
iWsfar  more  feter e'%4h  thc^e  bf  LyiSStf^^i^'knd 
''    given  to'hialkWs  a*Wnga-  dtrftftionj  i^iv^X  lis  a 
far  more-^:^ten&it^e  ^flflb^t6*thanP«tlftt  tegl»lit»  or 
'  '  indeed'  iiio^t* c^ers*  Kate '1^  te^ilffpa!*  to 

'    tiieir'instituti6nsV'«&t«f  5e6rMi%«av'^^^     a  tery 
extraordinary^  person,  aftdlhtiMt  hafve  delrri^  dther 
froni'  his  Wiues   dr  from  hffe  accdmpttshments 
'  means  oF'peifsua^ioft  uiitisitalIy*^'tffl*a(*iotis;^  4Iis 
' "  birlfi-'to'd'edticdtibri^wei-e  rfatti«llfq»KM«ited  to 
^  &tee*htSi^1fieafflfcfl«J^  Mfift  *rf8«ie|Hety  and 
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•  fi  dmBMrestedness  that  knew  no  bmrnds,  soon 
.  luised  him  into  notice^  and  made  him  an  object  of 
<$ODtempt  to  some,  of  admiration  to  man^r.     A  so- 
Icitnn  determination  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  practise  strictly  and  literally  the  sublimest  les- 
sons of  Christian  self-denial,  and  the  conrage  to 
.    support  that  resolution  without  the  least  deviation 
during  a  life  of  forty-six  years,  may  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  most  extraordinary  energy  and  con- 
sistency of  character.    When  to  these  qualities  we 
add  two  others  of  a  very  different  and  almost  op- 
posite nature,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  a 
humility  that  almost  seemed  to  border  upon  pnsil- 
bnimity,  we  shall  make  the  picture  still  more 
wonderfiil  without  diminishing  its  resemblance. 
To  renounce  every  species  of  property,  every  ho- 
norable distinction,  every  mark  of  respect  from 
others,  nay,  even  to  stifle  every  anotion  of  self- 
complacency,  every  sentiment  of  self-applause,  and 
consequently  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  self*love 
in  his  own  bosom,  and  then  to  replace  this  active 
principle  by  a  love  of  God  and  Man  still  more 
active  and  more  efficacious,  was  the  perfection  to 
which  this  singular  personage  aspired,  and  which 
he  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  attaioed. 
Hence  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  generous    < 
sacrifices,  patient  sufferings,  and  above  all,  of  acts 
of  devotion  ardent  and  almost  impassioned.    To 
the  warmth  of  this  sublime  afection  the  Italian 
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language  owes  two  of  its  earliest  pd^iyca^'fli^to^^ 
which  as  they  shew  the  mind  and  taleis^s  of  l&e  ' 
composer  as  well  as  the  latignage  and  verii^iMiaa  ' 
of  the  age^  I  may  insert  elsewhei^^  especially  as 
tliey  are  micommon^  or  at  least  not  likely  to  Ml  ia 
the  way  of  the  greater  part  df  my  readers,        •  '  . 

'  But  the  most  Bingolar  part  of  the  efaaracter of- 
St.  Francis  was  that  he  conid  commntiitailef^the 
fire  that  glowed  in  his  own  bosom  to  his  hearers, 
or  rather  to  the  spectators  of  his  virtnea,  and  ^  by 
his  example  indre  than  by  bis  wordsy  prevail  tipon- 
thousands  of  His  contemporaries^,  and  among  tlSEem> 
many  of  rank,  talents,  and  education,  to  adopt  the 
same  most  austere  and  laborious  mode  of '  livings  • 
The  Spartari  legislator  is'  supposed  to  have  givffs* 
an  astonishing  proof  of  his  influence  and  address 
in  prevailing  upon  Kis  countrymen  to  adopt*  laws 
that  imposed  a  few  restraints,  but  'proscf4bed  na 
j^leastire  and  stifled  no  pajisions ;  and  Cieeto  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  powers  of  "eloquence  t0  the 
utmost  pitch  when  he  engaged  the  Roman'  people 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  Agrarian  law; 
What  then  must  we  think  of  the  persuasive  powei^ 
of  St.  Francis,  who  triumphed  over  the  most 
powerful  passions  that  raged  in  the  humraa  brsast; 
and  induced  so  many  myriads  of  disciples  to  re* 
nounce  property,  name,  pleasure,  uay,  their  very 
will  itself,  to  follow  him  in  themgged  path  of  self- 
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sot):  CLV«W4I>^lW»'i  ^^^t.v^'fr 

witiiOBl;.  Imog.  lu8.<U8cip|p8,^wp^iq^y  vgiy^safi^. 
cvisidei!  hiw  a^.a.gjpeeitai^i^pDjt^r^  parsonage. 

and  eighty,  and  dkidivbojot  tfvidye  hinulred.iuid, 
twenty-five,  having  witnessed  the  rapid  propaga- 
tion of.  bis  qrdfc*  which  coi^^aii^  previoi^  to  bis 
dft^mai»,  tj«BR,fifiy..th9'\f^d.  pfr^flns. 

«  If|fnpwfi|U.ii^l,th%t.<to/a^be  virti^.a^d, talents^ 
ttnai  9mt,Vr  ^  frw»  fflay^  1^,  a^q^^^ered,  by;  sqme 
oC  my  Ififtdpa  ag.aii  attfip^p^,to. iippps^  upoij  Ujdir, 
<«ld'riitF>.apd,|feaJ,  ap.  ^ujLui  i?e^g-^tt*^,and  a  ^f^- 

qmaigdliftitts,  pk^  by  ;BW^y  uqarly  .nj^ij  a  le^gl, 
Y««  w^  nifty  ^«!»ta«i  to,  ^fft^.  sppV^eoj^^  that 
botlK  vii^eaQ^  tjaJqUits  i^  ^  v^  ti]^cend^t  do^ree 
¥iWrf  >lW«»  Ui^lffdg^  rffii^  ^  901^1  ^tjd  a  hood  i 
|k«p  ,tjh(^  qfuga§  J^^erg^  jUb^gy  ^.  ^/^  Tonck  wp^^ 

Wi*  «ft  tb«?  fiwferfeuriy  C^w^  ^f^?*  f «  ??^7  ^ 

dUAiF9d,|Q.  t|t$fit  tb^m  wit^  the  ]fiye  a^fcl  r^ver^c^ 
nyph  i^dfiervfv  !l?ray  il?W8?Red  thj^  §t.  ^f^no, 
Af'&andRr  of  the  Ca^tjiif^^  oi4<;i',  ipn^t  hav^ 
him  a  JDMi  pf  g^ii^s;  w^  pji^y  extend  ^e  poija* 
]^nwDt  to  ]^  iff^t^r  ^t.  Benedig^  to  3t.  JBemml, 
Sl  Vwmh  wd  wapy  qf  tj>sw  .#<?|pks*  f)?pp  Y??p 
In  »gB»  jpf  jgnoEWj,ce;  fi?de^yQ^,t9  ^^j^  }?P  }-M^ 
hmvm^  M  «»^si«!e,  i?#d  iu  ^ej,  .jj^  ,y^ce  ,s^^4 
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hf'yrdMUM'  exmj^h  't&  ri!i^t^>'t\ib'MmitdM^i 
tiirifes.^  .       ;  V 

E^pvlerit 'dictisi  ndti  armi^  nonne decebit,.  ,   ,, 

Hunc  hominem  numero  divum  di^narier  esse? 

Luc,  vj  50. ' 

Hie  saiii^  plsLtti  stfil'coiftfamear  Witii  all  k'&fifSI^ 
and  bbauty  beyond  Aiishtni,  A  Mtde^ to  the  noilb' 
of  Ba^ia  it  is  int^rsectM '  by*  a  streaitl  csllted^  tb0  * 
CAtocid,  anciently  Claihiiy  atid'ftftttter^onf^  %  ttMl^ 
Tiber  itkelfj  still  A  rerfribble  rittert  M%'pBu[(i»ed« 
it;  a'littld  after  suti-set;  afadbegto  tb  ascesod'^* 
jhoitnMnsof  PerttgUij  ^klihte  wfi  arrtved  abito^lia^' 
o'blbelL  r  ietS  ^ot  itiforik  the  t^ade^  ttttt  on^ 
ci^diSlhg  tHe  TVfcf  iVe  ife-ditter^^ 

Pettigia^  Kii€\tmf  PtThiM^  WiSm  «lf  liMb^  iiiM» 
ancient  and  most  distingnished  c^ed  <]^  Etruria  ; 
tl^'e  era  of  its  foto^ation  Mng  fhl^ijA'  «Mt  of 
Hcime,  aind  Hke  the  or%inf  of  Cdttitun,  C(fl«*i8,  lei» 
is  almost  Ibsl:  iti  dist«6ce  of  i^tm.  In^teoij^MisiiiMi 
mttr  sfll  the  dthei*  Etruridn  st^l^  it  Idn^  rawAii 
t&e  R6ti!ifans,  and  #heti  snbj^cted^  or  rMhier  mMd^ 
eil^d  to  Iheni^  it  b^datf^  iL  ^itbfill  fttid«feoum^«MI» 
^1 ;  it  defied  tUef  t^owei"  bf  AimiEiai^  andifioWiihiHl 
Iti  {fekce  aiid  ^«l6tii!ce  till  the  l«%a  of  An^Uilm ; 
Whieii  taiffeiHiinkt^ly  it  HigigM  it  th«  rebeUi^  of 
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40* .  (fj>^§?ij^TO«ij,  %yiH, 

■lwfe»Be  Pf  PM  WWapaJ'!  qi^W^w  .»ettiflg  fire  to  hi» 

j^M|f.«ti4  bj»  fymXjt,  :^  fliwes  commaiuc«t«d 

M{fl9i95},,jeri<H^,tbe  <aty  to  *»hes.  ,  P<f/M<gi«,hpiy- 
^nBbKOS^tinf^iediaitel^  ftpm, i^  .ni|n^ j  givJ,  pj},^^^ 

i|(h|«t|PSjy^4l««^>,si;dii<ri^  to  jy^Pff  »t:  swiw^.tq 
feiaftc^>J?«T'  *?Wj*)bJ>ff»^»»»  as  th^  gQd.>wi 

%gF9ti^n;n»^,4)e  Qp^ic  war  it;  displayed  much 

Vt^fftdsfff  $iffbn^.J«4lp«7Ml^ce  hi^  re^^^i^^d 
ever  since  fi^\i^,f^.t\^  %)|9f«),^, ^,  .    ,    .^ 

/ff  jfiwSKg'itllH  UPW  ,«<,l%fg«,,  ,<i|fap„  TxreU-imilt^ ,  W 
WBlWoW[)it«4  j»ty.i  ^t^wi  fl»ei;^y»W?»ilt,^j?j 
wMotutt^iiit:  i]«inMa»9d»i  iSmmt  its  r^pacta*  wi. 
^ftftietdatlyifiutaiiissicito^l;  aa  ^eiwive  yiew  over, 
A.  vast  wwageof:  <»ni]3try«  fertile^  yjiried,  witb.hill. 
mAieky  huA-AiAwiniii  with  uriUpgefi  a;ad  towns; 
lAnt^)  lilJbdatt^eape^'  th«  plain:  whigh  we  had 
tmsf9maL«t»Aa<».'^s&cj.  cQQapitiHo«9j%i«c^  ^^tjered 
by}t^;C4tfuii>«(i»i  u)uEl,b<»Hi4eid.by,thQ  Apfpunfs. 
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C%/TIIIi  THROUOU  ITALY*  3Mr 

Thet^  are  many  dntrd^d/  convenis/  and  ptfcEces 
in  this  city,  most  o£  wliidi  were  adcinied  wfdi  tbe 
paintings  of  Pieiro  PerugmOy  the  maater  of  H^ 
fadh  ;  of.  these  the  fVench  canried  off  a  condid^ 
able  nnmber,  and  defaced  othars,  particularly  radi 
as  werepainted'on  walls  and  could  not  be  reitadved* 
The  cathedral  is  in  itself  a  very  indifiereiit  edifice^ 
and  its  deformity  is  increased  by  the  bad  taate  that 
Stems  to  have  prevailed  in  its  repair  and  d6cMa^ 
tions.'  Several  other  churches  m^rit  att^ntion^ 
partieulorly  that  of  S.  Pietrb^  belonging  to  '^  Aftie^ 
cfetiae  abbey ;  it  is  supported  by  eighte^  pfihitt 
of  fine  marble,  and  adorned  with  fgn  allar  ^  tii« 
same  materials  very  rich  and  well  disposed*  Perugia 
has  an  university  isopplied  with  able  prof^ovSj 
and  several  academies^  all  of  iwhidj!^  k;an  .b6ast  of 
iUmtrious  names>  and  4t  is  np^i  fte  whole  ab^iti^ 
teresting  city,  capable  of  entertain^  the  cuHdiif 
and  inquisitive  traveller  Xor  sevenlldayA.    -         '' 

The  road  from  hence  is  oVei^  a:hiU|^  eoAnCry) 
planted  principally  with  olive  tree)»»  find'ilf  ($oitf«0 
not  very  shady.  Descending  the  high  hill  of  Mbh^ 
giona  we  first  discovered,  gleaming  through  a  wood 
of  oaks,  the  lake  Trasimenus^  and  at  the  village  of 
Torricelli  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  oursel^iH 
on  its  banks.  This  lake  is  a  very  hoble.expaAsfe 
of  water)  about  ten  mil^s  in  length  and  about  mtfA 
in  breadth;  Three  little  islands  rise  in  it,  the  largest 
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Md>diB  bast  Ahoota  mik  from  die  noff&em  ribo^ 

— tlnited ftwi  lAeir  ataeibf/mre  mAMaggmt; 
dM^kttiytn.ad«mdlwithaebiircli.  Iliebaiila^ 
ttMee^kke  asecud  gmdully^  bot  in  Mine  pfare» 
lifiAj^y  ftom  its  nwrgto^  and  as  thity  aredad  witk 
anted  and  apedded  whb  Tillages  twnok  an  attt&a 
faotb  bold  and  Ihrdy;*  Botif  inentoitaiMlbMatf 
dtoldte^JhuMH^miyyidd  to  maiiyj  m  odebrity  ^ 
hr  iafemr  to-  naiie ;  the  fall  of  fiftem  tiioataad 
Aatei(Di«idlte  deatbiif  a  coofid.cniioUeitsa^ 
iiid3aiatfatii:a«fuIaolearaitf:o 

•  c  ^FiMi  Tmhi^eUi  tihe  road  winds  abmg  the  mart 
^  jif'  lAeriake  to  m  village  called  P^mffnoM^ 
ffiilMi^oecnpjet  a  vwynmrnw  defile,  cbsed  on  oM 
aide  ^  ^  Ifice^  <m  *^  odier  by  a  itxrky  piecq^^ 
Bley<wdlii9tdffil6the  road  atisseaa  phdn,  hmaodad 
hj^itheJaJbe  on  d^  left,  and  on  the  right  by  a  9em* 
eiljrmlar/fli^e  of  hiUa  and  snonntaioA.  I^s  vid^, 
^ttidb  Aila^badB>iii  the  centre,  advances  again  oa 


^  Such  also  was  its  aneient  appearabce. 

'Namque  ego  sum  (the  god  of  the  lake  a|>eaks)  celsis  que« 

^ipctiim  tnoRtibits  ambit 

^Toido  miistl  maous,  atognis  Thra^ymf nut  opads. 
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tbe  tiidtfs^'^ild  dbMi8^<m  theiiajkftrali  JkM^^ 

&at^  isi  from  t&f  ^(6iumt  to  Ae  isitts|rr0f{! 
pkcisi^^  wA  about  ^^Mr  m  briaMkjrifrbmi^iliii&ji^^ 
Ae^iuoraitakis*  Aimtbd  itdmlABi>th>a^di«fcHrcidi 

to^  «ilmtai^tefli  :atii  ambifiifau:  In  'Jtfae:ecnifeiso£<lini 
]diffii  he  mtsbmpM^Qt  tW  listttl  irfhisiJUUtfltoiMi 
Spanish  ta'oofn ;  tiieBtf/btjre^aid^l^^ 
be  {liaeed  in  the  reeeises  of  1iii»  mouniMte/  dft 
asroitnd^  while  Im  cayalry  n^rmftr  oroiiMgHiwMai^^ 
oooapy  *&e  dclfile  igri  tfae^reir  of  (^  BisiittaispiW 
SQoa  as  thejr  had  passed  thHragh  It.  Hie  contiil 
eatet&i  b|fr  JS&rg^tttt  with  his  i&drasterkitia  te^-^ 
]^^  atid  impetiuMity,  and  heMb^^to^maiitk  dwi 
mtty  which  fa^  be^tlit  in  fHifibt?^  wiii|iijai>BiidiAw 
Efbont  btiratifng  areitiad  inf^riiied^liil^  that  haihift 
hen^  on  all  $id^ ;  a  tbi«4i  mlit' ii^ng  Ifttiwv^ 
lak^  datfldened  the  air  j  feioide/  6rafii^<9ft/  dfekafy 
ddeat/and  slaughter  followed;  th^  fSm^^'^'^WW^ 
shine  showed  the  gronnd  strewed  ^ib  ^  bddifi 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  lake  crimsoned  with  their 
blood.*  ""^    ' 

_  A  flteeau^l^  .which  .aearly  intersects  the  jpJi^in 

•  Liviits  xxi1:  4,  5;  d-*f6i*  a  j)t)iitf<&F  '^tHi^\pifi^i\^9e9 
SU.£b.  V. 
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i^itfaHftnifUfey  4tiU  ietaiitt  tbe.name  of  ^p^pime^ 
qftiiEfHmMS$tfigm;  it  ».  sof^sed  to  water  the. 
aim&twhem  theicoiiml  feU»  and  19  said  bytliepes^ 
flBBts  to  have  rolled  a  torrent  of  Uood  to  the  Tra- 

dbiUicen ^ This  liiUtia. did  j»o8t.|iopiilar  and  per^ 
htKfm^ik^ixmt*fenn$iX^^  #f  tbif^diBas-* 

tMOft^Jbttttlfi;^  xtSh  knburn and. points  oirt by e^€i7 
piiMMit  a«4,drfon9r>  aad  oootemphrted  by  all  wkk. 
iMiie4ligliBeo£\borirar<  To  throir  ^  o^irtam  gUnHn. 
andAmdaihehoiy 'omr  the  /smoes  of  bmnandertmc* 
^lik  turtasabjtcr/the  nund^  and  Bsind  in  all  cocp-. 
toie9»  1.  It  is  ise^rted^^^tafter  Jtutseta  sound  l&e* 
Ib^iCbtshng  of  shields  and  the  onset  of  difitaat 
anmies  .it  hcurdwfoi  tilie  plain  of  Mar^hmz  at< 
^€0mmkn^^  mmxixymdn  assnred  me  that  Btmp^ 
w^e$fiwm&jii4km'bi^^  the  plains  at  nig^; 
andr  M^i.TjMkakary,  n  close  wherf^  the^gr^tfest 
wmber  cff  the  I^ammtriam.  were  massacred,  13  still 
^itllkiL^etkho^JiMywA  is  snpposi^  hy  the  pecqpl^ 
to  be  haunted  by  spectres. 

Ingearatsse  piit€S  campos^  terrainque  no^enltiii 
Inspkasse  animas,  infectumque  aera  latum 
Manibas>  et  superam  Stygia  formidine  noctem« 

Lucan  vii,  769. 

t"-^'  ^    '-    \ 1 \ \ ■    ly 

'  ^Kcaf  Limrainf,  ^here  the  French  tmder  DaWoaHtfrwcre* 
d«^ied%}th  greats  Blsugiiier  by  the  Auitrians^eomaHOMted 
by  tbr  JP^mceof  &axt  Cobimr§,  'm  the  month  cff  Mamh^i793  < 
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bed  of 'a  tormit,'  li#^a  Vitb'vmeii  ^%dv^  *&  #ok*^ 
^fiil  ifa^T^  ft,  toward  "die  lak^y  lllllLd«d>Witb^^^ 

'     AboBt  two  miks  f^nthei*'^  tttmed^^fr0ai'tbefc 
lake,  m^  began  to  as^end^c$  b^^obdedltiil^ 
Gimkndrd.  ¥vom\U^s^aam\^^¥^^6^ 
M '  and  attetiiisi^e  vieW  i  b^ittd,  ^^  ii^  \A&fim 

o^]%€r%ti^b  tbeti^dlieiEted  a^ 
ckm0.  This  wid^ ^itd  vaii^  ^itftrnvl^ss  ^H^tttdrtbjir 
Ibe  richest  jindliofl^t  IttrtiO^f  kti^it«)kii'^mbn^ 
evening,  De^ceiH&ig  the  4ediv%  r  wii^  passed 
tbroogh  the  village  dlCksda,  dsiic^^  ^lik^  tfie^^b^M 
iefSimgmne,  to  tak^  'fts  ti^m^  ^om^tb^^^ismghidr; 
of  tbe  haliitle;  and  frdnf  thje:'bdiidr  T^gji^^b^'^di^ 
p^aMOfClry  in  the  ndghbor^g^fis^tdsivV^^An'^ifiiifc^is 
fion  over  the  dote'tjf  a  bdbse  ^tiidun«^  <he^:6Hgte!f 
of  Ibe'ndlne  in  the  foUowiii^^iQeB^  n^t  v^^^diil^^ 
bnt  intelligible  enough.  Jb.\:^.j  jc:  oj 

Noxoea  babet  locus  h'tc  Osaaia^  ab;OS8ibu9  UH^.      . . 
Qus  dalus  Annibalis  fudit  et  hasta  skauU 

On.  anting  the  Tuscan  territory  we  were 
stoj^ed.fQt  a  min^te  by  an  officer  of  the  customsj 
tbe.mast  polite  ai;id  most  disinterest^, of  th!e%:pio^ 
fiMaioii;^  aiid  then  we  praeeede4  r9pidly  to  Q^nmm^ 
It  wks 'ftdiw  &aB%  .laid  We  ecmld  barely  distinguish 
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i/t^  tttdeiKkttfic^  cto  ow^gbt  fiieiBilf  of  GbrfMff, 
^stipefbi  Torchontis  itmui*  rising-  ma  majesdc 
^htiitidn  on  this  iidi^  of  a  motmlMn.  Tfais  cit^f, 
supposed  to  be  the  inost  ancient  in  Italy^  and  once 
Ae  tapitaf  of  Etrwrw^  still  rrtains  itsr  ori^nai 
kame'iitiHltei^;  and  preserves  some  veiMBanC  <tf 
)«S'  #afi8,  the  ottly  tcistige  of  its  eanrly  tnagnificiiiee. 
It' possesses  ihtfny  valuable  paintings,  a  toiwmmy 
AflRi  a  pnbKe  library,  and  gloribs  in  aa  Maden^  6f 
great  and  ddserted  repotation  r  ffcs  grand  ol^eEt  far 
to  discover  and  to  elucidate -Etnirian  aatiqiuticB, 
dnd'fts  success  lia»  in  this  respect  kept  pace  irith 
ilk  treats  atad  t)i6  zeal  of  its  membem 

'  iTo  Visit  this  tfmsenm  and  to  diseotoUe  vH^b 
some  of  thfelehrhedmembers  of  fheTuscan  academy 
tras  a  deslra&re  object :  we  were  now  in  the^  cetitre 
oTEtri^ia,  nnder  the  walbof  Jts  capital,  an^^bfai 
i  ftw  miles  of  dusmmy  (now  Gkium)  thfe  ^eatof 
one  bf  its  teost  powerful  monarchs.  W^iisid  ifciig 
an  opportuhity  of  making  some  re^^rch^  hMO 
the  history  of  the  wonderful  people  who  gave  their 
name  to  this  territory  and  the  neighboring  sea ; 
who  equalled  the  Egyptians  in  the  solidity,  and 
surpassed  them  in  the  beauty,  of  their  edifices ; 
who  excelled  tn  ffie  arts,  and  riotedin  the  hnmms 
of  life,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  barbarians,  and 
Rome  had  yet  no  name ;  aifti'wboi^  aantiquky  va 
eKich  that  their  origin^  is  lost  m  the  obscurity  of 
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wiivif^. still  reoiaaiWy  i9t  $ii){|««t  ^pf  4i^pi9^  9o4  QO&r 
Jeeti»^ !  Soioe  »ii^mie  tbej^  to  .bav^  be^:4^|>* 
^4t9e^^.aii  i^pdlatioii^YeQ  tal^c  ioh^bitwits  fof^ 
»-a  <;Qai|tryc  by  it»  fii9li'eapir4<^  tuTf^m;^,  jpt};^ 
^-v^^e  J^:a9ti€an^ii94t]r4fi  cfo^aciwilnix^i,^^ 

flwkibem  $»  a  ie<^wy  of  JUydiws^f'  qt  p?rbf^^of 
Hmoimaii^  eoApeUe4  by  tbe  pnojiiwe  of  i&mi^|o 
^tleare  thc^ir  jo^ye  soil  wd  to  s^ekr  fpr^mftipteTjunvse 
la  a  mme  fertiW  r^Qni  a  still. ^eater.xmml^^ 
ma^^  rtiat  tbey  wfre  Feb^v^  a  w#  ko^p^ 
tribe  of  GMdii$^  w^%  wlira  driyoa  by  th^  {^if^ 
firom  Th€9st^  &tt  tocdc  shdter  in  Z>«&i^  »)4 
afilerwaidftm  Italy.  Ialb^.af(pw.latei:wi;it$;)e9baTe 
thought  tibkt  they  bad  discpyered  4^  t^fLiQiu:fff^rs^ 
•laogii9ge»  aod  dOAimieiits  .of  tb^  .£tiiJJsiaja&  ^^ 
.  (^ajKiaiieaiis mth aa siffimty^  as  a^thqmed tbwite 
C^on^ade  that  the  former  w^re.a.pol^jfiy  .ofil^e 
J«iter,  wkd  of  comrse  eitb^  Pbo^oiciwa  /9r,^b|iUs** 
fiUfis.  This  ogiiniaD^  supported  hj  Jd^ci  i^id 
JHS^^MSQcAi^  and  fdlowed  by  many  o^b^Til^p 
aiithoi%  is  combated  by  wme  FreiKjh,  critii^fi^pf 
isi^usider^e  l^irmng  and  merit 

'•'»;■  •         .  ,  ,    '•  f 

$  Sm  ClanltaL  Aal^/Uk  ii^ 
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c  We^havift  aekhev  time  nor  ittcUnMiM  to 
into,  1^  discMfioa  in  which  kaniiii;  haa  BkmAf 
eKh^ip3ted  its  stores,  and  criticisin  .has  foiled  .itft 
oiF^  iQgj^aitj ;  it  will  abundantly  satisfy  Tational 
cariosity  to  know,  that  the  fitmrians  p«rticipfttefl 
the  qualities  of  all  the  different  nations  to  which 
thf^y  hfive  been  sopposed  ta  owe  their  er^gpta. 
B|i^yeas  ihePeUugif  they  extended  their  confrfeats 
over  almost. all  Italy,  and  filled  its  finest  firoviiKes, 
from  the  borders  of  Campama  to  the  Rhatim  Akfn 
with  their  cities  and  population.  Ii^nious  like 
the  pKeka,  they  cultivated  scnlptare,  paintings  ai^ 
dvjt^cture  and  all  the  arts  widi  passion,  and  have 
lefil;  Imbinii  them  numberless  monumaits  to  attest 
their  s\:^cce$a.  £nterpri9ing  as  the  Phoenicians,  tli^ 
ideUg;^^  and  excelled  in  navigation,  colonized  the 
Me(}iter7:ani^a9  v^lapds,  and  att^npled  to  explore  the 
8eqrets<  pf  the  4>cean«,  ,So  fiur  their  resemblance  to 
tb€;ir  |n}^8|^  ancestors  is  honorable,  and  to  this 
th^jc.owie^  their  aehieV'ements,  their  renown,  and 
th^r  prosperity. .  But  .unfortunately  the  simibriiy 
ext^3 .4$tiU  further,  and  gives  us  the  mo^  de* 
forined  and  disgusting  features  of  the  Cananean 
character,  rendered  if  possible  still  more  hideo«u 
by  ti^(^  iiUj^  I?  j.refinement.*  The  operation  of  these 
vices  gradually  produced  effeminacy  and  wealaaess 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  at  length  deprived  the 

*  Athensui. 
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ofi^^Ae  advantages  6f  Aeit-  many^nlfetTp^Hsfes.^^ TO6ilr^^ 
«9«ik'iiiaff*ly  and  moiffeinbepid  ne^Bbofs  irttgfceki^ 
.tlM^tfi'^th  siii[^8s;ai](d'gtt%rped  t^^    In^ptoe^sW 
tiiar  of  their  m^tvalilablfe  pttynBc^dtf,*^  "'       •*'^^-' 

•Hi^  t^tf  obBged  io  yielftuli  tbe  ft*ti!^  ^laM^' 
that  lwrd<^  the  Pi),  and  extsend  from  ihi^  Alpii^tb^^ 
the  Apennines,  to  the  valor  of  the  Gitkls^,  wKdf^' 
^selded  in  tfaae  deiightitd  cotmtiy;  and  gdveVit  iW'^ 
,name  dS^QnMd^  tawM*  was' aftcrwa^ds^* added ^ 
the  diidnetive  ap))ella%i(m  of  Cm^itia.   The  Siiooi^ 
nites  expelled  them  from  l&e  still  md^e  defii^iiStns'' 
anidiiiore  dei^iraMeYegion'of  C^/njftaifi^ 
retotBt  se^feral  tif  theu*  aneieht  pos&esiiotes ;  sdlfikt 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Romalns  on  ttiie  thektffe^ilF' 
It^ly,  the  Etrurians  w#e  ^bnfined  to  ihiieniiaty" 
that  still'bears  their  name,  and  eit<indii  from  ffi^ 
jater  northward  to  the  Apemfinesi  aUd'weifWali^d' 
to^tbe  seal;    But  although  bnmbled  in  jiotrer'kiid 
reduced  in '  t(#ritorjr,  this  singular  people*  still*  ifei 
tained  their  superiority  in  the  arts,  and.  iti  ^e  ^- 
bellishments  of  cMlized  life;  and  while  ohHged'tb 
bend  to  the  towering  genius  of  Rome,  they  can 
boast  of  having  communicated  to  her  the  skill  that 
erected  her  templeSj-f- the  ceremonies  that  gracied 
her  religion,  the  robes  that  invested  her  magi- 

*Strabo.  tUv,llb5. 
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MSmtes>  die  poxap  tiist  ao6oni|xuiied  b«r  tiiiuapfas, 
and  evta  the  misic  tbat  ammattd  her  li^iiou.* 
^Bmj  miaiaed  thb  fvpoiority  long  aft*;  petiiapa 
Aay'owf  be  said  tewt  to  have  loH^iir  eMl^y; 
jen4  netwidiataadiiig  the  McceafM^i  of  m  mmj 
kgcB  aad  rerolntionS)  their  deficendants  are  sup- 
posed acilLtD  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  tiie 
•r(s>  BBid  a-^Bgalar  dttcemment  in  the  seioieesi: 

'Of*  this  «xteMdiatfur]r  people^  we  have  indeed 
fearsarddteohifal  nM»iiinents ;  bat  in  rases^  tombe^ 
eoidUtftA,  ««' possess  abnndMit  proofii  of  Adr  in.- 
genmtff  ^md  wttieirt  doubt  mi^  discover  many 
ttbreiby  aiaidBg  excavations  in,  or  neak*  the  site  of 
isoase>xif  iheir  attcient  cides.  Btit  famrever  wdl 
inefiBed^-to  hidit%e  in  subh  amnsing  resesmrlies, 
tinicf'-ud.^'circninslidiQSB  •dragged  ns  irresistiUy 
along^  and  obliged  ns  to  forego  the  satisfitctioii  of 
visiting  the  venerable  walls  of  Corions.  We  thone- 
forb^prebeededoii  onr  journey^  and  ks  it  was  dark 
iwfatt  wb^iottt  fi^m  Carndsch,  weeiiUteAArtziso 
nthte^lifte;' 
' '■J  /*'  J?'  '••  ' "     ' 


i;; 


t.BlBMViSir3iflBD)irfliili^4edit|^fttetidere  fssces, 
,  ^£l  ii^p9}t  ^([^em  t9(AtQ  ienoft  Mci|C)e8 ; .  . 

I^scjbU^^  el^oria  4cSPf9Yit  booore  curules^ 
Et  i;»rincep8  Tyrio  vestexn  pretexuit  ostro. 
'"'  fiaee  eadem  pngnos  accen^ere  protixHt  aere. 

1   :^i    -V-^*'  Sa.  «*.  vHi.  483. 
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v^fT^a^icm^ii  me  iifttibe  fMBEusris  Etnnan  tStim^ 
ik^V^  W^.  the.  tMdpdmu  of  tibe  soiipand^^db^ 
^i($cii0Wpsnrf  101  anfAiitibMts^  it^can;  i)m«li  oF^w> 

Wil^pltd  ;bgr  $711%  aiMl  i^bxm^  iatxofei  bfrAl^ 
Jjofioim^  ;^  it  mm  iq^itat^d  bjr^  feolto^  ''mid  ^tiM-^ 
Tulsed  fajr  perjpetaal  w^rs  aad  rerohidcm^  diuritig 
tbe  aiddle  ag^.  It  ka%  holf^ttva^  snvvireiniheM 
tempests,  and  still  reoaaias  a  ceo^idafable  oby^  It 
i»  ioLgeneral.  woU  tmltj  aiid  baa  sam^  tJ)M|^^fi»r 
I^Q)ark»ble  ^iifices^  iwos«  wlw^b^fi  ibetrpobSc 
psibcekOQ  the  ^eat  squaw^and  ik»  eMhedmki  JBke 
iatter  is  a  Gotibic  edifice,  aadent  iaAd  notosoB- 
tesiptlble;  it  coftfains  ^acHtie  be<uitiiUIy(vi»d<»ttd 
fpi^dowa.    The  fonaer  itqdajtti  »  Tasti^Ddtfisrjr 

P^WW  was  bora  in  thls'^ty^iNaltbw^rfas 
that  ciromnataiice  waa  accidentdly  and  as  his  faibHy 
was  Florentine,  and  his  stay  short,  ha  a>«kltjaot 
consider  it  as  his  conntry.  The  house  in  which 
that  event  took  place,  does  not  correspond,  I  will 
not  say  with  tlia  &9Wyhat  with'th^par^tageiof 
the  poet  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  little 
better  than  a  cottage,  and  is  now,  by  time  and 
neglect,  almost  reduced  to  an  hovel.  But  though 
Arezzo  cw  scarcely  ranl^  Petrarca  among  her  sons, 
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she  dm  boast  of  many  «&  illiistrksm  tiame,  kattS 
db{ild.y  n  long  liafc^  worthies  (fistuiigidslied  in  ftrts 
tfnd  m  mfms.  '  Ambi^  thbse  I  shall  only  itod^tioii 
dne^  becMse  thcfegk  his  uoit  wu  gteat^  yet  bis 
{profession  was  -  hnnible,  and  his  aame  ohscn^. 
ChndoTArelmby  a  monk  of  the  eleveMh  centmy; 
jttvenfed  the  sede  oft  notes' now  in'  vde,  and*  tikus 
gave  io  music,  as  writnig  does  to  langna^,  a  £dtm 
and  a  body>  wfaidi  may  preserve  and  convey  its 
acafnts'down  to  tte  btest  posterity. '  - 

'  WHfte-  ^  Arezto^  -the  traveller  msty  indulge 
h&toelf  inr  a  {feasant  and  ffaly  classical  excnrsicai 
td  explore  i^  site  of  ^  yonnger  Hiny's  Tuscan 
vQb^  iio  minnteiy  and  so  beautiiiilly  described  m 
0ixt  6f 'his  epistles,*^  It  stood  near  Ttfemum^  now 
CiHa  m  Castdkt,  bbA' i$  snpposed  by  CInverius  to 
have  grown  into  a  large  town,  called  Borgo  di  San 
Stpdera.  Hiis  may  have  been  its  situation ;  yet 
I  sb6uUI  bfe  mdined,  from  Pliny's  es:pression,  Op^ 
pi&m  estpradiis  nostridiicihtim  nomine  Tifermm^^ 
to  plate  it  nearer  this  latter  town,"  But  to  fbrm 
miy  opinion  as  to  the  real  spot  is  impossible,  i^itb- 
ont  visiting  the  country  itself,  and  comparing  its 
ioGsJitJes-with  the  description  of  P^y«. . 

II^9CendiDg  the  hill  ofArezzo  next  morning  to 


,  t  ■■<«■«  ■■.■  ■<■>.,»■ 


*  Uv.  V,  Ep.  &,  t  Lib.  iv.  Epist.  1. 
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tt^Etrodan  f^ispm/^  90  iaimsd  at  a}|  tiines  for  ih^ 
§d^]kfry^^  dbortiy  after  {lafijiiBg  tbe  Ckum^  or 
C/a«i^whidb^  intersects  tkeB99^Wl3f^nt^ie4,tbe  f^af 

lause.^aijd  tfaegeoliis  of.Millm.  Thi^.;^}^ ^qiRfjl^ 
as  '^eji^bra^.ii^^  modenqt^iair  #|e  T^te^of  .2^;9^^ 

^tf«t^»n^  fdloi^i  <opp6acto.  t9>4M^  otkf^^  ^:>the 
diitaiice  4>f  four  'or  eig}it  loUes.  .  Jf^t^placm  l|e^ 
tireai  glides  the  Jrm,  diffiaulngr  fortUJIf^  mi  Yi^^ 
dtLPe  over  his  banks ;  indisftr^  extends  the  benefits 
^•tite  stream  4¥en  to  the  hiUs,  covei^  tlifeifvipdes 
with  harvests^  and  crowns  their  «^ipfi]^ti|.9rfi|J||,^w 
chards«  Handsome  vills^s  gra^  tb^  r^i^.^n^i 
neat  clean  looking  cottages  riyse  withpiot  ^jamly^ 
in  the  fields,  oftentimes  embosojq^  in.g{U[4e;^.i^, 
and  overshadowed  with  pead^t.vm^>^;T^e|jij^ 
on  both  sides  are  adorped  with  sev^^l  Vff^Pp^^V^^ 
sometimes  boldly  rising  on  their^side^fipd  1^^  qt;!^ 
times  half  concealed  in  their  wcm^  ^an^i  i!?fif»3^. 
Beyond  the  hills  on  the  right  li^  th^:4p^^.i^)<^. 
lofty,  ragged,  and  naked,  eiccepting  ^e.  s^iflojijpiit, 
which  is  tnfted  with  the  forest  th^t  iprertt;^!^ 
VaUonArom.  ,  ' 

%  Regio  erat  in  prtmis  Italie  fertilis,  Etrusci  campij  qui 
Fffisiilas  inter  Arretiumqtie  jacent,  framenli  et  pecoris,  et 
onnioBi  cojnit  rerum  opttlenti.-^7i^  Ltt?.  Uh,  xxii.  3 
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This  tceoeryy  which  eofumeitees  at  thle  passage 
of  the  Chtaaa,  on  rather  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
df  that  river,  oontiDjii^s  with  ^me  variatioiis  to 
Florence,  and  forms  the  Vol  d'Arm  Super'wre^  It 
is  in  its  greatest  beanty  where  narrowest^  that  ia^ 
bomJjeowe^  to  JbiMa.  At  this  latt^  place  iiofii 
vale,  expands  into  a  plain^  and  the  mad  diverges 
jErom.the  river.  The  weather  was  iiii^wsky hfA^ 
the  roads  were  very  dnsty,  and  consequently  the 
delight -which  a  scene  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so- 
o^Iebratcd  'by  &iae>  is  well  calculated  to  ins]Mre^ 
was'  considerably  abbt^i.  We  entered  FkMrencifi^ 
aiiout  9tinset.  ■ 
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•i 


I}fst<ay  *  of  Ftarence—^s  Edifices— CdWedrdt-^ 
'  Tomh^-:^  Mausoleum  of  the  Medkean  JPamly-^ 
Pal&cei—Oalkry.  , 

T0ouaii)Fk^rQtice.oirieB  lU  ori^n  to  ^  Eoitiiui 
Mkmir  bompote^,  it  m  said,  of  Cassur'^  chaafti 
tetetwab  ^vad  though  k  gloriiei  m  Im^^^r^vfjdl 
and  oocasiotmllf  dkplayed  muc^  of  thfi  ^^fiergjiai 
tod  the  ivag&aiiiwtjr  of  it$  foondera^  yet  it  made 
^  irery  incooi^vlei^ble.  figure  in  ancieut  times ;  aad 
4tf  it  w^  neither  distinguished  by  gre^  eveats^ 
9or  entiobled  by  ^reat  personages,  it  seem»  la 
liaFc  eiutfibeined  away  several  ages  in  the  txanqwl 
enjoyment  of  a  fertile  soil  aiad  a  fine  climate.  Its 
]K^wers  were  first  called  forth,  and  its  courage 
tried  by  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  while  it  under- 
wait  in  comi^on  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  all 
the  yicissitndes  of  that  most  destructive  war  wbicii 
followed  the.  demise  of  Theodoric»  it  seems  to 
hav€^  invariably  maaifested  a  spirit  of  resistance 
and  intrepidity  worthy  its  military  origin.  These 
qualities  suspended  indeed,  but  could  not  avert 
.  thje  fate  of  the  city,  which  sunk  under  the  disasters 
of  the  Longobardic  incursioHs,  and  remained  for 
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many.yes^  a  d^erted  11U193  of  roiiiA.   ,It  Tn^.vfh 
stored  by  Ch^riemagne,  and  agaiuresiuqad  Vfp^ 
celebrity;  but  it  never  .ahone  f<{ith  m  al^  ^.lq|ti^ 
till  governed  by  its  own  mugistnites^  and  V^^ 
laws  enacted  by  its  own  antbority,  it  .acqniyi^ttie 
tijme  aitfl.tli^,  ^n/srgies  of  a.repiiblic«  •  It.i^as  1^ 
1%  13  Unf,  the  first  to  profit  by  the  w^iqxe^  f^thor 
of  the  German  Caesars^  or  of  its  owfk  ralei^s ; .  |)Qt 
when  it  had  once  shaken  off  the  yokcv  it  rose  nk 
|>idly  into  fame  and  prosperity.    Governed  9^9^ 
times  by  its  bishop,  aometimea  by  its,no]Mejiiy  wd 
not  nnfireqnently  by  its  people,  it  expericyioed  d| 
the  varieties  and  all  the  agitations  of  repoblicati 
administration.    Sometimes  convnlsed  by  the  rivdl 
pretensions  of  the  former,  or  by  the  lice^ti<w» 
claims  of  the  latter^  it  was  converted  into  a  field 
of  battie,  a  theatre  of  guilt  and  assassination;  a( 
other  times  nnder  the  sway  of  a  wise  and  virtnonn 
magistvai^y,    it    exhibited  a  delightftd  scene  of 
peace,  industry,  and  prosperity,  and  displayed  at 
onoe  ail  the  blessings,  and  all  the  glories  of  li« 
biwrty.    It  was  frequently  engaged  in  wws  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  Sienna^  Pisa^  and  Luceif 
then  populous  and  enterprising;   and  in  these 
civil  contests  it  obtained  such  a  portion  of  rnili-* 
tary  fame,  as  placed  it  upon  a  level  with  most  of 
the  Italian  comiuonweaiths*  1 

^   3ttt  whether  agitated  or  tranquil  at  home| 
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iHi^tr\t  peaCde  6t  V(/^' dbt^ad/ its  Id^ 
t^fWfe  dwkp'free'siid  irnaitly,  aiid  Ife  citiAensi  wei^ 
liol^^K^S  active.  Tiife  itide^  is  one  of  tbd  *^cu- 
11^  dnfl  isixdusive  advantages  of  i  rfeptiblldaA  ^ 
vtmti^tkt;  eatery  mart  white'  he  ia  afci&g'fDr  Vk 
fbttofryacis  fot  himself  and  for  his  otmlhterestn ; 
thd  lilaHScetdfRdnori  dignity,  stnd  employment,  i$ 
CJjjfcrf  tb  afl;  it  il^'consecjriently  crowded  with  eortt* 
l^etitbtii,  kaiekdti  candidate  is  obliged,  in  his  own 
d^ii<ce,  tti  ekfe^  dSthe  factdties  of  his  sonl,  arid 
ctttt'  ft)rth  cvtiiylkfettt  energy.  Hence  thit  acti^ 
Wty  tjif  mina,  that  ffenhent^rfoti  of  iiitellfect  and 
jmi^hatfbn;' which  produces  genius,  and  (ireai^e^ 
fit^^yiet  and  the  orator,  the  statesman  and' th^ 
hiMchriaDr,  the  sag^  and  the  lierb.  The  same  gr-^ 
dent  priiiciiple,  it  is  tme,'  that  iseti  ^the  poW&tn 
of  the  son!  hi  mbtiori,  may  at  the  same  time  rdnSQ 
Aany  a  daA  and  d^sttTicSve  paisioii/  and  Iraa^y 
iinp^'  iaf  b^d  bad  Ukin  to  inihy  a  wiclped  deedj 
amdi  aiii  a*rare  that  taen  df  tiini<J  imiadsj  ok^'tif 
skrritilh  jpropeAsities,  t^rt  tbo^  *pt  to  tdce  dcbasSbtji 
ihltii  thift  Acktiot^lec^ment  to  ihveigh  Wainst-jp^ 
ptils^  gGlv'ennnents,  aud  to  ey^  the  adVQ.ritag^s  of 
nlohatcUy.  *  But  do  the  infarfgues  of*  i  coirt,  anq 
the  Ibst  abd  toifaMbn  and  initiistell^ 

ekeite  tlo^'aiitniosrn^s,  a^nd  produce  no  scerie/of 
blood?  or,  are  the  annaik  of  mbnkrehy  stam^ 
with  fewer  crimes  than  the  history  of  republigtu- 
ism^     'fhe'rein^t^e  is  the  ca«e;  ^^d  if  all  th« 
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crimes  cf  ftU  tbe  Greqiaii  repoblics  <ware  nmt^d, 
thejr  wooM  not  eqvid  the  mass  of  gailt  ^t  nu^bt 
be  collected  firom  the  i^ign  of  oae  Peraiw  mo- 
naveb;  aa*  all  the  murders  aiid  all  the^assassiBa- 
tlonB  perpetrated  in  all  the  Italian  commoowealtbfi 
put  into  the  scale  together^  wonld  kick  the  hman 
wben  coanterbalanced  by  tbe  bloody  deeds  of 
PUlip  IL  of  Spain,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

Wherever  human  passions  are  deeply  engaged^ 
crimes  will  occur ;  but  the  difference  between  mo^ 
narcby  and  republicanism  is,  that  the  former  while 
It  naturally  excites  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  intr^fuei 
^is^inmlation,  and  treachery,  proscribes  the  ope^ 
th<$  generous  feelings  of  conscious  worth,  inde* 
pendeqoe,  and  honest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a 
de(n4ed  adrantage  over  virtue ;  the  latter  on  the 
oontrary,  friendly  in  its  very  essence  t0  publicity 
MMJL  frankness,  encourages  tbe  undisguised  display 
^  bold  intrepid  sentiment,  the  sense  of  self-*impor- 
tance^  and  the  pride  of  genius,  such  ^s  geaeralfy 
accompany  great  talents,  and  usher  the  mosemtr 
fbl  and  splendid  virtues  into  the  world.  In,  4 
monarchy  therefore  where  aU  is  subservieOft  ta 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  Virtue  must  often  veil 
l|er  beauty  not  to  ecUpae  the  splendor  of  ^  the 
t^rane,  por  divert  tbe  bomsige  of  ^  pfc^le  1  m 
prxrepubli€>i  wh^e  the  natural  feelings  of  .maiUdiid 
haveiuU  scope,  Vice  must  hide  hei:td^£oniiity  lm% 
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pdftes.  'liook  at  ^^<^ediin  repnbties,  cfmiirwteitt 
moijt  'coftViilse^  by  faction  or  maddened  by  waf »? 
o&tittiiipkte,  for*  iristencfe,  AJtkem  *aiid  LiH:&i^mm 
hi  tteit  bloody  stmgglckif  power  fetid  talents,  idbidi 
fWai^nated  in  thte  temporary  sufljjectkm  «tf'  thq 
fornf^r.  Crimes  of  a  very  bfeck  dfe  shock  die 
feelings/ and  dufiferihgs  and '  nnsfoi^^iies  tiielt  tiie 
heart ;  but  how  many  virtues  rise  in  opposition  ? 
whkt  vigour,  what  perseverance,  whit  activity, 
and  what  patience  exalt  the  conibatatnts,  and  in- 
flame the  mind  of  the  reader !  A  pestf leniie  ra- 
vaged Athens  within,  and  a  ctnA  and  nn^iJcees^fril 
war  wasted  her  without;  yet  what  a  coWsteH^bft 
of  great  and  wise  men  blazed  around  her,  dttd 
brightened  the  gloom  of  her  destihy.  SocrateS 
an^  Thftcydides,  Peiicles  and  AlciMtldiiS,  Sc^hb^^ 
dies  atfdi  EuripideS;  all  grace  the  annals  of  ^hfe 
disastrods  P^/ej^^twwe^i^w  content,"  knd  slfed'aroAii^ 
Jithws  a  lustre  more  vivid  and  \nor^ '|>fermatteAt 
than  Ae  gloi^  of  all  thd  Victibdes  df-Ladedam^t 
Wto^#Ottld  Bdt  prefer  Ae  agltetions  and  eteh  r^ 
fertis  of  stfeh  a  republic  to  the  tranquillity  ettid  rfi4 
tdu&pbs'  tff  the  most  splendid  iilonarehy  ?   "^ 

It  hai  heed'  frequently  and  jurtly  ofesehr^i 
fliat  the  It&liaifr  r^uWics  of  €he  middle  dges'%6iig 
a'Hit#Mng  'resemblance  to  *he  commonw^altils^of 
Gi^ece;  tsoA  t6^  thifif  ohsetva^tm  it  imf  Wbdded 

y  2 
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that  Fbtence  bad  d  ttrang  nmflsritjr  id  Athem  ; 
a  dmUaritjr  not  only  in  goTemment  ^ni  temper^ 
but  in  genins  and  talents.  Thns  m  in  Athem  90 
in  Florence)  that  genius  seemed  stmck  ont  by  ibe 
Cdllisibn  of  paities  and  by  the  shock  of  war ;  uid 
M  EnHpides  and  Sophocles  rose  in  the  heat  of  the 
Fekprnnesian^  so  Donte  and  Bocaccio  spntfig  ttp 
iftnld  Ibe  sangninary  broils  of  the  Ghib^ine  con- 
tie^.  And  again,  as  Demosthenes  and  Eschbtes, 
animated  the  decline  of  Athens,  and  cheered  her 
once  more  with  the  language  of  liberty  before  sho 
received  the  Macedonian  yoke;  so  Florence  tre 
itie  sunk  into  slavery,  gave  as  a  last  beqnest  to 
Nberty  and  literature,  the  works  of  Gtdcciatdim 
ini  Machutodle. 

In  the  interval,  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
rival  parties,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  followed 
each  other  so  rapidly  kept  the  powers  of  the  mind 
ih  continual  action,  and  adapted  them  to  eitceU 
fence  in  every  pursuit  Hence  poets  and  states- 
men, architects  and  painters,  all  of  Idgh  merit 
and  corresponding  fame,  rose  in  succeisiafn^  and 
gave  Florence,  while  free,  the  reputation  which 
she  scarcely  forfeited  when  enslaved,  of  being  the 
^t  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
ibe  Tuscan  muse/  The  struggles  which  raged  in 
Ibemeafitime  in  her  bosom,  and  llie  wars  tiribfeh 
dhd  carried  on  abraad,  seem  ii$o  WsA  ^  wBtn  tiaA 
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qumete  of  ^ftdatt  Greece^  to  hava  beiea  no  ob^ 
stade  to  ber  pr0q)0ril7;  .slxiAs^  Athemwi^  Jja^e^ 
damm  were  never  so  rkhaod  soj^opulqua  as  w^eir 
«%aged  in  raotoal  debates ;  so  Fh^enctj  Pisa,  and 
SUnna  never  contained  more  inhabitants  or  djfi« 
played  greater  resources  than  when  warripg  upon 
^mh  othor^  and  marching  hostile  legions  tp,  eadi 
^ers  gatea.  This  remark^  applicable  to  ^ 
<rtbw  Il:idian  republics  of  the  anmi^  pmod^  and 
in^fead  to  diose  of  both  ancient  Greece  mA 
Italfi  proves  that  the  agitations,  of  a  coinmonr* 
wealth  are  n^^er  so  dangerous  to  public  happit 
n0ss  »or  so  desttwi:ive  ttf  private  felicity,  as  th* 
advoc^ties  of  momrchy  wish  to  parsnade  the  worlds 
I^e  truth  is^  that  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  kft 
»  many  traces  behind,  not  only  in  the  cities  whicii 
I  hp'Ve  jwt  mentioned,  but  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  such  a9  Mmtkh 
Cremona^  Vicentia,  and  Veronay  was  the  effect  of 
rc^pnblican  industry;  and  most  of  ^  stately 
edifices  which  still  adorn  these  cities,  whethiev 
laddic  w  private,  sacred  or  profime,  wexp  raised  bjr 
rqpmblkiia  taste  and  mimifioence. 

I  speaknot  here  of  Bomt ;  that  city  destine^ 
it  .seems,  to  eternal,  greatness,  owes  iier  splendctV 
to  anotilier  cause  more  acdfve  perhs|>s  than  ctm 
thiir«|^sit.4if  l^fty^  and  dimbdfsa  more  aublime'9 
km  tli»  aapiab  tfi  vbieb  I  alii«dA  «tiU.  adiibit  Urn 
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momniiciits  of  the  opoknce  and  dbe  pobGe  qntr 
of  their  ancestors  as  their  noblest  -deootfatiaBs, 
which,  while  they  stand  like  so  nanj  tiufjliics  of 
EbertT,  show  to  the  wc^d  how  nncii  |whiu1m 
Mirpasses  monaithical  govcmiucnt. 

Among  fallen  lepoblics,  die  £ite  of  Fbtattt 
seems  pecoliar;  the  loss  of  her  fibertjr  neiffaer 
added  to  her  qjendor,  nor  angmentcd  her  &aie  or 
territmy ;  it  did  not  eren  increase  the  prospqity 
of  the  fiunilv  that  nsorped  the  gorenancnt,  or  cast 
any  additional  lustre  roond  the  Medicean  name. 
While  Fhrence  was  free  and  die  Media  oeij  te 
first  citizens,  she  paid  a  most  faonorabfe  tribote  to 
th^r  superior  merit  bj  a  volantarr  de&rence  to 
their  counsels;  atribote  which  ambition,  if  it  knew 
its  own  interests,  wonid  prefer  to  forced  honiage 
and  extorted  allegiance. 


Hie  first  merchafd  princes  of  diis  famihr, 
ly  content  with  the  ascendency  which  the  aflection 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  country  ga^e  diem 
blended  the  policy  of  die  statesman^  the  disinter- 
e^edness  of  the  patriot,  and  the  munificence  of 
the  sovereign,  with  the  economy  of  traders,  and 
the  afiabiiity^  the  eas^  and  the  simplicity  of  citi- 
zens. Such  was  the  effect  of  these  virtues,  set- 
off at  the  same  time  by  learning  and' discern- 
ment^ that  history  presents  few  great  men  to  our 
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^servation  BWire  woxtkjqf  esteepk^nd  admiration 
thw  Como  and  LormzQ  di  Medici.  The.  tUle.  of 
Pii^iEr  Patrice^  first  justly  hastened  by  BLonian 
gratitude  npon  Cicero^  and  since  that  period  jso 
iiften  prostitotc^  by  the  prodigality  of  ccmrtly  flat- 
'  tery,  md  by  the  canity  of  weak,  and  even  vicioiim 
-deiliots,  was  here  once  more  conferred  by  the 
judicious  afiectioB  of  a  whole  city  on  a  generous 
^aud  deserving  mt^istrate. 

But  though  the  liberty  of  Florence  and  the 
.glopry.of  the  Medicean  family  survived  Lorenzo^ 
yet  they  began,  from,  the  fatal  period  of  hif  dcs^^th 
to  decline;.  tUl  one  of  his  descendants  decorated 
.with  the  emptj  title. of  Duke^^  resigned  the  nobler 
.aj^eUation  of  the  first  citizen  and  the  father  of  bis 
country^  and  usurped  by  force  that  government 
which  the  gratitude  and  the  veneration  of  his 
eountrymanL  had  deposited  with  generous  confi- 
dence m  the  hands  of  his  ancestors.. .  Long^might 
he  have  retained,  unenvied  and  ^ven  applauded^ 
the  same  honorable  sway.    But 

Concessit  pudet  ire  y'tk  citeiuque  vided. 

Luean  U, 

A  title  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  and  supported 
by  a  regiment  of  guards,  was  in  Alexander  di 
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Meikis  e^bta^Aeia  preferable  to  one  foimded  am 
htsonni  ▼irtuea  and  the  lore  of  hit  coimtry.  From 
thii  uiaisapi(fio«»  period  die  Ah^kciy  no  longer  the 
puliaiu*  ctf  the  ftiti  aad  the  sciescesy  were  iMt  in 
dfte  oQBiiBon  hnd  ^  petty  despots^  aod  like  thi^, 
vidiikd  amay  thdbr  dtfys  in  ii^^oe,  defauicheiy,. 
aid  dbscnritjr.  Under  iheir  kadm  sway  the  com**  ^ 
mttee  of  Fiutence  died  away^  the  geaina  of  the 
Toacans  langmshed^  and  want  and  misery  i]^wad 
avei  the  fertile  plains  of  Etruria. 

The  &l6  of  Florence  is  a  lesson. held  ont  to  isU 
ftee  g^venuneots,  to  ^naid  them  not  only  agdnst 
the  ambition  and  the  power^  hot  even  agaimt  ^kb 
iwctnes  and  the  popularity  of  their  nders^.  Hie  laC- 
tel:mtbontdoufaibai*ethemoi«d8iAgeroaa«  A^oaired 
ambition  er  pride  il^ssembled  excite  hatred,  and 
jnj»tify  opposition ;  while  benevolence  and  affidimty 
-engage  1^  afiectionS)  and  disarm  resistance.  Hence 
it  wncdd  perluqiB  have  been  fortunate  for  Roase  li 
iMfi  first  tyrant,  instead  of  Augustus  had  beien 
Nero ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  ad- 
vant^eous  to  the  cause  of  liberty  that  the  chi^ 
magiatrate  in  a  free  state  should  not  be  of  a  char 
racter  too  pc^nlar  and  engaging. 

Florence  is  now  under  the  government  of  the 
9mxme  of  Forma  most  nnjnstly  expdUed  by  the 
French  from  hia-own^iemtory,  and  relnctantly  da- 
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cof&tBA  With  tbe  mods.  ^  thk*  of  King^  of  i^fruMb, 
How  long  he  may  be^penIlitt^  to  eii^y  e^csi  thii 
shadowy  aad  precarious  lu)iior  it  is  diffionit  to  (k** 
tenoiiie ;  bat  if/the  French  ivieve  ladiDed  to  respect 
a.labfe  of^their  own  joreatioB  :afid  totleaTeiUm  w 
quiet  poiiseMiofi,  yet  a.weak  comtttiilivii  mi  a^ 
hflut  broken  by  Maasttt,  will  ere  long  bring  hm 
reigii  to  a  pvematnre  termination.  He  is  natorattf 
a  priBoe  af^  mild  and  bes^svofenl  charaetery  asid 
^ell  fitted  to  govern  a  small  territory  in  timeanf 
tmnqnillity. 

Fknfem^  ia  seated  in  a  y^  iiitcnMoted'bf  the^ 
Amo,  graeed  by  noaiberie^s  hiBKaadiboidfiredat 
no  giefeit  distance  by  nnonsl^^os  of  viu'iaiifi  hamm 
rttn^gradaaUy  towards  the iAqpffinaines.  ThenRrholt 
▼ale  is  one  condnued  grove  audi  gardem  where  th» 
beauty  of  the  ooantry  is  cntiTened  fay  ^,  amkibm^ 
.tM>n  of  the  town,  and  the  fertility  of  t  tiie  sml-b 
redoubled  by  the  industry  of  its  cultiTators.  White 
villas  gleam  through  the  orchards  on  every  side, 
and  large  populous  hamlets  border  the  roads,  and 
almost  line  the  banks  of  the  river.  Sneh  is  the 
aoene  of  comfort  and  prosperity  thatsurrotmda  tlM 
Tuscan  capital,  raised  originally  by  t^  genifts  of 
liberty,  and  restored  by  the  Grand  Duke  Lecpold.^ 
H«ppy  will  it  be  for  the  inhabitants/  if  its  chArma 
can  reiist  the  blasts  Jrom  hell,  which  have  paased 


*  Afterwards  Emperor. 
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^e^A^fand  the^ApeiaimeB^  and  iiowrliroo4.^ 
i0mpewl»  over  Ac  Vol  d' Arm. 

( '    TTie  drty  itsetf  S|HPead8  akiig  the  side  of  ike 
mer  wfaioh  forittS'  one  of  its  greatest  omameata^ 
mad  ^coMribntofii  not  a  Htde  to  ite  fiuBe.    itsstraels 
^«e  iMil^aTed  or  rather  .flagged,  wider  thaa  umial 
.riQ-goutheini  climaleB,  and  its  honseff  iuigBoeani.  are 
Mtid^and  rather  stately.    It  has  serend  aqmses^ 
and'iBaaj^dnircfaes  and  pahices;  so  that  its  ap- 
pearance is  airy^  clean,  and  sometimes  risti^  tc^ 
wards  grandeur.     I  do  not  however  think,  that 
ilfiB  number  of  great  edifices  corresponds  with  the 
ropatatioa  of  the  cky,  or  with  the  figure  whi<^it 
iw^  so  long  made  in  the  annids  of  modem  his^xmj. 
it  is;iiideedto  be  cotmidared,  that  we  came  directly 
'fiiim^'Bome,  and  liiat  the  glories  of  that. capitai, 
mli&u  fftHh  npoB  Ae  mind,  must  natorally  eciqpse 
tfhe' inferior' splmdor  of  every  other  city4 

-  *    ■ 

CHURCHES. 

•» 

^Pb^  G&ihedral,  with  its  adjoining  baptistery; 
St.  Im*enzo,  and  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Me(Kceaa 
farftily;  Santa  Maria  NaceUa^  and  Santa  Cr&ce, 
are-tfce  most  conspicnous  edifices'  in  Fkrenct,  ^d 
have  each  some  peciiiliaritytbat  cldiins  alteMion. 


is  an  edifice  of  great  strength  and  magnifio^icej^ 
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find  Tas»ks^raiaiig.tlie:fiiBt-Qf  ti^^ 

It  is  in  fac^if  we  €aii£dervamgiQitiidk«a«d''if»^ 

rials^  boldness  and  akiU^  the  second  smd  in  these 

sispeets  linferior  Mily  tto;  thiet  wicnra^kcfll  Vialicui. 

Its-waUftam  ikieinpted  with  Uadk  <aod  twfaite  jsaaiF*^ 

bie;!  it  is  piTsd  with  van€g2U:td  mashlejdi^ftn^ 

fit  least  .ini|»xt^  bj  Mk^elAngth;  itd^aidomed 

l»th  widvfo:  mod  without  b]F  marbla  stal^tos^  4»fitt 

0f  wbich/aref  works  of  the  most  esoiDent  «aiiIptMii 

find  its:  pai;ati0gs  are^ift-  gmmBl  ivm$Uvfkem.}QS 

diejarti;    Bi:^j|s  principal  tdiatiiK^tiiUi  atidgrealwt 

^ry  is  >it9  do^ie,  prior  to  that  of  St.  PetSBE^a;  in 

time^  aed  lit<^  infarior  t<^  it  m  m^gtiiMe^i;  ^)it 

has  the  adrantage  of  AheJaltcar  mJate^  miXhisi^ 

presented  faflrhe  Flormitiiiai:  asL  k»  mo^\  Miobml 

Affgck^^  tibey  8ay>  nsed^lorb^faoldtit  Hiithhreptatj 

aidi;pro(Bomnaed  it  matcfalesaiii  itakind^tttid  tlw^ 

h^cp  conclude  that  bis  gcaodiiA.  kiodMi  byitdne 

cQnt^£»plation>  ct^H^ved  the  girandtr  idpa  ^f  »the 

Romaa.dome*    But  this  dome,  Ihpngh  erected  by 

Michael  Af^dpy  wa3  planned  by  Bramante^  and  to 

him  we  are  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  the  glorious 

e9iiQ$|MMm.v ,  At  fdl  ev^eiKts^.it  is  highly*  honorable 

to  Fhr4m^  to  ih^e  fiimished,  if  not  the  pUn^  at 

least  the  example,  even  to  Rome  hei^elf,  mad  to 

have  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  ceolw^y  an  adi- 


/    '  I'he  ^m^^  \B  ^mfi^fmtPi  feel  ib  h%!it  anil  fifi  ee 
in  breadth. 
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Tlut  church  was  begun  in  Ahe  yor  lfl9&  The 
dome  wu  niseil  in  die  following  eentniy  fay  Mru* 
mlkscOf  who  finished  the  edifice.    The  form  of  A/b 
dome  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  St  Peter's  is  not 
pleasu^;  it  is  octagonal,  a  form  of  less  simplicity^ 
and  of  course  of  less  grandeor  diaa  tl|e  drodari 
it,i%  moreover  ^closed  at  the  top,  and  cpnseipMitlsp 
appwps  dark  and  dismpd  to  Jt  spectator,  who  raocd^ 
bets  the  soft  lights  that  play  ronnd  the  vault  and 
illuminate  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican*    The  ar^ 
caihs  that  border  the  nare  look  naked  £sr  wont  of 
pilasters,  and  the  comioe  (if  it  may  be  so  c^led^ 
&r  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery)  that  mtefsects  thm 
spuee  betireen  the  azches  and  the  springing  of  th» 
llHpkabose,i!nriBantof  piUan  or  pibtiters  to  «q|^ 
pcNEliit.aQems  oiit  of  place,  .and  rather  an  eaocres« 
ceaoetbanan  omament*  The  windows  are  «naUer 
dban  nsnai  in  «iBaifer  edifices,  and  the  deep  and 
rich  coloss'  of  the  glass,  which  would  elsewh^e  be 
considsrad  as  a  beaaty>  here,  by  dimhmhing  ihe 
qnantky  of  light,  render  the  defect  more^  visible. 
The  elH»r  is  immediately  under  Ae  dome,  and 
hke  it  octagonal.    It  is  endesed  by  an  Imdc  eo-^ 
kmnade  of  variegated  marble,  and  adorned  wilh 
basso  relievos. 

On  the  whole,  ite  eathedral  of  Fia^mee  was 
the  fiig^eftwrt  of  the  reviving  acts,  and  tumomged 
to  a  mde^ge  4ie  glocies  pf  jthe  approwb»^era; 
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k' stood  hr  wotHe  time  tiMicpialled,  ai^  etm  ^ow 
<^iths  the  seeond  iionoiii.  Nor  is  tliis  ndidcf  ftk/rit 
deftdent  iti  tbat  more  interesting^  glory  tirfalcbgreatr 
mononietitB  derive  from  great  events.  In  it  widi 
assembled^  &e  celebrated  eoHneS,  Whiere  a  Oteeb 
ikuperor,  smronnded  by  Ibe  |>a'^ardis  of  tbi^' 
Greek  clisrcb^  sat  mtfaroned  nett  to  tbe  IHiofikii^ 
Pontiff  and  bis  prelates^  and  the  two  most'iititllcl^ 
rons,  most  ancient^  and-  most  veni^rable  cb!hMti- 
nions  of  the  christian  body  were  united  for  iht 
last  time  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity.  "Rife 
union  is  considered  as  a  grand  and  singular  event, 
bnt  desirable  as  it  then  was,  and  must  at  all' times 
be^  it  will  appear  to  the  reader  acquainted  with  #ie 
sublets  in  debate,  mnch  It^n  siiignktr  liian  th^ 
drrkion.  In  l^is  church  also  the  Empciror  V»^ 
d^elH.  environed  by  his  vassal  kings  aiid  dnket^ 
sat  in  imperial  state,  and  distributed  iftie  honors  6f 
knighthood  among  his  attendants.  Wemay  wish 
to  forget  that  its  pavement  was  defiled  by  the 
blood  of  GhiUam  H  Medki;  but  while  the  crime 
presents  itself  to  our  memory  we  may  also  reeoL 
leet  its  puniithment,  and  the  providential  esca^  of 
L&renm. 

To  liiese  historical  embellishments  we  may  add 
the  additional  aw!fuhess  wMd^  Ai»  cadiedml  de- 
lives  from  the  iliMtrioM  peitMias  who  reposr^under 
its  pavement.  ^/jUaMag  thMe  arc  tile  W^l4tai0wm 
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fofShmeUesco,  GiattOj  and  MarsHuiS  Fidhus. 
A  picfare'Onlf  records  the  inemoTf  oi'Danti^ 
#fa^e  remains,  notwithstanding  the  Isstre  Whidi 
Irift' genius  rc^bcts  upon  his  co«n^,  slmnher  itt 
eftite  at  Ritoenna,  in  a  tomb  erected  and  inscribed  hf 
BemHrdOj  lather  of  the  CWdihal  Bemho.  Another 
efittapiil,  siipposed  to  hare  been  penned  bjr  the  po^t 
ymself,  ends  with  a  gentle  complaint. 

Hie  claudor  Pantes  patriis  extorris  ab  oris  , 
Qaem  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  aiooris. 

The  Florentines  have  indeed  at  various  tinies 
etadeaVdredtoTecorrer  the  relics  of  tEeir  llkistHoAd 
ciCiaseiY,  atd'  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
when  Michael  Angelo'  himself  is  said  to  have 
exerted  4ris  influence  to  obtain  them ;  but  in  vain : 
the  people  td  Rdverma,  who  bad  the  h6nor  of 
afibrding  the  exiled  poet  an  asylum*  when  living, 
ooneeive  that  they  had  the  best  title  to  the  honor 
of  preserving  his  ashes  when  dead — "  Exulem  a 
Florentia  excepit  Rupcenna^  says  the  epitaph,  *'  'oko 

jft'uem^ inorttmm  calens, tumalumprdUmm 

fhiusUj  8.  P.  Q.  Rav.  Jure  ac  m^  sm  tamqmm 
thesmrum  suum  munwit,  imtauracit,  ornavif'  In 
fine,  the  Florentine  republic  voted  a  magnificent 
cMotapyto  be  erected  in  tiiis  cathedral ;  but  even 
this  vote  has  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  and  the 
picture  alluded  to  above  continues  still  to  occupy 
the|^ealiotl»dtotiieiiiom»ftettn  - 
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,fi\ciie^MA\»  ffoi#  af  the  clmix^  b^i.toi9tt|i 
df  t^cbed  tfrom^  it .  rises,  tiie  Caw^nih  or  -  bd%^  ^ 
li§hfil^iry  ^^  gra^fo}  ^a^eriiccgs^^  with  yawg^riifd 
i»ltr{>lft  .aiid  a4prfted  with  niaoy  faiighlyJinifthod: 
dt9l3fies,  Oppcysilft  the  prinqt|ial  ^itr^i^pa  st^dl^ 
tb^tB^istery$  Hii  octan^ilar  edifioej^ia  nmoy  r^ 
i^^R  of  grent  \mBXktf.  A  omnbfir  of  grwjte  fiUJbM^ 
suf^rt  its  dome,  dod  fine  moaaiqa  sj^d  iiMrn^b; 
coloring  over  it;  the  walls  are  Hned^  and  the 
pavement  is  inlaid  with  marble*  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  its  ornaments  have  a 
r^(^race.  to  the  sacram^oit  of  Bapti^p*  It  j$  in 
reality  the  Baptistery^  not  of  one  parish;  oip^ly^  hv$- 
of  th^  whole  dty  of  Flarewe,  a¥id  cprre^n^l  %! 
magoitode  with  its  destinatioii.  It»  tbi?fe  gr^t 
bronze  portals  are  celebrated  for.  the.<^p^^il9i^ 
beauty  gf  the  bassp  relievos  witb  wbv:h,:tbey:  ajiif 
adorned ;  the  fignrep  represent  s^veraj  .great  >9pi^|)r 
tui^l  events,  snob,  as  the  creatioi:).4|[Ml«fajy[  of  mjMiir 
the  deluge,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  the  prior 
cipal  events  of  the  Ufe  of  St,  ,  J^ojUns  ^i^  tb^ 
cardiaml  and  theological  virtues.  Mv^bsel  Jtiiig^ 
id  an  ecstacy  of  admifiatibp,  terped  X^tm,  tk^  Qat^ 
qf\  Paradise.  This  well-known  tribi^te  of  pi^ajijsi^ 
when  paid  by  such  an  artist,  hs^  iVfiiAy  beeniCcMhr 
ftJMl^red  9s  an  enpomiEw  tha^t  places  th?m<  ^l«(^ 
the  reach  of  criticism*  ,:(./  mc: 

The  reader,  tmao^HipJe^iyiihSfe^^Jfe  of  liies* 
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ipaateipieces,  wiU  be  aEtonished  when  he  learns 
that  one  of  the  three  is  inscribed  anno  1330^  an 
era  when  the  arts  were  supposed  to  sfaunber 
under  the  mins  of  antiquity^  and  when  eren  Italy 
itself  is  generally  rqnresented  as  enveloped  in  aU 
the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  troths 
onr  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  many  reqiects 
the  mere  prejudices  of  Childhood.  Europe,  or  at 
least  Italy,  was  never  involved  in  such  utter  dark- 
ness as  some  of  our  modem  oracles  endeavor  to 
make  their  unthinking  readers  imagine.  Some  of 
die  Italian  republics  were  then  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  liberty ;  and  liberty  never  yet  visited  a  country 
without  bringing  knowledge  and  taste,  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  in  her  train.  Surely,  the  centnry  and 
the  country  that  produced  Cimabue  and  GiMOy 
Armlfo  and  Ugolini;  Dante  and  Petrarca^  could 
tiot  have  been  deficient  in  genius  or  criticism,  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  in  design  or  in  architecture. 

But  let  us  turn  from  a  subject  too  fertile  and 
alluring  for  a  traveler,  and  pass  to  the  church  oi 
St.  Lorenzoy  the  next  in  rank  as  an  object  of 
eorionty,  not  so  much  for  its  own  internal  beauties 
as  for  the  edifices  united  or  connected  with  it 
Tliese  are  the  Sacristy,  the  Medicean  chapel,  and 
the  Laurentian  Ubrary. 

The  Sacristy,  which  is  a  chapel  and  the  mauso- 
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ktiitt  dFlfev*rar  prince^  of  theMe<Jic6an  lin^  was 
planned  hy  Micha^i  Artgelb,  and  is  adorned  wiA 
severrf  lstd.tiies  of  his'  workmanship.  Some  are 
finisliefl  in  his  best  style;  others  remain  unfinished^ 
bttt  display,  it  is  thought,  even  in  the  imperfect  ^ 
parts,  the  giand  daring  touches  and  inimitable 
mani^r  of  the  sculptor. 

Close  to  the  Sacristy  and  behind  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  though  the  communication  is  not  yet 
open,  stands  the  intended  mausoleum  of  the  Medi- 
cean  family.  This  edifice  was  begun  two  hundred 
years  ago,*  and  if  completed  upon  the  plan  oh 
winch  it^was  commenced,  it  would  surpass  every 
sepulchral  building  in  the  world.  Its  form  is 
octagonal,  its  diameter  ninety-four,  and  its  eleva- 
tion to  the  vault  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  literally 
lined  with  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  jasper,  onyx,  &c. 
furnished  with  sarcophagi  of  porphyry,  and  sup- 
ported by  granite  pilasters  with  capitals  of  bronze. 
The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of  touch- 
stone; beneath  is  a  subterraneous  chapel,  where 
the  bodies,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  sar- 
cophagi above,  are  to  repose.  The  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  a  group  in  white  marble  by  John  of 
Bologna^  with  a  Blessed  Virgin  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  St.  John  by  one  of  his  disciples,  grace  this 

*An.  1604^ 
VOL.  III.  .     Z 
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dormitorir  of  the  dead,  and  preside  oror  k  with 
apfiropriate  mi^festy.    Bat 

Nescia  mens  hominum  &tt  sortisque  futune« 

«  before  the  magnificent  monument  intended  for 
their  reception  was  finished,  the  Medicean  Une  has 
failed ;  the  work  is  now  suspended,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country 
and  the  agitation  of  the  times,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  resumed  for  many  years,  if  ever.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  materials  of  the  inlaid  pavement  ran«m 
still  in  store ;  the  dome  which  was  to  have  been 
incrusted  with  mosaics  (it  was  first  intanided  widi 
lefts  lazuli)  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  its  in- 
animate form ;  even  the  altar  has  not  yet  been 
raised,  nor  the  grand  entrance  opened  from  the 
church  of  &.  Laurence.  In  short,  if  the  presort 
system  of  French  influence  and  exacti<m  shookl 
continue,  the  Medicean  chapel,  stripped  of  its  tUk 
decorations,  wOl  be  abandoned  to  oblivion^  until 
undermined  by  time  it  shall  one  day  bury  under  ks 
ruins  the  remains  which  it  was  commissioned  to 
preserve,  as  a  sacred  deposit  enshrined  in  pomp 
and  magnificence.'"' 

*  This  celebrated  chapel  appeared  to  us  dark  and  heaTy, 
and  in  architectural  beauty,  chaste  decoration,  and  fsir  pro- 
portions, fiu  inferior  to  the  CsriM  chapel  in  SkJi^Lmierm. 
In  riches  it  is  equalled  if  npt  sarpaseed  hf  the  Borgkue 
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The  Laurafttian  library  U  in  ^(^  wAvmt 
nexed  to  the  church.  This  libnuy  cooiif ted  ^4- 
ginally  of  the  many  valaable  manuscripts  collected 
by  the  first  princes  of  the  Medicean  family ;  these 
were  dispersed  in  a  very  little  time  after  the 
death  of  Lorenzo,  during  the  disgrace  and  banish^ 
ment  of  his  son.  Many  were  rocoyered^  others 
purchased>  wd  the  collectioa  con^ideriibly  inc^^a^e^ 
by  the  munificence  of  the  two  Medicean  Pontiffi^ 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII,  Ap  these  mai^upqripts 
nisre  in  almost  every  language,  mA  as  th^r  mmh 
ber  was  ccmsiderable,  the  repatation  of  the  coUee- 
tioa  rose  very  bi^,  wd  almost  eqmUed,  it  is  faid, 
that  of  the  Vatican.  Ttiis  libraiy  was  indeed  tfa^ 
ndblest  monument  which  the  Medici  Jbave  left  ^f 
tbe  glory  of  their  Uu^  and  r^eeted  more  hoOQr 
^xpaa  them  l^an  the  proudest  edifice  could  bfflQ W ; 
hot  even  this  literary  mofl^uiyieiit  will  9009  fimt 
only  in  remembranee;  k  has  not  esosped  the  nir 
padty  of  the  Frwob  leaders,  and  aftf  r  the  glmiilig 
which  it  hm  already  fumisbed,  it  will  prohabfy 


chf^l  in  JSta.  Maria  Magfwre.  B«t  thoMgb  it  yieUs.  ||i 
msgnifiOBiice  to  thesie  two  unriTalled  temples^  it  far  surpass^ 
all  aimiliir  edifices,  whether  oratory  or  mausoleam,  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  dome  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris  covers  a  chapel^ 
which  is  shewn  as  the  pride  of  French  architecture;  but 
when  eompared  to  tbe  ftte^Hesan  chapel,  how  graceless  are 
its  prop<^oii9 !  how  mfan  its  osateriidb ! 

z  2 
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pass  entire,  eiliier  as  an  homage^  m*  a  purchase^  or 
a  voluntofy  present,  to  the  consnlar  palace. 


CHURCHES. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  npon  the  . 
chnrches  of  Florence;  in  external  beanty,  excepting 
the  cathedral,  they  are  inferior  to  many,  bnt  in  in- 
ternal decorations  eqaal  to  most  Italian  chnrdies ; 
however  to  travellers  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  and  sated  their  eyes  with  the  splendor  of 
its  majestic  temples,  the  most  magnificent  edifices 
of  Florence  conld  present  little  interesting,  nothing 
astonishing.     One  charm  indeed  the  chnrdies  of 
Florence  possess  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
sdves,  and  that  is,  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
memory  o^  the  great  men  who  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  and  from  Flortmx 
difibsed  the  light  of  literature  over  llie  western 
world.    There  are  few  churches  in  this  city  -which 
are  not  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  some  or  other 
of  the^  personages ;  scarce  one  that  does  not  pre- 
sent to  the  eye,  inscribed  on  marble  or  bronze, 
some  illustrious  and  well  known  name.  •  Thus  in 
the  church  of  San  Marco  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Picus  of  Mirandoky  distinguished  alike  by  rank, 
fortune,  g^siius,  piety  and  learning.    11u&  /com- 
bination of  qualities  so  rare  even  when  single,  de- 
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served  to  be  recorded  ia  lines  more  simple  aiMl 
affecting  than  the  two  bombastic  verses  now  in- 
scribed upon  his  to'mb. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  lies  Po&- 
tianus,  the  friend  of  LorenzOy  the  favorite  of  the 
Latin  muse ;  a  trivial  epitaph  records  his  name ; 
but  no  elegiac  verse  deplores  his  untimely  fate,  nor 
does  one  indignant  line  avenge  his  sullied  fame. 
The  honor  of  vindicating  the  poet  was  reserved 
to  an  English  pen;  and  Politian  owes  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  Roscoe  that  which  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  from  the  justice  of  his  countrymen. 

Candidus  ille  viget  morara  tenor,  et  pia  vitae 
Simplicitas  nullis  est  labefacta  mails. 

In  the  church  of  Sia.  Croce  we  find  the  tomb 
cif  sMichael  Angeb  Bumarotti^  the  painty,  the 
sculptor;  the. architect  It  is  graced  with  many 
figures ;  perhaps  the  name  alone  would  hav^  been 
its  best  decoration.  In  the  same  church  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Leonardi  Bruni  Aretino^  and  of  Galileo^  a 
more  illustrious  name.  In  another  sanctuary  re- 
pos.es  the  Florentine  Livy,  Guicciardini ;  and  in  a 
third  the  Tuscan  Tacitus,  jMacAM5x?e/&.  Of  B^ccaciOy 
the  modern  Petronius,  we  say  nothing ;  the  abuse 
of  genius  is  more  odious  and  more  contemptible 
than, its  absence,  and  it  imports  little  where  the 
impure  remains  of  a  licoitious  author  are  con^ 
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sigaed  to  their  kindred  dost.  For  the  ^kme  reason 
the  traTeller  nay  pass  unootioed  the  tomb  of  the 
malignant  Aretino.  But  who  can  view  without 
compassion  the  nm  of  the  yo\mg  the  virtnoas  poet 
Verifd? 


Occidit  ob$c»n»  Veneris  conta^a  vitans 

Moribus  ambiguum  m^jor  an  ingenio 

Sic  jacet^  heu  patris  dolor  et  decus — unde  jnventus 

Bxemplani^  et  vaies  materiam  el4>iant. 

The  tombs  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  be- 
fore the  last  and  worst  of  barbarians^  the  THirks, 
and  fixing  at  Florence  established  the  seat  of  die 
Grecian  muses  in  Eiruria,  awaken  many  a  pleasing 
and  many  a  melancholy  recollection.  The  honors 
heaped  on  these  illustrious  exiles^  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  numerous  disciples,  and  the  propagation 
of  their  language  delight  the  imaginaticxi  even  .at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste 
and  th^  feelings  of  the  Italians  of  that  vivid  era. 

Who  can  recollect  without  regret  and  indigna* 
tion,  that  the  schools  which  they  opened,  are  shut; 
that  the  divine  language  which  they  taught,  is 
n^leoted ;  and  that  a  race  of  savage  invaders  are 
now  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  dialects  of  Greece 
and  of  Italy,  in  order  to  substitute  the  flippant 
Jai^on  of  France  in  their  stead,  and  to  replace  the 
bullion  of  ancient  wisdom  by  the  tinsd  of  Gallic 
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phUoKpfusm.  Thus  has  this  restless  and  ovatbear- 
ing  nation  twice  attacked  the  cause  of  literatare  in 
Florence;  in  their  first  visits  they  plundered  and 
dispersed  the  Medicean  library  and  cabinet ;  in  their 
second^  they  not  only  repeated  the  same  sacrilege, 
but  attempted  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  great  sources 
of  science  and  of  literature,  by  suppressing  the 
languages  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero. 


PALACES. 

The  remark  which  we  have  made  above,  rela- 
tive to  the  churches  of  Florence,  is  still  more  ap* 
plicable  to  the  palaces ;  few  of  which  are  calculated 
to  inspire  interest,  either  from  their  grandeur  or 
magnitude,  when  compared  to  similar  edifices  in 
Rome.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  Tuscan 
style,  mixed  as  it  generally  is  in  these  buildings 
with  much  of  the  rustic,  is  dull  and  heavy,  and 
gives  them  a  sullen  appearance  better  adapted  to 
monasteries  or  even  prisons  than  to  palaces.  The 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  and  even  the  archiducal  residence 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  though  grand,  regular,  and  ex- 
tensive edifices,  fall  under  this  censure.  The  Palazzo 
Cornni  on  the  quay  is  perhaps  an  exception.  The 
Palazzo  Riccardi  is  said  to  be  erected  on  a  plan  <^ 
Michael  Angelo ;  it  has  however  a  better  recom- 
mendation to  notice.     It  was  built  by  the  first 
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Cosmo,  de  Medkiy  and  was  the  residence  of  that 
&mUy  in  the  happiest  and  most  glorious  period  of 
it$  history^  when  its  wealth  was  the  produce  of  its 
industry^  its  honors  the  voluntary  tribute  of  public 
esteem^  and  it^  power  the  affection  of  its  country. 
The  house  of  Cosmo  and  afterwards  oi  Lorenzo^  was 
then  truly  the  palace  of  public  wisdom,  the  Curia 
of  the  Commonwealth^  and  at  the  same  time  the 
abode  of  the  Greeks  the  Latin^  and  the  Etruscan 
muses.  It  was  in  process  of  time  honored  by  the 
presence  of  emperors  and  of  pontiffs,  and  of  kmgs 
and  of  princes ;  it  was  decorated  by  the  first  artists 
in  su^essioOi  and  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
as  the  temple  of  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  science. 

When  we  enter  it  the  recollection  of  all  the 
virtues  and  the  honors  of  the  first  Medici  inspire 
veneration;  as  we  advance  we  seem  to  see  the 
heroes  and  the  sages  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  rising  successively  before  us,  and  claim- 
ing the  homage  due  to  their  ex^tions  in  the  cause 
of.  science  and  literature.  ^^'Ho^es^  says  the  in- 
8<;nption  which  presents  itself  to  the.  stranger  on 
hi^  entrance,  ^^  Medkeas  olim  ades  in  quibus  non 
solum  tot  principes  virij  sed  et  sapieniia  ipsa  kabitavii 
ades,  omnis  eruditionis  qu(E  hie  reolvit,  mctrices  .  . . 
Gratus  venerare.  It  must  ap- 
pear surprising,  that  a  sovereign  of  this  family 
sjiould  have  sold  a  palace  so  intimately  connected 
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with  the  history  of  its  fortunes^  and  n&t  rady  the 
incunabula  gmtisy  bat  a  moaum^it  of  tibe  mostho^ 
noraUe  period  of  its  existence.  But  Ferdinand  11. 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  Medicean  princes^  theA  a 
degenerate  race,  had  lost  in  the  effeminacy  and 
pride  of  sovereignty,  even  the  mempry  of  the  Vir- 
tues that  made  their  ancestors  great,  and  were 
probably  indifferent  or  perhaps  averae  to  trc^hies  . 
and  monuments  that  only  reproached  them  with 
their  vices  and  their  indolence* 

The  Riccordi  family,  the  present  proprietors  of 
the  Medicean  palace,  are  not  unworthy  of  such  a 
residence.  It  still  remains  the  rq>o8itQry  of  the  arts 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  and  its  gallery 
and  library  open  to  public  inspection,*  continue  to 
announce  the  spirit,  the  judgment,  and  the*  libera- 
lity of  its  inhabitants.  \     .  ' 


One  of  the  most  temarkable  edifices  of  Florence j 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  ih  En- 
rope,  is  the  Pontt  delta  TriMtd,  built  of  marble  and. 
formed  of  three  elliptic  arehes ;  it  was  erected  by 
Ammanati,  and  is  universally  admired  for'  grace 
and  ajry  lightness.    - 

THE  GALLERY. 

It  jiow  remains  for  me  to  speak  bf  the  edc- 
brated  gallery  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
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so  many.  sofeidgDS)  and  forms  the  distiiigQisbii^ 
Bad  most  hoaontble  ftatim  of  Florence.  The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  this  dtj  is  equalled  by  many 
and  sorpassed  by  some  Italian  dties ;  bat  its  gal- 
lery stands  confessedly  in  the  second  jJace^  and 
yidds  only  to  the  unrivalled  collection  of  ^  Va- 
tican. I  am  aware  ^bat  in  speaking  oi  both  these 
iuDOQs  cabinets  I  am  enlarging  rather  upon  their 
past  than  their  present  glory^  and  need  not  inform 
the  reader  that  the  masterpieces  of  *tlie  latter  have 
been  transported  to  France^  and  that  those  of  the 
former  have  been  conveyed  by  a  well-timed  pre- 
cantbn  to  Palermo.  The  Medicean  gallery  liiere- 
fore  when  we  visited  it^  was  stripped  of  its  principal 
ornaments^  and  presented  so  many  vacant  frames 
and  mioooopied  pedestals^  that  we  fonnd  ourselves 
more  disposed  to  regr^  it$  absent  Asm  to  admire 
its  present  beauties.  Among  the  former  were  the 
i^enus  ^  Medicis^  the  Faun,  the  Wrestlers,  with 
sixty  other  ancient  statues,  (be  most  perfect  in 
thdr  kind,  now  at  Palermo.  Many  others,  of 
nearly  a  aimilar  description,  Ittve  been  transported 
to  Paris.  The  paintings,  at  least  the  masterpieces, 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons have  been  either  removed  to  Sicily  or  sent  to 
France.  The  gallery,  however,  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a  dreary  void;  many  stataes  and  many 
paintings  still  remained,  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
and  capable  singly  of  giving  reputation  to  any 
transalpine  collection. 
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We  win  now  proceed  to  a  more  mintite  ac-» 
county  and  be^  fay  the  edifice  itself.  It  was 
^ected  by  the  orden  of  Cosmo  I.  in  jthe  year  15^« 
Geargio  Vasari  was  the  architect ;  it  is  built  in  IJbe 
form  of  the  Greek  letter  ir^  and  is  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  in  length ;  the  conrt  enclosed  between 
the  wings  is  sixty-four  feet  in  breadth.  The  comt 
is  regular  in  all  its  parts ;  on  each  side  is  a  gail^ 
supported  bylViscan  pillars;  one  end  opens  on 
the  great  square ;  the  other  borders  the  Arm,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  large  arch  which  unites  the  two 
buildings  and  forms  the  communication.  The 
magnitude  and  regularity  of  this  edifice  are  alone 
capable  of  giving  it  a  majestic  appearance,  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  liable  to  mudi  criticism;  for^ 
not  to  object  to  the  heaviness  of  the  ovfer  itself, 
the  gallery  is  too  low,  the  pillars  too  far  firom  e«ch 
other,  the  entablature  too  cumbersome,  afld  the 
whole  colonnade  quite  buried  tinder  the  vart  (m^ier^ 
structure  which  it  supports. 

On  entering  and  ascending  the  staircase  (for 
the  gallery  is  in  the  upper  story)  we  are  pl^iaed 
to  find  the  vestibule  adorned  with  the  busts  of  the 
Medicean  princes  its  founders,  who  seem  to  pre-* 
side  over  the  entrance  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
the  place,  and  to  claim  from  the  traveller,  as  he 
passes  before  them,  the  acknowledgment  due  to 
their  munificence,    lliese  princes  occupy  the  first 
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part  of  the  vestibahim ;  tbe  second  part  contains 
Tartona  antique  altars  and  two  remarkable  trophies. 
The  gal  Wy  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  bnild- 
hig  on  both  sides^  and  the  end  or  space  that  fcnrma 
the  communication.  Each  wing  of  this  gallery  is 
ibnr  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  part 
that  forms  the  communication  is  more  than  one 
hundred ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
kk  fresoo,  and  represents  in  one  wing  various  my- 
tholc^ical  subjects;  in  the  middle,  and  in  the 
other  wing  conspicuous  persons  and  evrats  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Florence.  These  paint- 
mgs  are  only  interesting  inasmuch  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  art.  Immedi- 
atdy  under  the  ceiling  is  a  line  of  portraits  of  greeit 
m&k  both  anci^it  and  inod^*n ;  of  the  latter  many 
are  cD^ied  from  oiig^nals.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  pietureS)  and  lined  with  busts  and  statues,  all 
antique,  some  in  marble  and  some  in  bfonze.  All 
the  busts  are  of  Roman  Emperors,  or  of  persons 
conneeted  with  imperial  families..  The  statues 
generldly  i^epresent  gods  or  heroes ;  of  these,  few 
are  perfect^  most  having  been  damaged,  and  re- 
paired with  more  or  less  felicity  by  modern  artists. 
Intermingled,  with  the  statues  and  busts  are  altars 
and'SB^ophagi,  shields,  and  trophies. 

1  .  ^Abbve  the  statues  the  pictures  are  mnged  in 
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such  a  manner  :as  to  form  the  bistoty  .of  the  a«t 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  seveni^nlik 
The  mixture  of  ol^ects^  sacred  and  pro&pne,  htas- 
torical  and  fictitioue,  produces  an  ^unpkasadt 
sensation ;  but  according  to  the  ]»indpl6S  of  the 
arrangemait^  which  is  to  shew  the  progress  of  the 
art,  seems  unavoidable*  The  number  ibotb' of 
paintings  and  statues  surprizes;  the  excellency  of 
many  astonishes ;  and  the  effect  df  the  whole  at 
first  is  rather  confusion  than  satisfaction.  The 
arrangement,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  simple  and 
methodical,  but  the  objects  press  too  close  upon 
each  other,  and  leave  no  time  for  disoimdnaticMi. 

The  gallery  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  suit  of 
apartments  or  halls,  spacious  and  weU-proportioned, 
twenty,  I  think,  in  number,  each  of  which  is  con^ 
secrated  to  some  partioikr.set  of  nmaterpieces.in 
sculpture  or  in  painting,  or  to  some  particular 
school  or  favorite  collection. 

One  of  these  halls  is  devoted  to  Niobe  and  her 
children,  a  collection  in  itself,  consisting  of  sii^teen 
figures,  aU  intended  to  form,  like  the  Laocoon,  one 
group.  Whether  this  celebrated  group  be  the 
original  itself  which  Pliny  the  JElder  ascribes  to 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,*  or  only  a  copy,  is  a 

*  xxxvi.  cap,  o     AuBonhis  decides  in  &Vor  of'tfi'e  latter. 
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ndbject  of  debate  among  critiot;  Hb  merits  are 
admowledged)  though  very  differently  apinrecialed^ 
as  Wmckdmm  and  the  Italian  artists  in  general 
lepresent  the  diffinent  figoies,  particolarly  that  of 
Niobe  itsdf^  as  models  of  the  highest  perfectioo, 
and  in  every  excellence  equal  to  the  two  sof^iosed 
grand  masterpieces  of  the  art ;  while  the  Frendb, 
though  they  admit  die  geaend  beanty,  find  fiamk 
with  the  details,  and  place  them  on  the  whole 
mnch  lower  in  the  scale  of  ^ccellency.  We  are 
natorally  inclined  to  prefer  the  opinicm  of  the  fiip- 
mer,  whose  authority  in  the  arts  a  transalfrine  eoi»- 
nm$9mr  cannot  safely  reject ;  especially  as  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  real  cause  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  latter  is  the  pore  and  almost  suUime 
simplicity  of  these  figures,  expressing  the  extreine 
of  fear  in  the  daughters,  and  of  grief  in  die  modief , 
without  grimace,  distortion,  or  agitation. 

Orba  resedit 
Exanimos  inter  natos^  natasque^  virumque^ 
Diriguitque  mails  3  nulloa  movet  aura  capillo8> 
In  Toltu  color  est  sine  sanguine,  lumina  maestis 
Slant  immota  genis — nihil  est  in  imagine  Tivi. 


probably  because  his  name  is  better  adapted  to  versification. 
The  same  reason  may  have  infloenced  a  writer  in  the  Antka- 
2ofta.  Ju$.  EpUaph.^Jfah.  lib,  4. 
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Theie  figarai  have  been  damaged  and  m- 
pdfed. 

The  most  beautifiil  of  these  balls,  which  ocm- 
tamed  the  Venus  of  Mtdidsy  may  be  considered  as 
a  temple  to  that  goddess,  equal  perhaps  in  interior 
beauty  to  that  of  Paphos  or  Cythera :  at  present 
this  temple  is  abandoned  by  its  celestial  inhabitant, 
and  nearly  stript  of  all  its  fnmitore.  It  contained 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  modem 
painting ;  when  they  are  to  be  replaced  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  determine.  This  little  temple,  for  so  we 
may  call  it,  is  an  octagon  of  about  four-and-twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  its  dome  is  adorned  with  mother 
of  pearl,  and,  its  pavement  formed  of  beantiful 
marbles.  Other  apartments  are  consecrated  to  the 
great  schools  of  painting,  and  could  formerly  boast 
of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  each ;  now  their 
vacant  places  only  are  conspicuous ;  ^^  sed  prafuln 
gebant  co  ipw  quod  nm  visduintur;^*  their  absence 
announced  their  value  and  their  celebrity. 

I  (  »     _         .  ■  ■  III.. 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  1.  iii. 
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Erwirons  of  Florence — The  Amo — The  Villas  of 
the  Grand  Duke — Fcesula —  Vdllombrosa. 

From  the  city  we  will  pass  to  the  neighboring 
country,  which  presents  as  great  a  portion  of  rural 
heautjf,  hill  and  dale,  orchard  and  vineyard,  cottage 
and' villa,  as  the  environs  of  any  capital  in  Europe, 
Naples  perhaps  excepted.  Its  first  feature  is  the 
ArnOy  a  river  like  the  Tiber,  inferior  to  many 
streams  in  magnitude,  but  superior  to  most*  in  re^ 
nowfh'  Unknown  in  the 'first  age  of  Italian  verse, 
its  iiftme  rose  to  eminence  in  the  second,  became 
the  tlienie  of  many  a  strain,  and  was  celebrated  m 
bolh  the  divine  dialects  of  Italy.  Even  foreigii 
bard^i  "^  caugl^t  irfepiration  on  its  banks, '  and  the  ^ 
geniui^  of  Milton  hicbself  loved  to  sport  under  the 
pop4ar9'that  shade  its  borders. 

P  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Ami 
Murmura»  populeumque  nemus^  qua  mollior  )^erba» 
Carpere  nunc  violas^  nunc  summas  carpere  myrtos. 
•'^  '  EpitDan. 

Thcs^  banks  furnish  many  a  wUdfy  dmrns  walk 
to  the  solitary  wanderer,  and  to  the  city  itself  one 
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of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  frequented  hauuts 
of  fashidii.  But  the  Arm  with  all  its  fame  is  liable 
to  the  disadvantages  of  many  southern  streams; 
in  summer  it  loses  most  of  its  waters^  and  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  at  that  season^  even  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Florence^  little  more  than  a 
few  pools  united  by  a  narrow  rillet.  The  traveller 
then  courts  in  vain  the  breezes  that  blow  freshness 
from  its  waves^  and  listens  in  vain  to  the  fnurmurs 
that  delighted  the  ear  of  the  poet.  All  around  is 
heat  and  silence.  The  sultriness  of  this .  summer 
(1802)  is  indeed  said  to  be  unusu^l^  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Arm  is  not  thus  annually  stript  of 
its  coolness  and  its  charn]is. 

The  villas  of  the  jGrrand  Dukes^  if  we  consk)^ 
%eir  size,  their  architecture,  or  their  present  de- 
corations,  inspire  no  great  interest;  even  their 
|^ard6ns  display  little  or  no  pleasing  scenery^  oD 
lOassesof  shade>  no  expansions  of  water,  iao  groves 
or  thickets,  to  delight  the  eye  or  amuse  the  fancy. 
All  is  art,  stiff,  minute,  and  insignificant ;  beside9> 
they  seem  much  neglected,  and  are  in  general  out 
of  repair.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  visit  some  of 
them  without  emotion,  such  as  Pratolinoy  Caumo, 
and  Carreggh  the  retreats  of  ihe  Mediciscad  oi|Ce 
the  haunts  of  the  Italian  muses.  The  last  of 
these  viUas  witnessed  the  closing  stage  of  Lor 
reozo's  career,  and  if  the  solemn  scene  that  1^r<r 
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^itaiUkte^thb  iife  of  a  bendactbr  bf '  ftfMkkia  Cfin 

"  tonfer  dl^it^  or  commtmicate  intei^ftt,  ^H;  ^baa^ 

bef  "rtibrfre  Lofenzo  died  mast  exdte  both  teaeanir 

fSioti  kttA  emotion. 

.  «i  ••   .  '  '  '   .       . 

FJteSULiE. 

But  of  all  the  objects  that  present  themselves 
In  the  unmediate  vicinity  of  Florence,  I\esole  is 
^om  Its  antiquity^  its  situation,  and  its  celebrity, 
one  of  the  most  conspicnoos  and  attractive,  lliis 
town,  under  the  appellation  of  Fasulee,  was  one 
of  the  twelve  Etmrian  cities,  and  seems  to  have 
been  distingtdshed  above  the  others  by  its  skill  in 
the  interpretation  of  omens  and  prognostics.  It 
submitted  with  the  resi  of  Etruria  to  the  Roman 
pbwer,  and  was  colonized  by  Sylla.  Die  ape- 
ties'  of  colonists  sent  by  this  tytant  seem  to  have 
be^  of  no  very  favorable  description,  and  are  re- 
presented afterwards  as  composing  the  main  body 
of  Catiline's  ruffian  army.  It  made  no  figune  in 
ihe  civil  wars  or  revolutions  of  the  following  era, 
auri^ived  the  general  desolation  of  Italy  during  tibe 
fifth,  sixth,  setenth,  and  eighth  centuries,  and  pro- 
lohgeci  its  existence  till  the  eommenceiment  of'  the 
eleventh;  wfien,  in  a  conteiit  with  Florence,  it 
was  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants,  or  at  least  a 
tb^siderable  number,  transported  td  that  city. 
H6#cvcr,  the  cathedral  remained,   and   Fiesok, 
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-BOW  a  io^fbot  bewtifal  xllia^  ,ftiDi,rcA^  Jlsi 
j^f^e^QO^ili  \umorB,  its  aadent  namej  rw4  U».r49* 
jigbtful :  aiittiatioa«  Pkced  on  the  .mmwi%  o^.  ^  a 
.lofty  and  broken  eniinence  it  loolj^  ^owit^^fti^ 
rale  of  the  ArnOy  and  commands  Flormce  with 
all  its  domes^  towers,  and  palaces,  the  villas  that 
encircle  it,  and  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  The 
r^cesses^  swells,  and  breaks  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  are  covered  with  groves  of  pineS|  ilejr, 
and  cypress.  Above  these  groves  rises  the  dome 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  re- 
poses a  rich  and  veneriablg  abbfiy  f9]0Bi4^d  b y,  the 
Medicean  family  Behind  the  hill  at  a  distance 
swell  the  Apennines.  That  a  place  graced  with 
so  many  beauties  should  deligh^  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  is  not  wonderful,  and  accordingly  we 
Snd  it  alluded  to  with  complacency  by  IVIiltswn, 
panegyrized  by  Politian,  inhabited  by  F/ci^^.^nd 
frequented  by  Lorenao.  .    ,^ ,   ,    .     , 

The  abbey  of  Fiesole  was  the  retreat  of  Picus, 
governed  at  that  time  by  an  abbot  worthy  of  ^cjch 
,  a  guest,  McLtteo  Bo^sQy  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  frugal  table  of  ^is 
venerable, ^age  united  upt  unfrequently  the  three 
last  mentioned  persons,  with  Ficinus  axi^  Herm^ 
Imi^  Barbaras,  ,  Such  a  Society  has  been  com- 
pared tp  Plato's  repasts,  and.  to  ,the  .philpsophic 
interviews  of  Cicero  and  his  friends.    In,  ^niu$ 
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m^  doq^eoo^  Amj  imitated  but  xo&Vi  net  pre- 
«innie  to  rivM  these  illustrious  associations;  hot 
.in  Tirtne  and  in  that  anperior  wisdom  which  thc^y 
'  derived  firom  Christianity^  they  far  surpassed  their 
fiuned  predecessors. 

Politian  has  celebrated  Fasuke  and  the  scenes 
which  he  so  often  contemplated  with  all  the 
rapture  of  a  poet^  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  Rusticus^ 
a  subject  which  the  genius  of  the  place  seems  to 
have  inspired. 

Hie  EMonst  blaadoUbi  pinus  amala  suiurro  |  • 
Hie  Tags  coniferis  insibilat  aura  cupre^sisj 
Hie  flcatebris  salit,  et  buUantibus  incita  venis 
Pura  coloratoi  interttrepit  unda  lapillot  «... 
TaMa  Fmuleo  leniiis  medilabar  in  aotro^ 
Rura  sub  vrbano  Medioiin»  qoa  inons  saoer  urbera 
Maeoniam^  longique  volomina  despicit  Ami, 
Qua  lionua  hospitiam  felix,  placidamque  quxetesi 
Indtdgtns  Laurens,  Laureas  non  ultima  Phe^ 
Gloria,  jactalis  Laurens  fida  anehora  musis. 


VALLOMBROSA. 

The  most  delightful  excursion  in  the  ne^h* 
borhood  of  Florence  is,  without  doubt,  the  Abbey 
of  Vallombrmay  a  name  well  known  to  every 
English  reader,  because  ennobled  by  Milton. 
The  road  to  this  famed  retreat  runs  for  thirteen 
^iles  through  the  Fal  dArno^  along  the  banks  of 
the  river. 
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.  A  littfe  iyeydnd  Pelago  we*  began  tb  aicimtf  flK 
Apennines^  and  winding  along  tbeir  sidiesV  enjoi^ 
as  we  advanced  many  delicious  yiews  df  hSh 
crowned  with  villas^  and  of  mountains  sometimei 
covered  and  gometimes  merely  spotted  with  the 
olive,  the  vine,  and  the  ilex.  The  beauty^  of  the 
scenery  increased  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  as  we 
passed  through  groves  of  lofty  chesuuts  inter- 
mingled with  oak,  we  occasionally  caught  th« 
view  of  a  torrent  tumbling  from  the  crags,  of 
a  church  seated  on  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  hill,  or 
of  a  broken  ridge  of  rocks  and  precipice* 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  we  observed 
a  large  stone  cross  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood 
of  firs  thick  and  lofty,  whose  deep  shade  was 
lighted  up  by  the  horizontal  rays  <if  the  setting?^ 
sun  that  shot  along  the  arcades  &rmed  by  their 
meeting  branches.  As  we  entered,'  the  aUbey  bell 
tolled  ito  call  the  monks  to  the  Evening  service^ 
and  continued  tolling  till  we  emergiied  from  the 
gloom  of  this  path  to  a  little  plain,  bounded  behind 
by  a  semi-^circular  curve  of  steep  mountains  covered/ 
to  the  summit  with  one  coiltiftued  forest.  Here 
we  beheld  the  antique  towers,  and  pinnacles  of 
the  abbey  rising  ftiU  before  us  ;  and  on  a  nearer: 
approach  wel  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ,  and  the. 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly  alighting  under, 
ihe  archway  of  the  gate  we  hastened  to  the  churcdi. 
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Tbe  monks  were  then  Binging  this  QUi  habitat 
(itinety-fint  psalm)  which  is  part  of  the  evening 
si^vice.  The  melody  was  sweet  and  solemn ;  a 
Umg  pause  between  ^ach  verse  gav^  it  time  to 
produce  its  full  effect;  and  the  gloom  of  die 
diurch^  die  lights  on  the  altar,  the  chant  of  the 
ehoiT)  and  the  tones  of  the  organ  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  in  the  mind,  already  prepared  by  the 
scenery,  and  circumstances  of  place'  and  time,  a 
strong  emotion  of  piety,  awe,  and  melancholy. 
ViThen  service  was  ended  the  monks  retired  in 
silence,  like'  so  many  ghosts  gliding  along  the 
nave,  and  disappearing  in  the  aisles ;  we  with- 
drew with  regret.  We  were  then  conducted  hy 
file  father  appointed  to  receive  strangers  to  the 
usual  apartments  allotted  to  visitants,'  and  wete 
ta^ated  with  unaffected  hospitality.  These  apart-^ 
ments  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  cleanlinew  and 
tfimpiicity  admirably  adapted  to  .the  spirit  of  the 
pdace  and  of  the  order.  The  walls  are  merely 
white-washed;  without  either  paper,  wainscot,  or 
tepestry.  Their  only  decorations  are  a  few  prints 
of  subjects  taken  from  Scripture,  or  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  order,  or  t&e  life  of  the 
founder.  The  fumitnre  ccmdsts  of  a  very  good 
bed,  a  table,  a  desk  for  prayer^  with  a  crucifix, 
and  a  few  chairs ;  all  very  plain  but  very  neat» 
and  evidently  designed  not  for  luxury  but  conve* 
nience.    The  supper  was  frugal^  but  not  parsimo- 
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tu«W;.tlj|t  c^Fers^ti<^p  of  ,tb^.;Fath^r^^J^^^ 
tcraio^f'^  miM^  of  ,&  good  cpun^i^ceaiid  ^V 
mapQ^r^^wa^. sensible  aajd  entert^iniog.  .  Between^ 
niue  ap4  t^^^  took  his  leave  for  the  Digfat  ] 

T^e  Abbey  of  VaUombrosa  was  founded  to- 
wgi^9  the  piiddle  of  th^  eleventh  century  by  Jqh} 
Qm^^ertus,  3- ;nobleinafl  of  Florence,  who  haying 
eiuhracc^d  the  monastic  life  in  the  Benedictin  mo^^ 
QMtery  of  St.  Mimas  at  Florence,  and  having  re- 
£af  ed  the  diguity  of  abbot,  withdrew  frojn  a  love  qf 
aojiitude  to  the  wilds  of  Vallombrosa.  Here  he 
£[)i:ind  two  hermits,  and  assisted  by  them  and  st 
eoiiip9liip9  who  had  followed  him  froti^  Florence^ 
lie  .established  a  monastery  which,  from  the  Siuper 
itipr  ^sanctity  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  soon 
acquired  reputation  and' riches.  In  time  it  roi^ 
to  the  dignity  of  a  parent  abbey,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  numerous  congregation  of  Benedictins 
qjl  yoihmbrosa.  The  founder  shewed  his  judg- 
ment ill  the  selection  of  his  retreat,  as  it  is  diflfit^ 
?ult  to  discover  a  wilder  or  inore  romantic  soli- 
tude/ The  little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands 
}s,imbQsoqie4  in  the  Apennines,  open  to  the  rays 
pf  the  western  sun,  but  enclosed  on  the  soutl)^ 
east,  and  north  by  a  semi-circular  ridge  of  moun- 

*  A  tilicgi^^n  to  the  monk  ivho  U  comanesiQaed  to  m« 
ceive  and  entertain  guests. 
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taiiui.>  The  steep  aGdivtty  W  datbed  ta  the  00111- 
iqit  wkb  forestB  of  anct^at  fins>  oaks^  and  beedie0, 
waving  one  above  the  otber,  and  Mmetun^  2^ 
parently  banging  from  the  veiy  brows  of  the  pre- 
cipices and  bending  over  the  steep.  In  the  i^pw 
r^ions  an  occasional  ghde  breaks  the  nnifbrmii^ 
of  forest  scenerjr^  while  the  naked  «njmnits  ex- 
pand into  wide  grassy  downs^  and  command  a 
beaotifnl  view  over  the  Arm  and  its  storied  vale, 
Fhrence  and  all  its  neighboring  bills  on  one  side, 
and  extending  on  the  other  to  the  wilds  of  Co- 
maldoU  and  La  Vemia.  The  elevation  is  so  coo- 
siderable,  even  at  the  abbey,  as  to  afiect  the  tern- 
paratore  of  the  air,  insomuch  indeed  that  after 
having  panted  so  long  at  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Florence,  we  found  ourselves  deligfatfully  refreshed 
at  VaUombrosa  by  the  coot  breezes  of  an  Englisb 
summer. 

Hie  day  after  our  arrival  the  good  father,  who 
was  appointed  to  attend  strangers,  was  so  ob- 
liging as  to  defer  dinner  till  a  late  hour,  in  brder 
to  enable  us  to  make  our  intended  excursion  to 
the  summit  of.  the  mountain ;  and  after  break&tf 
we  set  out,  crossing  first  the  little  plain  in  wbidi 
the  abbey  stands  ;  and  then  passing  a  stream  that 
descends  from  the  cliff,  we  began  the  aseent  by  a 
narrow  pathway  which  winds  up  the  acclivity,  but 
is  yet  sufficiently  steep  and  laborious*    Howevei^ 
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m:the  htsiii  urasi  by  110  meam^  oppresfttve^  and  cis'#e 
walked Mmder  a  deep  shade  the  whole^  way^  tbe 
wceat  was'Qot  very  fafcigiiing; 

-i 'The  trees  thatform  the  fores^t  through  which' 
we  paasedars  gettersdly  dM^  shattei^dv  and  %^ii^^ 
abte^  and  the  sileace  that  neigtied  suronnd  hs  inter-*; 
rupted,  perhaps  I  might  have  said  heightened^  by 
the  mnrmors  of  the  Mrind  unusuaHy  deep  in inch  a 
vast  mass  of  foliage,  was  extremely  impl-esslve, 
and  gave  the  savage  scene  around  us  a  grand,  a 
i»elancholy  sol^nity.  The  channels  of  >  several 
torrents  tiow  dry,  but  encumbered  with  fragments 
of  rock  and  with  trunks  of  trfees  hurled  ddwn  hf 
the  fury  of  the  mountain  stream,  furrowed  the 
sides  of  the  steep,  and  added  to  its  rude  magnifi- 
cence. Down  one  of  these  channels  a  rill  stilt 
continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  rock  t6  rock 
formed  several  cascades,  whose  tinklings  were  faintly 
beard  amidst  the  hollow  roar  of  the  iforests.  "^^ 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  walked  ftp 
and  down  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  always 
fan  the  higher  regions  of  the  Apennines ;  atid  td 
contemplate  at  the  same  time  the  picture  expanded 
bmeath  us ;  on  one  side,  the  declivity  shajgged 
with  wood,  and  enclosing  in  an  oval  sweep  thc^ 
lawn  «nd  Abbey  of  Valbmbrom;  and  t>n  the  other, 
a  long  ridge  of  bleak  rugged  mountains.   We  then 
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ndmediHidmr  a  tbick^  cm  the  brow  of  tlie  emi* 
aetice^  and .  compared  the  Jiceaei^  isuoediatelj 
under  us  with  Milton^ft  descriptioD,  of  which  it  is. 
8iq>po9ed  by  many  to  be  the  original.  Many 
ftatarea  without  doubt  agree^  and  may  he  ccm- 
sidered  as  trantcripta,  beantifiil  as  poetry  can  be- 
Mpposed  to  give  of  natore. 

So  on  he  ffuresj  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden^  where  delicious  Paradise 

Now  nearer^  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green 

As  with  a  rural  mound/  the  champion  head 

Of  a  steep  wildem^s,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thiebet  orergrown  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  denjr'd ;  and  ovierhead  upgi«w 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade^ 

Cedar  and  pine>  and  fir  and  branching  palm ; 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend   . 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.  Par  Lost,  iv. 

Most  of  these  lines  are  so  far  applicable  as  to 
form  a  regular  description ^  and  the  pro^^  targe 
is  tck>  obvious  a  consequence  from  the  preceding 
features  to  be  considered  as  an  allusion.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  poet  may  have  de^ribed  wljaf  he 
had  seen ;  but  his  genius  that  wm^fA  ab/oye  the 
Apennines,  and  passed  estra  jimnman^  mania 
mundij  kmdled  at  the  contemplatidi>  of  ViMonArosOy 
and  oreated  a  Paradise.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ob- 
served with  more  prol^bility  that  the  imagioatioii 
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of  a  loviMick  inai4  aided  b^  th^  muse  of  I^palil 
one  of  her  happiest  hamorsyhas  given  undesignedly 
the  best  poetical  description  pi  Valhmhrbsu  tfert: 
perhaps  exists  ;  a  description  which  can  have  no 
reference  to  any  scene  which  either  the  poet 'o» 
Eloisa  had  ever  bdidid ;  as  neither  the  one  nc^ 
the  other,  had  ever  vwited  tb^  conntries  wbem 
alone  such  scwery  occurs.  Ilie  following  beautifnl 
verses^  so  applicable  to  the  prospect  before  us,  'aa 
well  as  the  emphatical  expressions  of  which  they 
are  an  amjdification,  were  inspired  by  that  jnelait* 
dioly  which  so  ofiben  melts  the  heart  of 'Uiblover^ 
and  lulb  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

The  darksome  pines  that  0*er  yon  rocks  recltn*d^ 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hiHs, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills^ ' 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  kkeji  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze* 

But  a'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  cayes^ 
Long  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  gcaves. 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  dea!t]i«-like«iknee,  and  a  dread  repose: 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  every  scene^ 
Shades  every  Bower  and  darkens  every  green  % 
Deepens  the  murmur  <^  the  falltog  floods, 
And.  biieathiEiii  a  l^^ner  bosror  Q^r  the^  .MTpods,    . 

While  Ans  employed  on  the  summit,  we  heard 
jfee  bell  tolling  below  for  afternoon  service.    Tbe 
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tolling  o£  a  chiirdi  beQ  is  one  of  the  few  somuI» 
that  disturb  the  silence,  without  Ie3sening  the 
solemnity  of  solitary  scenes.    In  onr  descent,  we 
stopped  occasionally  to  listen  to  its  deep  raoTy  re-> 
tehoed  from  the  opposite  woods,  and  re4>enowiiig 
from  steep  to  steep.   It  occurred  to  me  as  I  worked 
my  way  down   llie  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and 
now  and  then  stopped  to  breathe  and  to  ad- 
mire the  rupes,^  et  pacuum  nemus;   that  these 
forests  and  dells  that  now  resound  with  the  toll  of 
ike  church  gcing  beUj  once  perhaps  rqieated  the 
screams  and  shouts  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng. 
They  delighted  in  the  savage  scenes  that  bordered 
the  Hebrus  and  the  Rhodope,  in  the  depth  of  forests^ 
in  the  hollows  of  lonely  mountains  or  deserts^ 
places  all  well  adapted  to  their  dark  orgies  and 
odious  rites ;  fortunately  the  wisdom  and  gravity 
of  the  Romans  did  not  permit  them  to  adopt  these 
foul  inventions  of  Greek  licentiousness.   They  had 
indeed  been  introduced  into  Etrurla  at  un  early 
period,  ind  an  attempt  was  made,  ait  first  with 
some  success,  to  establish  them  in  Rome  itself; 
but  they  were  soon  discovered  and  repressed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Corisuls.'f'    This  event  took 


*  When  editions  differ  wt*  awy  be  liHonk^d  td  prefi?r  tbe 
reading  tliat  suits  our  object  best,  and  quote  rupei  in  the  okl 
way  for  ripas. 

t  Liv.  lib.  xjLxix. 
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place  abopt  the  year  of  Rome  five  huodral  and 
sixty-six,  that  is,  before  power  and  luxury  had  im- 
paired the  virtue  of  the  Romans. ,  , 

Another,   but  a  shorter   excursion  from  th^ 
abbey  leads  by  a  winding  pathway,  where 

the  Etrariaa  shades      *- 
High  over-arch'd  iiabower. 

to  an  h^jmitage,  or  rather  a  little  conv^nt^^  «pect^ 
on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock  projecting  frpm  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  This  retreat  is  a  very  com- 
modious house,  with  a  little  garden  behind,  and  a 
fountain  clear,  as  crystal  bubbling  out  from  a  cleft 
in  tlie  rock ;  it  has  a  chapel  annexed,  to  it,  ^  ajjd  is 
divided  into  a  variety  of  little  gallenes>  oratories, 
and  cells,  very  neatly  furnished  and  adorned  witk 
pictures  and  prints,  and  the  whole  in  a  style  totally 
diflFerent   from    every  other  dwelling,  fancifully 
^  pretty,  and  peculiarly  conformable  to  its  destinar 
tion.     This  romantic  hermitage  is  called,  partly,  I 
anppose,  from  its  situation  and  prospect,  and  partly 
from  its  internal  conveniences,  Paradisino :  and  I 
must  confess,  that  I  never  visited  an  abode  better 
calculated  to  furnish  the  hermit  with  all  the  aids 
of  meditation,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  holy  retire- 
ment.   From  his  window  he  may  heboid  the  Val 
if  Arm,  and  the  splendors  ofFlofencey  at  a  distance 
too  great  to  dazzle ;  around  him  he  sees  all  the 
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gnmdair  anci  all  the  gloom  of  rocks^  fereat^  and 
nounCaiiis ;  by  his  feantain  side  he  may  hew  t^ 
-tinkHng  of  rilb  and  the  roaring  of  torrtBta.  Sotoe-^ 
times  too^  while  absorpt  in  meditation^  the  fiwiell 
^  the  distaat  organ  and  the  voices  of  tlie  ^bait 
far  bdow  may  steal  upon  his  ear^  and  pran^  the 
mng  of  praise^  This  retreat,  so  suited  to  the 
genius  of  a  Gray  dr  a  Milton,  is  now  occopied  by 
a  lay-brother^  who  resides  in  it  merely  to  keqi  it 
dean,  a  task  which  he  performs  with  great  care 
and  success.* 


*  We  foand  among  other  portraits  that  of  Father  Hag- 
6>rd>  an  English  Benedictin,  iivho  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  last  century^  passed  several  years  in  this  retreat>  and 
by  his  piety,  learning,  and  skill  in  mosaics,  acquired  a  great 
f^Qtatimi,  od  only  among  his  brethren,  bat  at  Fhrmce.*  • 

On  the  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  Paradisino,  close  to  the 
path,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  is  a  stone>  the  his- 
tory of  which,  as  related  by  our  guide,  and  indeed  as  con- 
signed to  posterity  in  an  inscription,  is  as  follows  :•— St.  John 
Gadbert,  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  while  ei^aged  hft  his 
4larotioiis  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  was  attacked  by  ti^ 
deTil>  and  to  avoid  his  fury,  was  obliged  to  fly;  but  being 
closely  pursued  by  his  Aarpjf</ooled  adversary  who,  it.  seems. 


*  BiOer  HagfM  «vet  a  aian  of  tdnti,  and  cansHod  In  the  ^wAn» 
haauihn  of  oatonl  phUoiophj.  He  ii  md  to  have  canwd  the  art  of  imitating 
atfi-t)in$3nll8t  composition  caUed  Scc^liuoia,  to  iti  present  perfectioD.  Be 
4ieii  Abbot,  I  beli«fe»  of  r«2to6i«M» 
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At  supper  w^  had  miorcii  conveesfiden  irMt  tbe 
^g6od  fittb^  about  the  beatififtil  sceixery  we  ind 
'huskL&ld^  and  the  delightftd  dtttation  of  tiie  a^bbey. 
He  observed  that  we  saw  it  to  advantage^  thai:  iti 
miiiittet,  tikat  is,  from  May  to  October,  it  was  what 
"We  cdnceived  it  to  be,  a  most  delicious  and  magfi}- 
fieent  retirement ;  bat  that  during  winter^  whidi 
commences  here  in  October,  and  lasts  till  May, 
they  were  burieii  in  snow,  or  en^eldped  in^  clouds, 
and  besieged  by  bears  and  wolves  prowling  tomni 
the  walls,  and  growling  in  the  fore8tS-i--Om,  iuft^ 
€  tulti  U  peste  was  his  emphatic  expression.,  I 
know  not  how  such  objects  may  appear  to  persona 


meant  to  thraw  him  down  the  pmdipice^  and  was  then  tUnit 
to  hiiOy  be  took.sbcller  uader  a  mok^  which  iil8i^d|r ^|of> 
tened  as  he  pressed  it^  and  admitting  his  back  like  a  waxea 
mouldy  kept  him  in  close  embrace  till  tlie  fi^nd  in  his  preci* 
pitate  haste  shot  down  t}ie  st^ep  below.  The  representatloa 
of  the  saint  in  riide  sculpture  still  remaios  on  the  stone. 

The  i|»criptioii  «id  the  tah  might,  peiiiapsi  sutt'thl;4Hl^ 
.  fflpoach  to  a  Capuchin  convent,  but  are  totally  unworthy  j|f 
a  Benedictin  abbey.  The  glory  of  the  founder  is  establiah((4 
upon  a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  legendary  8tf>rie»)  it 
rests  upon  the  heroic  exercise  of  the  first  of  christian  virtues^ 
of  charity,  in  the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  on  a  mosf  trying 
'aaddificultoecasion**  - 


^'W  ^" 


•  Sec  hi*  lififja  fiirtJlir,  Jtt*  tf,  Yrf-  6. 
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dooiiiedtoresi4iehaefcrlife;IiiiiaTiaitiiit  IS  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  so  many  snpnwimenpy 
fliarms^  ooosidenbly  angmentiiig  the  chwsctenstic 
fisatorr,  that  is,  the  wild  and  gkiomy  magtuBceoQt 
of  the  place^  and  deepening  that  rdigioBs  awe  and 
Teneration  which  natondly  brood  orer  monastic 
establishments. 

Tbe  reader  will  kam  with  {deasnre  that  the 
numks  of  VaUombrosa  are  not  idle  solitaries ;  hot, 
that  thej  nnite  like  most  of  tbe  ancient  and  many 
of  the  modem  Benedictin  establishments^  the  b- 
bms  of  public  instroction  with  monastic  disci- 
pline. Thus  VaUombrosa  is  both  an  abbey  and  a 
ooll^^  and  in  its  latter  capacily  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent seminary  for  the  education  of  die  Florentbe 
yooth  of  rank,  many  of  whcnn  were  there  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  Their  dress  is  a  blade  gown, 
with  a  black  collar  lined  and  edged  with  white; 
we  were  present  at  one  of  their  amusements,  whidi 
was  the  Cakio,  or  balloon,  a  game  in  great  repute 
both  in  Italy  and  France  Their  looks  and  man- 
ners seemed  to  display  the  advantages  both  phy- 
sical and  moral  of  the  situation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  enchanting  wilds, 
we  may  observe,  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
furnished  Milton  with  the  original  of  his  Paradise, 
so  his  description  of  Fkradise  is  considered  as  the 
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moAeli  of  modferti  parks.  'Others/  it  is"  true,  choose 
t<i' go  .^farther  for  the  idea,  and  pretend  that  it  is 
hortowed  ft^m  China:  It  might  seem  extraordi- 
ndfy,  that  a  taste  so  simple  and  so  natural  should 
hav^  lain  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  if  experience 
did  not  teach  us  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  art,  is  always  the  last  quality  which  it 
attains.  The  ancients  had  no  notion  of  the  species 
of  garden  I  am  speaking  of,  as  appears  from  Pliny's 
apGount  of  his  yillas,  round  which  We  find  rystus 
cmcisus  in  phtinmas  species,  distinciusque  bum  .... 
puhinus  cui  bestiarum  effigies  invicem  adversas  btirus 

inscripsit ^ambulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis 

viridibus  inclusaJ^  The  modems,  if  we  may  believe 
Addison,  were  not  ignorant  of  it  even  before  his 
time,  as  the  gardes  both  in  France  and  Italy  were 
at  that  period  laid  out,  if  his  description  be  accurate, 
in  that  artificial  rudeness  which  is  now  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  English  park  scenery .-j-  In  fact, 
this  author  himself  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  good  taste  in  this  respect,  as  the  paper  to 
whith  I  have  alluded,  contains  the  frindamental 
principles  of  ornamental  gardening  as  it  is  now 
practised  at  home,  and  even  on  the  continent  un- 
der the  af^llation  of  the  English  style.  However, 
if  we  must  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  t6  a 
poet,  Tasso  is  best  entitled  to  it,  not  only  because 

*  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6.  t  Spect.  414. 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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he  (axJwimA  Milton  wiA  notm  of  die  leading  fair- 
tones  of  hli  description ;  bnt  becanae  he  kud  down 
die  wtry  fimt  prind^  of  the  art,  and  oompiised 
il;  in  a  Tery  neat  line  with  which  he  dotes  one  ef 
die  most  faeantifol  landscapes  in  Armidsi^  garden. 

L'Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  se  scopre. 

Canto  xvi.  9 .♦ 


*  Of  this  abbey,  at  all  times  celebrated  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Italy,  AriottQ  speaks  in  terns  of  high  eommeiidstfDn. 

Vallombrosa 
Cost  f^  nominata  una  badia 
RIoca,  e  bella,  a^  men  rellgiotai 
S  MPtene^  a  ohiiUMllie  \\  venia. 

pr,^n«qaLs4.8». 

Th^  readev,  if  ha  sympathlaes  wMi  the  wHter  of  these 
|iligf«;  U  he  doKgb^  ia  the  stnihis  of  the  Tuseqii  or  the 
^p^lish  mufe;  if  he  lo^ei  ^  v^MfpiSfiV^X  ^e^mry  of  oflui^ 

pr  ^njoys  tjbe  r^^^t^r?  (rf  r^li|;iq«8.  p|ais<^;  iprUl  p?n|»e  with 
d^ep  re^et  the  foUowip^  informatioo^ 

"  TWs  spQt,  however,  \f^  bow  Vvwa  m4  ^Iwit,  ^o^  i^fm 
'  blasts  fronft  hell/  wh^U  w^re  bi^^^diii^  PYcr  tl|e  Xiw^a 
land«  h^ve  involved  wit^tin  their  gigantic  whirlwind  even  this 
sacred  retreat.  The  forests  and  dells  resound  no  naore  with 
the  souttd  of  tiie  chufreh'-going  beU;  the  wldte  spreadfng  ce» 
dur,  the  darkaoaie  piac^  the  mouiaail  c|vn«#,^  no  longer 
fr^ve  tl^f  af^  bcpws  .t9>  the  eqibal^fd  i^  %kf^  miotic 
abt^QjG,  th«  ^nc^,i|fttii^  PafvJiWfl*  tJte,  sylvan,  sc^e^  tb« 
'  woody  theatre  of  stateliest  view/ — all  have  disappeared 
since  Mr.  Bustace*s  visit  to  that  bewitching  spot.** 

British  RmiiUh  No.  x.  p.  383. 
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CHAP.  XL. 


J^ntcunwn  to  CnrHaidoH,  JjUMftid,  and  Pidra 
Mala. 

Ok  the  Allowing  day  &  tdxi^f«r)r  iie^tMfi<«  XwAl 
place.  Tht«e  of  ^t  party  prdceed^  toWaarda  C^ 
rmldoti^  another  celebrated  solitude^  and  two  were 
under  the  necessity  of  retoming  to  Florence.  For 
the  following  descriptidci  th^refi^re^  both  of  Carnal- 
doUy  Laverma^  and  Pietra  Mala,  the  reader  is  in- 
iMlfted  to  one  irf^ihe  attdiar's  iykiw-4]mTdl«i«ii 

The  road  to  CamMhti  winds  f  oa»d  the  motel- 
lAln  that  shdtets  VdlonArom  on  the  north  si«k^ 
«nd  Iba  descends  kito  a  little  valleji  Ift  the 
middle  of  this  valky^  dn  tfaa  Tery  edge  of  d  dMip 
dlj^i  fttands  a  seqtiestered  tilla  built  by  one  of  the 
MaUci,  wheti  that  fiunily  oodLsion^Uly  delighted  in 
fiieraiy  tttkesMniL  Thdagh  long  fornkm  aid 
llCfl^i^  it  otfntimed  the  propetty  of  the  9o¥(l- 
HigA  tlStl  lately^  wlieA  it  tras  wM  ta  thd  Abbey  «f 
Fnllombrma  by  the  €hnifid  Dnk^  L&^poU.  From 
iha^e  We  p«8s6d  iirto  a  vlsry  heantifol  pari  of  the 
V4iiAfm  liff0ti»N,)AA  in  that  i^iw  of  tohi- 
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rated  and  lively  scenery  which  graces  the  banks  of 
the  Amo.  Some  of  its  most  striking  featoies  are, 
the  rained  castle  of  Romene  seated  on  a  knoU  that 
rises  encircled  with  trees  in  the  middle  %£  the 
plain ;  behind  it,  the  villages  of  Pcppi  and  BMena; 
and  immediately  below  ns,  the  little  town  of  Prato 
Vecchioy  watered  by  the  Arm  and  imbosomed  in 
gardens  and  vineyards.  From  Praio  we  began  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  and  continued  to  wind  amidst 
barren  rocks  for  at  least  six  miles.  *  At  length  we 
arrived  at  Camaldoli  about  three  o  clock. 


CAMALDOLL 

The  abbey  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent  that 
mnrmnrs  through  a  valley'  surrounded  by  moan- 
tains  towering  to  a  prodigious  elevation,  and  co- 
vered to  the  very  summit  with  forests.  On  the 
south  side,  the  valley  expands,  and  the  gloom  of 
forest  scenery  is  softened  by  an  agreeable  bter- 
mixture  of  lawn  and  down,  not  altogether  unlike 
the  varieties  of  an  English  park.  On  the  north, 
rises  a  very  steep  hill,  shaded  to  the  summit  with 
lofty  firs :  up  this  eminence  we  labored  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  then  entered  the  Sagro  Eremo,  or 
sacred  desert.  This  hermitage  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one-  monk,  all 
on  the  same  plan  taken  from  the  original  residence 
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of'Sir.  Bomuald  the  founder  ol^  tbe  Order^  which,  ii 
•till  {Nreserved  by  the  moaks^  as  the  thatched  cot- 
ta^  of  Romidns  was  by  the  Romans,  with  the 
greatest  yeneration.    Each  of  these  mansions  con- 
feists  of  a  bed-room>  a  sitting>room,  a  working- 
room,  a  little  oratory,  and  a  garden,  all  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  fnrnished  with  the  ntmost  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.     They  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  forming  a  general  enclosure.   The  inhabitants 
ftre  taken  from  the  abbey,  and  return  thither  after 
having  passed  two  years  in  the  solitude  of  the 
hermitage.     At  present  there  are  four-and-twenty 
only.    The  abbot  always  resides  among  them,  and 
governs  the  monastery  below  by  a  delegate  called 
the  Prior.    Tne  life  of  these  hermits  is  unusually 
austere  and  mortified.    Their  diet  consists  entirely 
of  vegetables  and  eggs,  as  meat  is  utterly  pro- 
hibited.    On  Fridays  they  confine  their  repasts  to 
bread  and  water.     In  summer,  out  of  regard,  it 
seems,  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  season  that  must 
naturally  invite  to  social  enjoyments,  tbe  hermits 
are  allowed  to  converse  together  at  certain  stated 
hours  three  days  in  the  week.     In  winter,  when 
the  gloom  of  the  weather  and  the  horrors  of  the 
surrounding  wilds  are  supposed  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  meditation,  this  indulgence  is  confined  to 
two  days.     These  austerities  are  peculiar  to  the 
mhabitants  of  the  Sagro  Eremo,  and  do  not  extend 
to  the  monastery.    The  chuith  of  the  Eremo  is 
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VM^  m  mob  ^nfeiMwhrognta^  liiilk  »  ipeijF  gM4 
€ifilknidoQ  of  gmeral  literaturc.  Th«  sikiiatiaii  » 
fxtfemcdjr  grqnd  md  romm^t  in  tim  n»4At  oC 
oniggy  WMmtaim,  mdalvfiMk  impimttdifo  foretto 
•f  £iv  H  k  «temilly  edveWpdl  m  tkgt  bolj 
g^MMtt  M  ctfigeiiidl  ta  th»  mf4fil4  ol  nentfltir 
iBiiiN«ti«^  wd  %o  wtll  ealciiUtad  to  ln<^  into 

Not  fiur  fironi  l^e  j^F^ras  tbe  Jf^smm^  ^ttMii 

fl  t|i«  4^n$tk  mA^  Tjiirrhene  aoi^  W^  did  wi^ 
l#wef«f >  a9c«n4  W  tfce  beat  Qi  thA  wMber  ifi^ 

gmfk  wjsfGt  fffqpiff)^  foe  w  by  th^ «|tmim^^ 
1httiVi^«i^«tfe;Wj  to  wb^«  W€i  tMftd  pwli^alwr 
kitofs  ^  itcmmwibitioii.  fh»  |rk»  Umi^ 
^  boiioral  ti8i  iri^  hJ9.  QMtpwty ;  s«i  tibitt  wi 
v«^  om  tito  irW^  i^'^^die^  wiA  go^  fore^  w^ 
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mml4^  wW  haifii%  9M|^  m  Taia  fior  perfect  so- 
itende  ki  amajr  |i«ri9  of  Italy^  at  Ifxi^h  settled 
bwRfictf  ia  iSae  mggbi  imert  of  CamMblL  He#d, 
wltb  a  ftir  emvfmiuaot^  ke  itemed  orralfaer  aug^ 
BNMted  tibd  prii&ithpe  aoaltinil^  id  tlie  Bcsaeilietia 
OiEdar^  ikitenaixed  i^ith  its  nsl&  Mme  po»ttoa  of 
fha  Qremhatal  iife^  aad  kdd  tin*  f<MindMi6ii  i^  lii^ 

lived  to  tlii#  ^tanoid  fiig«r  ^  a  bmdi^ei  aad 
twenty,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sane* 
tity  £m1  wisdi6n»y  be  m^'f  te  su^ili^  to  hare  left 
his  nDflttlery  in  a  l^  Aont iiA^  ^ofidffiofi.  It 
tea  mm  conciiKiad  Sot  Ae  ikpac^  of  neaoiy  etgM 
MftUfirli^  M4di  li^«  i^A^atid&id  itn  roAev  asidfeM^ 
^id^dbfi&tddtfil  in^  jlte^  fofttn^i/ 

dh»atriin  of  ANtoe  Moianstk;  e8iabifiifime£its--^kiagv 
Aana  and  emj^as  riio  aod-  fall  afdoad  th^tt-^gcM 
vanmenta  dnaii^-^d^stka  ftMri«b  aa^  £3ute~» 
HiaaiietB  and  chmaias  ali6r^  aifd  ^vM  la»|giM^ 
aarriqil  and  crMj^aM.  Eaaar  tile  gates  d*  Qm 
aMMMr  cur  jklbjlir^  C^^M^tlN^  tarrent  ^  ikki» 
mmh  utitl-^yoit  an  firanniMMid  bai^k  to  thtf 
Mflli  oi'  "dM^ MaA^ €ti]fKK^-=^y#a sM^tb^ rtftftftfcra^ 
-atf^ habim,  anNlliear lie^ kngwge^ af  At^ie  disftiCir 
fttkAk^^'^'liw  ^mmtt  #iltr  aifiEMSMr  mu%  of  Emm 
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ings^  ODalterable  in  themselves  though  placed 
among  mortals,  as  if  appointed  to  observe  and  to 
record  the  vicissitndes  from  which  they  are  exempt. 
Hitherto  these  monuments  of  ancient  times  and 
of  past  generations  have  been  placed  above  the 
reach  of  that  mortality,  to  which  all  the  other 
works  and  institutions  of  man  are  subject ;  bat  is 
not  the  term  of  their  existence  at  hand  ?  or  are 
they  destined  to  survive  the  tempest  that  now 
scowls  over  Europe,  and  where  it  ialk,  levels  all 
that  is  great  and  venerable  in  the  dust? 

The  number  of  monks  at  the  Abbey  of  Ca^ 
tnaldaii  is  about  forty,  of  whom  ten  only  are  in 
priest's  orders  ;  though  not  obliged  to  the  silence 
or  ejctra-fasts  of  their  brethren  in  the  hermitage 
they  lead  a  more  austere  life  than  other  Bene- 
dictins.  They  rise  a  little  after  midnight,  or  ra- 
ther about  one  in  the  morning,  a  practice  not  un- 
common in  religious  orders,  nor  difficult  to  per- 
sons who  sleep  in  the  afternoon  and  retire  to  rest 
early;  I  might  perhaps  add,  pleasant  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  morning  is  so  glorious  and  delig^- 
fiil.  In  winter  indeed,  which  in  these  elevated  re^ 
gions  of  the  Apennines  is  long  and  intensely  cold, 
this  practice  must  be  very  irksome,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  as  one  of  their  severest  duties.  But 
in  all  seasons,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  soli- 
tudes, the  deep  tones  of  the  bells,  the  chant  of  the 
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cboir,  and  the  fiilness  of 'the  organ,  must  be'mo^ 
Boleisn  and  impressive.  ' 

The  dress  of  the  Cafnaldokse  is  white,  but  m 
form  the  same  as  that  Worn  by  the  Benedlctins 
in  general,  that  is,  a  cassock,  a  scapnlary,  a  hood> 
imd  in  Ae  church,  a  cowl  or  long  robe- with  large, 
sleeves. 

The  abbey  enjoysi  a  considerable  income,  de» 
rived  principally  from  its  forests,  which  supply  the 
port  of  Leghorn  with  firs  for  masts.  More  than 
fifty  men  are  kept  in  constant  employment  imme- 
diately about  the  house ;  and  bread  is  daily  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  around. 

In  the  goldm  days  of  Lorenzo  the  Abbey  of 
CamaldoUy  like  that  of  FcbsuUBj  was  the  occasional 
resort  of  that  prince  ,and  his  classic  associates ;  its 
abbot  was  equal  to  Bosio  in  learning,  and  perhaps 
excelled  him  in  eloquence ;  and  the  rocks  of  Ca- 
maldoli  sometimes,  it  is  said,  repeated  the  sublime 
tenets  of  Plato,  and  re-echoed  his  praises.  How 
many  ages  may  elapse  before  the  silence  that  now 
reigna  around  us,  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  simi- 
lar discussions ! 


EXCURSION  TQ  LAVERNIA. 
The  neit  morning  we  set  out  for  Lmerma^ 
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cdM  ki  Latin  Mma  Ahimuy  fniMsf  its 
CMDt  ttune.  It  is  aboat  fovrtea  mttcA  firooi  Co* 
mMoli ;  the  road  winds  through  a  rocky  and  de- 
solate coQBtry.  We  arrnred  s«  the  ooawM  abont 
mm^Mlt.  It  belongs  ta  &e  IVaMiscaii  inMs>  and 
is-  the  Mcmid  of  the  mder^  as  thae  at  Jkigium 
ebima  the  fint  piaee  It  wai  iModed  by  SL 
IVancis  himself^  who  was  delighted  wkb  Ae 
sayage  scenery  and  the  deep  solitude  of  the  place> 
M  iayoffttMe  to  the  ]odttl|geiice  of  enebrnfia^tic*  de- 
^ietio»«  The  choice  of  the  situatioir  does  honor  to 
tbe  Sam^s-  taste. 

The  eonverrt  wa9  bnik  and  the  motmtak  set- 
tled on  it  as  a  property^  by  Covtat  Oriaitdtr  Idr  J 
of  the  territory  about  the  year  1216.  It  is  seated 
OB  ft  wty  lofty  and  ronrantir  rodc^  abotitt  three 
BHfce  IB  cifcnmferente,  towernrg  fer  above  the 
neigbborng  eniinences'y  and  entittsly  covered  wfdr 
wvod.  The  vod:  itself  is  bmken  mto  number- 
less' pntnacfes^  tns ulsfed  pramioencies^  and  fkntas- 
tie  fbniis  ;•  and  tit  these  agtcin  dans  turfocts  grottos 
send  galleries,  hoHowed  oat  by  nature  thot^  oc- 
CBsibnafly  et^arged  by  art.  ThcAxk  gtw^s  diat 
cruvfu  the  stnnnft  ana  0od  ovier  t&e  stiseps^  cast 
a  rich  and  mellow  shade  over  the  wl^fe  scene^. 
ishich  thus  appears  to  great  advantage  from  its 
contrast  with  the  bleak  barren  bills  that  lie  imme- 
diately under.    The  view  is  varied^  on  one  side 
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tht  otkeY  towaoib  FaUmhma,^  Imng  iticlf  aHiUit 
WKidccI  TftlBes  wsA  stsottaedi  tillaigesy  Mh^  mi 
BMMotttiuM  rising  m  oMfawm  one  above  anodwr^ 
a«i  iosmn^  iS»k  oatlnie  hotk  boU  and  beaottiM 

the  giQttes  which  I  have  mm^bnied  arc  4istti^;dnlN 
e<l  by  sQUtf  real  or  hgendaty  histcMry  of  St.  FranMi 
in  alfttle  rtoi8s>  on  ikm  edge  of  a  tremoEidfiiis  fm* 
cipke,  the  sarat  ahehorcd  biBiscslf  fran  the^dt^ 
«4m»  cndearoftd  to  hsyrl  him  itmn  the  steep  ;  tte 
saint  a&eied  to  the  lock;  tiie  d«mon  darted 
oTor.  Had  t\m  Itttter  ]MK>ftted  hjr  caqpericoee^  faa 
would  not  ha^e  renewed  a  modoof  attark  in  wkidi 
he  bad  beea  foiled  twice  befoie  In  Ae  ¥ciy  sant 
iie^bborboo4  Thia  o^itsauft  if j,  hoiweyfffy  the  fast 
of  the  kind  eda-  lecQid.  *^  In  thia  care  (said  cm 
fpdie)  !§t.  Kranda  dept ;  that  irarf  stone  endmaed 
ini  an  ison  mBkog  waa  his  bed ;  and  on  tlMit  yieniiH 
sofauted  rack  called  La  Sptihi  bangmg  o^ver  jmAm 
idsep  canenv  he  waa  aeenstaned  to  paaa  a  patt  of 
llie  Ddgkt  in  pnefmaaA  meditatioii.*' 

Bat  of  aD  the  jSme^  comecraJtod  by  the  prt*^ 
simm:  dafd  Ae  maraclea  o§  tka  fouBwiar,  nana  ia 
beld  in  so  ^ealt  wnemtion  aa  tke  ca^e^  now  the 
ehapd,  of  the  SfeamuOe  (S^figJ^fakt)  m  which  tka 
holy  man  is  said  to  have  received  in^imlnd  on 
his  body,  the  marks  of  our  Saviour's  wounds.  The 
a|Mk  wkena  %m  fliinrnlQiia  eermt  «aak  plaoe  is 
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tgf^Mtftofll  devMldn^  or  proj^igatt  ifelniid  {RMtio(i» 
wad  Icf^eodhkTf  tries  to  die  diicn^k  tod  deW^ 
fMm  of  true  sound  religion.    AgaiO)  tfie  ineHlIK 
tion  of  mendicaiit  orders  we  eannot  Imt  repmliftl^, 
M  ire  4o  fiot  see  why  tiiMe  who  i»fi  worti  shottH 
beg ;  mh:  cba  wediaoorer  ekber  ntiltty  ot  decent^ 
to  semfiBg  out  M  certain  stated  peiiods  a  few  holy 
tagtttMs  upon  a  ffiafamHng  opedtdM,  to  pnml 
BMtittd  tlie  cmmtryj  and  to  fomge  fet  the  oonifeiit*^ 
We  otMwder  a  poverty  so  practised^  i&at  is»  at  ti^ 
eiqiense  of  the  poor,  i^  in  fact  oppression  of  th« 
poor,  and  as  snch  we  wish  to  see  it  proserihed  as 
a  viae,  and  not  recomiMmded  as  a  virttie.    If  in^ 
dividual  poverty  has  either  merit  or  ntility,  and  it 
nay,  if  practised  with  pmdence,  have  modi  of 
hedii  it  may  be  etereised  in  the  independent  and 
dKgoified  manner  of  the  Benedietfaxs  and  otl^ 
monks,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  primus  iUk 
etnsus  irecU  erat  Commune  magmnm. 

Of  these  latter  orders  therefore  and  of  their 
magnificent  abbies  we  are  willing  to  speak  with 
respect,  and  almost  with  admiMi^tiott.  Raised  far 
from  towns  and  cities,  they  display  the  gktrfes  of 
atchltectnre  and  painthig  hi  the  midst  of  to^km 
and  moontains ;  they  spread  life  and  indttrtty  crt^ 


*  On  tht  meMdicancy  of  the  friars  I  mean  to  enlarge 
aeeeaftei^  when  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy. 
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^ttfiueeiof  datnte;  Aof  9pmimmhhih 
the  spot  wbere  it  is  raised ;  they  supply  tiie  poor 
when  healthy  with  labor^  when  sick  with  adrioe^ 
dnigs^  and  constant  attendance ;  they  edncatfe  all 
the  childrai  of  their  dependnats  gratis;  aad  diey 
Iseep  np  a  grand  display  of  reHgious  pomp  m  their 
chnicheS)  and  of  litnwy  magnificmioe  id  tMr  U- 
Ibnries.  Ttau^  these  abhies  an  gtenb  wUegct^  %i 
whidi  the  fellowships  are  for  Kfe>  and  ewry  meii^ 
bar  is  obliged  to  eimstsait  residence.  ProtestanM^ 
withont  donlrt,  may  wish  to  see  jsnniy  refbniiB  n^ 
HMhiotd  into  monasteries;  bnt  it  wodd  ill  faeccMne 
fliem  to  pass  a  general  sentence  of  amthema  upon 
idl  such  institutions}  because  they  sMy  bsve  beta 
ahocked  at  the  nseless  seTterities  of  one  order,  of 
di^nsted  with  the  childish  processions  of  another 
^e  violence  of  polemicml  contest  between  die  two 
ehnrches  is  now  over,  and  its  subsequent  heatt 
and  animosities  are  subsided,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
«ver;  concessions  may  be  made  without  incon*- 
veaience  on  both  ssdai ;  the  candid  cirtbolio  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  acknowle^ing  that  there  is 
^och  to  be  refiMrmed,  and  the  candid  protMtant 
will  as  reaiHly  admit,  that  there  is  much  to  be  ait- 
nlred,  in  monastic  institutions ;  the  former  wiH 
confess  Ant  Christ's  Hospital  is  now  employed  in 
belter  purpose  than  when  crowded  with  sscndi*- 
amt  Franciscans ;  and  the  latter  wiU  not  hesitale 
t»  0wa  ^h^it  a  fwngtegatioB  of  BeMdictini  wovld 
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impfOTe  and  animate  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Tfftfem 
and  Vak  Crucis. 


PIETRA  MALA. 

Another,  pleasant  and  curious  excursion  from 
Ihrence  is  to  Pietra  Malay  a  mountain  that  lises 
-in  the  middle  of  the  Apennines  on.  the  road  to 
Bologna^  about  forty  miles  from  Florence*  This 
mountain  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  flame  that 
'Sfureads  over  a  small  part  of  its  surface,  and  boras 
•almost  continually  without  producing  any  of  those 
destructive  effects  which  accompany  volcanic  cK- 
plosions.  The  departure  of  two  friends  for  Bo^ 
logna  afforded  an  additional  inducement  to  make 
this  little  excursion.  The  road  is  interesting  all 
the  way. 

At  PratolinOj  about  six  miles  from  Florence^  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grand  Duke*s 
villas ;  it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  is  less  remaricable  for  its  archi- 
tecture than  for  its  groves,  its  fountains,  and,  above 
all  for  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennines  whose 
interior  is  hollowed  into  caverns,  and  watered  by 
perpetual  fountams.  Further  on,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Senarioy  rise  the  towers  of  an  ancient 
convent,  founded  or  rather  enlarged  by  St.  Philip 
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BemtkiSy  a  noble  Florentine,  ^o  obtained  tibe 
title  of  saint  by  devoting  his  time  and  his  tailentl 
to  the  propagaticm  of  peace^  forgiveness,  and 
charity,  in  his  country  then  torn  to  pieces,  and 
desolated  by  ibe  bloody  contests  of  the  Gue^hi 
and  the  GhibelUnes. 

The  road  from  Pratolino  mns  at  the  foot  of  a 
romantic  ridge  of  hills  tbat  branch  out  ftom  the 
Apennines,  and  rise  in  elevation  as  they  approach 
ike  central  disun  of  these  mountains.  We  passed 
swsoesstrely  thnn:^  Frnit^umo,  TagHqferro,  B,ni 
Ckffsggioh.  From  this  latter  pkce  the  road  con- 
tinnes  to  wind  up  the  bill  thimigh  scenery  wild 
and  grotesque.  At  Maschera  ihe  view  is  d^i^tfol. 
A  villa  rises  on  a  ridge,  wheiK)e  the  traveller  may 
enjoy  the  landscape  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On 
one  side  he  looks  down  upon  an  extenfiive  valley 
nearly  circular,  enclosed  by  sleep  mountains,  finely 
?7aried  throughout  wtlii  wood  and  cultivated  slopes ; 
im  the  middle^  appear  the  white  walls  df  Searperia^ 
and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  to  the  north, 
gleams  the  village  of  Gagliano.  A  large  forest  ex- 
tends from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  by  contrasting  with  the 
oMve-trees  and  vineyards  on  the  sides  of  the  bills 
that  enclose  this  vale^  gives  it  both  richness  and 
variety.  Several  bold  swells  interspersed  here  and 
there,  graced  unjk  oaks  and  other  forest  trees 
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sometimes  growii^  in  little  groups^  and  sometimes 
rising  single,  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and 
giiRe  it  a  sufficent  degree  of  undulation.  Behind 
the  house,  lies  a  more  contracted  valley,  which 
wipds  rouad  the  ridge  on  which  the  house  stands^ 
asA  joins  the  larger  on  the  Florence  road.  Tbis 
-  Ilk  forms  part  of  the  celebrated  Fal  di  MugaUOy 
aocieDtly  with  little  variation  Mugiella  FalUs, 
whither  one  of  the  Gothic  generals  with  his  army 
advanv^  from  Florence,  which  he  was  then  be^ 
sieging,  to  meet  the  Roman  legions  hastenmg  by 
forced  marches  to  relieve  the  town ;  here  the  armies 
enoMtttered^  and  the  barbarian  was  with  all  his 
followers  cut  to  jneces.*  This  victory  took  place 
ift  the  year  407,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  last  glcxri* 
ottB  achievement  that  suspended  in  the  west  the 
fiite  of  &Uing  Rome.  The  villa,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  belongs  to  aFlofentine  nebl^nan,  who 
seems  to  n^ect  it,  notwtthstanding  its  attractive 
hcauty>  and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  preliers 
the.  indolence  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  city  to  the 
charms  wad  th^  manly  occupations  of  a  country 
life. 


*  Two  events  of  the  kind  took  plAce  here  or  in  the  vici^ 
nity — ^Totila*f  army  was  defeated  by  Narses  in  the  Mugiella 
Vallis:  Radagaiflus^  with  his  whole  army^  was  taken  and 
iilattghtefecf  by  Sfflicho  In  the  imtuediate  tieighborhooii  of 
Fliarmce.    Tile  hxttit  evttit  is  litie  aUslkid  te. 
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,  KOB  his. jttVi^QA^  oi^tii  por^tibut     ,       . 
Infecitequor  sanguine  Funico  j 
Pyrrhuuique,  et  ingentem  cecidit 
*'  Antiochum^  Hannibalemque'dinim.  ^  Hoir,  (iL  6, 

No;  lost  now  to  all  sense  of  independenoe  and 
s^it  they  smbmit  without  resistanee  to  ev^  m* 
vader^  bow  their  servile  necks  to  the  Atistriaiii» 
and  to  the  French  alternately;  and  at  length  retain 
that  yoke  which,  is  the  most  galling^  and  the  mopt 
dtsgracefiilj  because  imposed  by  the  imnd  not  of 
an  open  bnt  of  a  treacherous  evxmj.  ■■^■^ 

• 
,  Towards  eyening  we  proceeded  to  Ce^ikfi^ 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night*  The 
flame  appears  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about 
fcwr  miles  from  CmgHaio,  and  the  road  or  palii 
thither  is  rugg^  enough.  The  spot  where  the 
phenomenon  shews  itsejif  i»  on  the  deeUyity,  and 
ra^er  low  doWn;  1^  flame  covered  a  space  sf 
abimt  one  bmidred  and  footy  feet^.  run  along-  i& 
ovevices,  and  burnt  mudi  stronger  in  some  places 
than  in  others;  Its  color  was  bright  yeilow,  or 
blue^  like  spirits  of  wine^  and  it  rose  little  mors 
limn  half  a  foot  from  the  surface;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  and  particularly  in  winter,  it  is  said  to  inr 
crease  considerably,  and  mount  to  the  height  of 
six  or  /seven  feet.  We  extinguished  it  in  scmie 
places  by  waving  our  hats  strongly  over  it,  and  r^ 
jproduoed  it  by  fifittg  a> pistol  into^a  small;  train  ot 
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gunpowder^  and  sometimes  by  merely  thrawing  a 
lighted  paper  on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared. 
It  emits  a  strong  odor  similar  to  that  of  sedier. 
Hie  soil  which  nourishes  this  flame  is  rather  more 
(itoay  than  that  hnmediately  adjoining^  hot  gnts 
and  mocmtaf  n  b^bs  groir  aroaond.  Onr  gttMea  m- 
fiMrmed  tts  thsit  a  similar  ilame  appeared  in  &lk%t 
parttr  of  the  ifidntitaifij  and  offered  to  condntt  w 
td  fitnotber  spot  fnrther  on ;  this  we  thongfat  im^ 
Mcessary,  especially  as  it  i^^is  rery  late,  and  we 
were  distant  from  6ar  inn. 

• 

Naturalists  are  divided  in  their  opitiiona  as  to 
file  cause  of  this  phenomenon:  some  suppose  it 
to  be  electric,  other  phosphoric,  while  a  third  set 
look  upon  it  as  volcanic.  There  are  strong  rea- 
ftous  in  favor  of  this  latter  opinion,  sudi  as  Ae 
vestiges  of  ancient  eruptionk  in  the  neighborhocld ; 
the  fret{uent  shocks  of  earthquakes  that  i^gitftte 
tile  surrounding  mouutains,  and  S6lfietimes  oeim- 
ftibn  considerable  mischief;  the  sulphureous  aoitihses 
that  bubble  up  in  the  vicinity  and  are  so  kiftyn- 
mable  a^  to  take  fire  at  the  approach  of  a  toneh, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  circumstances,  without  doolit, 
seem  strong  symptoms  of  subterraneous  fires,  or 
at  least  of  volcanic  ingredients  fermentkig  in  iIk 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Yet,  if  the  fiannei  tif  Fietra 
Mala  proceed  from  any  sueh  cMse,  die  gMMid 
over  which  they  hdver  mtttt  be  h(iitid>  m^A  its 
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:hiQ^t»ci^)»:  if  opened^  beq^9/9  nearer  the^bter* 
raiiean  fornfpe.    Thus,  on  tihe.  cqq€  of  jTcf^ATm^ 
tlie  ashes  are  warm  on  the  sarface,  and  ittup^i- 
^Bti^J  luider  iotolerably  hot ;  so  also  at  the  S^ih 
Jam^  which  4s  a  crast  af  sulphwated  marie  fom^^ 
^y^r  an  abyss  of  fire,  the  superfici^  is  hot^  ^q^ 
1^  a  spiade  imder  almost  bnrmng.    On  ftbe  jqw- 
trary,  ai  Pi^raM^  the  flame  cominamcatisa  Jt^^t 
little  heat  when  burnings  and  when  eji^tinguisbed 
leaves  the  ground  cold  and  without  the  usual  ves- 
tiges of  fir^    Hiii  d]ffi<iulty  hit3  Induced  others  to 
aacribe  it  to  a  sort  of  oily  substance  or  petroUum 
,with  whiph  they  suppose  the  ^artb  about  thi^^^pat 
to  be  impr^nated.    But,  if  this  were  the  cawf^ 
th^  flames  instead  of  being  increased  must  be  dl- 
.mmibed,  or  rather  extinguished,  by  the  raim  md 
.tempests  of  winter;   and  at  the  same  time  4iB 
crevices  which  ^ooit  the  flame  mu$t  ^exhibit  some  - 
traces  of  this  oily  yapon     Yet  neither  is  the  ca#e ; 
4be  flame  glows  with  the  greatest, vivacity  in  wintw, 
a»d  the  soil  does  not  exhibit  the  least  traces  of  angr 
AaXkj  or  bituminous  substance.    The  first  of  these 
reasons  is  equally  decisive  against  the  operation  «f 
flue  electric  fluid  and  of  phosphoric  exhalatioM. 
At  all  evaoKts,  whatever  the  physical  cause  of  this 
lihenomenon  may  be,  its   appearances  ar^  very 
ideasing;  it  illuminates  all  the  mountainous  tract 
arowd  it,  and  banishes  the  horrors  of  night  from 
one  of  tbe  most  dreary  solitudes  of  the  Apenmms. 
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We  reached  oar  inn  at  a  very  late  honr^  and 
next  day  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Fhr&ice. 
Bnt  the  cnrions  tiraveUer  would  do  well  to  take 
the  old  road  from  Pietra  JMala  to  Fiorenzuok, 
cross  the  Giogo^  so  called  because  it  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  Apennines  hetweenBohgna  and  Florence^ 
descend  to  Scarperia  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  traverse  the  Val  de  Mugielh,  and  rejoin 

the  new  road  a  little  below  Tagliqferro. 

» 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  must  obfterve^  thut 
similar  phenomena  were  observed  in  or  near  the 
same  region  anciently,  as  Htny  the  Elder  ^  notices 
the  appearances  of  flames  in  the  territory  of  Mu- 
tani,  which  territory  includes  the  neighboting 
Apennines.  This  naturalist,  ii^ho  indeed  seems  no 
oaemy  to  the  marvellous,  adds  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  the  flames  appearing  only  on  certain 
days,  statis  volcano  diebus.  He  elsewhere  represents 
the  same  territory  as  the  theatre  of  a  more  astonkb- 
ing  exhibition — of  a  combat  between  two  moun- 
tains,*!* which  not  only  belched  out  fire  and  smoke 
at  each  other,  but  jostled  together  with  great  spirit 
and  effect  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concomse 
of  people  drawn  up  on  the  Via  EmUa  to  behold 
the  contest.  This  event  he  places  .in  the  year  of 
Rome  662,  and  seems  to  consida*  it  as  a  pn^oatic 
of  the  social  war  which  broke  out  the  fidlowiBg 
year.  •'■•..  ^.  ... 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  cxi.  f  Lib.  iL  85, 
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CHAP.  XIL 


Mumim-^Acaden^  della  Crusca— Etruscan  Lan-^ 
guage — Ancient  Dialects  qf  Italy — Departure 
Jrom  Florence — Prato^^Fistoia — Lucca f  its 
History — Its  Baths. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Florence, 
which  owes  its  fonndation  to  the  Archduke  Leo-^ 
pold,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
the  kind,  in  the  number  and  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  different  articles  that  compose  it.  The 
mineralogical  collection  ia  said  to  be  perfect;  but 
in  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  specimens  it  is,  I 
think,  far  inferior  to. the  magnificent  mineralogical 
cabinet  at  Vienna.  The  learned  Fabroni  presides 
over  this  museum,  and  communicated  to  us  his 
information  with  so  much  readiness  and  attention, 
at  repeated  visits,  as  to  merit  our  highest  acknow- 
ledgments. It  must  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of 
Italy,  that  their  great  museums  and  colleges  are 
not  only  open  to  the  public,  but  that  the  directors 
<^  such .  establishments  feel  as  much  pleasure  in 
explaining,  as  the  curious  traveller  can  possibly 
take  in  examining,  their  contents.    Annexed  to 
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this  mnaemn  is  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations in  wax,  made  nnder  the  inspection  of 
Cav.  Fmtana^  the  first  in  nnmber,  beauty,  and  ex- 
act conformity  to  the  human  frame,  in  Europe. 

The  Academy  delta  Crusca  still  retains  some 
celebrity,  and  literary  iofluCTce  at  Florence;  We 
were  ioYited  to  one  of  its  sittings,  which  was  rather 
^nnmeroBsly  attended.  One  of  the  members  read 
a  sonnettO;  which  did  not  seem  to  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  the  assembly,  and  it  was  received 
without  the  least  indication  of  applause.  Another 
read  a  dissertation  on  scMne  Etruscan  antiquities^ 
which  met  with  a  better  fate.  Both  the  sonnett« 
and  discourse  were  uttered  with  force  and  anima. 
tion ;  but  the  natural  harmony  of  the  language 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  harsh  guttund 
enunciation  of  the  Tuscans.  It  cannot  but  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  a  pronunciation  so  con- 
trary to  the  genius  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  people  should  have  become  general  in  one  of 
the  central  provinces  of  Italy,  and  under  the  im* 
mediate  influence  of  Rcnne,  where  the  utterance  is 
the  very  breath  of  harmony.  May  not  these  gut- 
tural sounds,  BO  peculiar  to  Tuscamf,  be  a  fsdot 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  f  a  language 
which,  if  we  may  guess  by  its  scanty  and  dubious 
remains,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  smoolh* 
Accents  and  tones  peculiar  to  nations  and  teni* 
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tones  mAj  swrvive  any  particular  dialect,  and  pass 
from  oue  language  to  a&other  with  little  Yariatkm; 
and  perhaps  the  unpleasant  utterance  alluded  ta 
may  be  of  this  descriptioqi. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  Etrmcqn  language^ 
th?  reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  information 
relative  to  it,  and  indeed  to  the  ancient  langoages 
of  Italy^  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with 
it.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  it  is  extensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  difficult ;  it  has  exercised  the  in-* 
g^uity  c£  some  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the 
last  century,  and  still  leaves  room  for  conjecture. 
The  Italians  have  made  the  most  cons{»cuon8 
figure  in  this  debate,  and  among  them  Land  ap^ 
pears  to  have  treated  the  question  in^  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Most  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  taken  from  this  author^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  re<- 
searches.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  concise  ^ 
but  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  permit 
a  fuller  discussion  at  present ;  hereafter,  if  time 
and  circumstances  will  allow,  I  may  resume  the 
subject. 

The  ancient  languages  of  Italy  may  be  reduced 
to  six>  viz.  the  Mtrurian,  the  EuganeaUy  the  V!^ 
sdany  the  Oicon,  the  Sammte^  and  the  Umbrum, 
That  no  one  of  these  is  the  primitive  or  abof^ifiial 
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fam^nge  of  Italy  is  acknowled^,  as  the  tribes 
that  introduced  them  were  invaders ;  bat  of  the 
preceding  dialects  no  vestige  remains,  and  no  well- 
gromided  conjectnre  can  be  formed.     All  these 
liiflferent  dialects  have  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
^either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  seem  all  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  same  mother  tongue.  This  mother 
tongue  appears  to  have  been  the  .^olic,  or  Greek  in 
use  in  the  earliest  ages  on  recoid.  The  nations  above- 
mentioned,  whatever  their  more  distant  and  prima] 
source  might  have  been,  flowed  immediately  and 
directly  from  Greece,  and  carried  with  them  the 
common  language  as  spokafi  in  the  pro  vipce  whence 
they  issued.    This  common  language,  independent 
of  its  own  native  dialects,  gradually  underwait  va- 
rious modifications,  resulting  from  the  ignorance, 
and  the  unsettled  and  ever-varying  circumstances 
of  each  colony ;  till,  like  Latin  at  a  period  not 
very  remote  from  us,  it  branched  out  into  several 
tongues  similar  in  root,  but  very  different  in  sound 
and  termination.    Although  like  Italian,  Spanisti, 
Portuguese,  and  French,  they  might  all  be  traced 
to  the  same  origin,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  by 
no  means  implied  an  acquaintance  with  the  others. 
The  Einiscan  was  the  moat  widely  spread,  but ' 
never  sufficiently  so,  to  become  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Italy.    This  privilege  was  reserved  for 
the  language  of  Latium,  called  from  thence  Latin, 
the  dialect  of  Rome,  and  finally  of  the  civilized 
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world.  Now^  as  the  inhabitants  of  ^Rome  wen 
collected  from  all  the  Cerent  tribes  of  Italy,  so 
its  language,  though  perhaps  origiiiallj  EoUc^ 
gradually  became  a  compound  of  all  their  dialects, 
uniting  their  excellencies,  and  rejecting  their  bar- 
barisms. Thus  it  acquired,  as  the  Roman  powe| 
extended,  both  richness  and  refinement;  till  in  ti» 
age  of  Cicero  it  almost  equalled  its  parent  Greek 
in  copiousness,  and  surpassed  it  in  fullness  of 
sound  and  in  majesty  of  enunciation. 

But  notwithstanding  fhe  beauty  and  the  uni- 
versality of  Latin,  the  Etruscan  did  not  totally  sunk 
into  disuse  and  oblivion.  It  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Sybil  was  supposed  to  have  conveyed 
her  oracles,  in  which  the  Augurs  interp]:ieted 
omens,  and  the  Aruspices  explained  prognosttcs ; 
and  as  this  latter  class  was  the  peculiar  growth  of 
Etruria,  their  art  and  its  mysteries  could  not,  it 
seems,  be  expressed  in  any  other  dialect.  Hence, 
though  it  might  have  ceased  in  common  use  long 
before,  it  was  not  entirely  obsolete  in  Rome  under 
the  first  Emperors,  and  might  haVe  lingered  among 
the  peasantry,  in  obscure  and  distant  parts  of  the 
country  mudi  longer. 

The  oilier  dialects,  having  no  connexion  with 
»  Bionysius.  Italic,  lib.  i.    Quintil.  lib,  i. 
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the  religion  of  tbe  Boma&s^  may  be  rappo^ed  to 
hare  disappeared  much  sooner;  yet  Oscan  was  not 
onknown  even  in  the  age  of  Cic^o*  and  Angos- 
tiis.*f*  We  find  aUosions  made  to  it  by  the  fwmer^ 
4md  plays  are  said  to  have  been  acted  in  it  dwing 
fhe  reign  of  the  latter.     It  may  im>bably  have 
continned  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Apemmes^  or 
remained  in  use  on  the  nnfrequented  coasts  of 
Apulia.    Whether  these  dialects  may  not  ha?e 
contribnted  to  the  corraption  of  L^tin^  and  in 
some  respects  re-appeared  in  modem  Italian^  we 
must  leave  to  the  leKmed  to  determine.    Lanzi 
lens  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  his  authority  mnst 
have  great  wei^t     But  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  soands  of  the  Etruscan,  I 
will  subjoin  a  few  inscriptions  as  they  are  read  by 
Lanzi. 

LERPIRIOR,  SANTIRPIOE,  DVIR—FOR- 
FOVEER,  DERTIER  DIERIR,  VOTIR  FARER. 
VEF.  NARATV.  VEF.  PONI  SIRTIR. 

In  Latin  this  inscription  would  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lerpirius^  Santerpius,  duoviri  quod  voverunt  iUr^re  dies 
votivos,  egerunt^  et  nuncupato  et  deincep  iteram. 


*  Ad.  Fam.  lib.  m.  Ep.  i.  t  Strabo^  1U>.  ▼. 
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TVMARTE.  GRABOVE.  OCRIPER.  FISIOTD.. 
TAPER.  IIOVINA.  ARVIO.  FETV.  VATVO.  FE- 
RINE. FETV.  PONI.  FETV.  TASES.  PER- 
SNIMV.  PROSESETIR.  FARSIO.  FIELA.  AR- 
iVElTV.  SVRVR.  N  ARATV.  PVSE.  PREVERTR 
TREBLANIR. 

TiKse  lines  are  takda  from  the  «txth  Eugabian 
table,  and  are  thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned 
author  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  sacrifice. 

V 

Ante  verres  denos  immolandos,  bubus  trtbus  fadto  Marti 
Grabovio  sacrificium  pro  tota  Jovina  (gente)  larido  facilo^*— 
polte  forrea  fistiito — Pane  fiacito. — Proaecta  e  permimp, 
Froaeeiiito  pernafti^  irncem^  adipm,  «ll  iii]^m  tit^potitma, 
sicuti  ante  verres  trinos  immolandos. 

Hie  fQllawiiig  may  ler^e  as  «  apedmeBi  of  the 
Qscaa  dialect;  it  was  fbuod  at  Avdia^  and  is  sqp^ 
posed  to  eootain  the  statenraort  of  a  debate  j^ween 
the  inhabitants  of  AMia  and  N^la. 

EKKVMA TRIIBALAC LIIMIT 

— HEREKLEIS  8VSNV.  MESP.  1ST.  EHTRAR. 
SEIHVSS.  PV.  HERECLEIS.  SAISNAM,  AMS. 
EXPERT.  FIAM.  PVSSTIS.  PAI.  IPISI.  PVSTIN. 
SLACI.  SENATEIS  SVFEIS.  TANCINVR  TRI- 
SARAKAFVM.  LI  KITVB:  INIMJVK  TRIBA- 
RAKKIVS  PAM  NVFLANVS.  TRISARAKAT. 
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TVSET,  NAM  VITTIVS  NVFLANV.  MESllVE 
EKKVM.  SFAIAR.  ABELLANVS,  &c. 

Several  words  are  wantiag ;  of  course  the  con- 
nexion is  not  always  perceptible.  It  runs  thus  in 
Latin: 

Ex  Cunna  .  .  .  Trebulsnomm  •  .  .  limites  H«fcoIls  la- 
ntim  sscdiom  e«i  •  •  •  Vici  post  HeiculiB  fanum  cijrcain«  per 
viam  .  .  post  qnm  ipsi  (limites)  .  .  .  post  ilia  .  .  Sucssi* 
nateii Nolani — Vicii— Abellani^  &c. 

We  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  sound  of 
the  Fobcian  dialect  from  these  lines^  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  of  bronze'  found  at  Fektriy  anciently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the  Vdsdm 
territory. 


DEVE:  DECLVNE:  STATOM :  SEPIS: 
ATAHVS:  PIS:  VELESTROM:  FAKA:  ESA^ 
RISTROM:  SE:  BIM:  ASIF:  VESCLIS:  VINV 
ARPA  TITV:  SEPIS:  TOTICV:  COVEHRIV 
SEPV:  FEROM:  PIHOM:  ESTV:  EC  SE 
COSVTIES:  MA:  CA:  TAUNIES:  MEDIX 
SISTIATIENS. 


Decima  die  Lune  sttttmn  (sacriflciuiD)  in  actis  Velilrum 
fiat  Esarifiitro  sex  bobus^  fnigibus  yiao  placenta.  Fneterea 
pietnr  (histretnr)  .  •  .  Sex.  F.  Cos^his  Mluit^ns  Cai  C» 
Tafanitts  Meddix :  aptiensis. 
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Itds  inscriptio!]  also^  as  mt&tptetedhjLahzi 
prescribes  the  rites  of  some  stated  sacrifice,  and 
though  in  appearance  somewhat  less  barbarous 
than  the  two  preceding,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  a  very  harmonious  utterance. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  the 
features  of  Latin  might  have  been  aboutthis  pedod, 
«ince  the  sister  dialects  appear  to  have  bee»  so 
rough  and  unpolished.  The  discovery  of  an  an- 
cient inscription  made  in  opening  the  foundations 
•of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  t^S^ 
enables  us  to  give  him  some  satisfaction  on  that 
curious  subject.  It  contains  the  hymn  sung  by 
the  Saccrdotes  Arvales  (an  order  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus), and  runs  as  follows:* — 

ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 
ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 

NEVE   LVER   VEMARMAR    SINCVRRER 
EINPLEORES- 

NEVELVERVE,&c. 

SATVR  FVFERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALISTA 
fiERoER. 
SATVR,  &c. 


*  The  preface  to  this  hymn  alludes  to  the  dances  that  ac* 
tompanied  it :  Sacerdotes  januU  dusis^  acceptis  libellis^  tri- 
podaverunt  in.vwba  hmc.    Enos  Lases^  &c. 
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SEMVNESALTERNEIADVOCAPITCONC- 
TOS. 

SEMVNES^&c 

ENOS  MARMOR  JWATO. 
ENOS,  fitc. 

TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE- 

TRIVMPE,  fitc. 

TRIVMPE. 

The  meamng  of  this  hymn,  according  to  Lami, 
expressed  in  ordinary  Latin,  wonid  be  this — 

KOS  LARES  jy  VATE. 
NOS  LARES,  tee. 

NEVE  LVEREM  MAMARS  SINES  INCVR- 
RERE  IN  FLORES. 
NEVE,8cc. 

ADOR  nERI  MARS  (ATMON)  PESTEM  MA- 
RIS SISTE  MARS. 
ADOR,  8cc. 

SEMONES  ALTERNI  ADVOCATE  CVNC- 
TOS. 

SEMONES,  Sue. 

NOS  MAMVRI  JWATO 
NOS,  &c. 
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TJ»VMPHE»4«.  - 

TRIVMPHE,  &c. 
TRIVMPHE,  &d. 

V 

I  omit  the  temom  on  which  the  iageQiom  in-- 
terpreter  establishes  his  translation ;  bnt  if  the 
hyinna  and  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  by  Romu** 
lus  or  Numa,  were  unintelligible  in  the  reign  of 
Angustus,"^  a  commentator  may  be  excused  if  he 
should  mistake  their  meaning  at  present*.  In  one 
point  howeTer  all  must  agree^  that  alAoug^  this 
rustic  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  language  of 
the  Nymphs  and  of  the  Fauns,  it  never  could  have 
been  that  of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses.  All 
these  dialects^  the  Etrurian  not  excepted,  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  religious  forms,  laws^ 
dnd  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Tliey  were  never 
employed  in  historical  relations,  and  never  tuned 
to  the  lyre  of  the  poet.  They  remained  therefore 
uncultivated  and  semi-barbarous,  confined  in  pro* 
cess  of  time  to  the  lower  class,  and  gradually  obli« 

■  M        .        ■  ■  >»f  ■  ■     I.-, 

*  And  indeed  long  before,  if  we  may  credit  Po]ybittS| 
tvho,  speaking  of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans,  made  In  the  consulship  (not  of  Junius  Brutus  at 
the  Greek  historian  relates,  but)  of  P.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho* 
ratius,  declares  that  the  language  used  at  that  early  period 
was  so  different  from  the  Latin  spoken  in  his  time»  that  the 
most  learned  Romans  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  explaia 
the  text  of  the  tre&ty.    Lib.  iii.  211. 

VOL.  Ill,  V  r> 
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terated,  without  leaving  any  monnm^  to  iadoce 
posterity  to  regret  their  loss. 

What  progress  Latin  made  in  the  interim  to- 
wards re6nement,  we  may  learn  from  the  foUowiog 
examples ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  law  ascribed  to 
^ervias  Tallius,  but  supposed  to  have  undei^ne 
some  change  in  the  orthography. 

SEI.  PARENTEM.  PVER.  VERBERIT.  AST. 
OLOE.  PLORASIT.  PVER.  DIVBIS.  PAREK- 
TVM.  SACER.  ESTO.  SEI.  NVRVS,  SACRA. 
a)IV£IS.  PABENTVM.  ESTO. 

Si  paxta^em,  verberet— at  illi  plotaverint— divla,  &c. 

The  transition  from  singular  to  pinral,  and 
the  neglect  of  agreement  between  the  verb  and 
the  nominative,  shew  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
language  at  that  period. 

■■  QVI.  CORONAM.  PARIT.  IPSE.  PECV- 
NIAEVE.  EJVS.  VIRTVTIS  ERGO.  ARDVITOR. 
ET.  IPSI.  MORTVO.  PARENTIBVSQVEJVS. 
DVM.  INTVS.  POSITVS.  ESCIT.  FORISQVE- 
FERTVR.  SEFRAVDESTO.  NEVE.  AVRVM. 
ADITO.  AST  SICVI.  AVRO.  DENTES.  VINCTI. 
ESCINT.  IM  CVM  ILO.  SEPELIRE.  VREVE. 
SEFRAVDESTO. 

This  is  one  of  the  decemviral  laws,  and  of 
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cowrie  a  8j>€dm^  nf  the  laogimge  about  9^  omtm^ 
later  thaii  the  precediag;  its  orthogfaphy  1114^ 
})ave  been  in  some  respects  mo^rmxed^  yet  it 
bears  sufficient  n^rks  of  antiquity.  l^tMi  arduU<m 
for  addatur;  parentibusqu^mfoxpares^ibu^ue^ml 
mcit  for  m#;  farisqmfertur  fotforkfue  ^^rtwj 
t^raudcsto  iot  dm  frauds  €stQ  {ue.  ikmt);  €lciif4 
far  ermt;  im  Cum  ih  for  €$m  cwUt  ilh;  tr^^'foir 
urereocy  &c.  :  ■ 

'    The  fbllowiiig  inscription  reeords  the,  naval 
victory  obtained  by  Duillias  ovar  theCarthagitiiam. 

LECIONeis.  maXIMOSQVE.  MACESTHA- 
TOS.  CASTERIS.  EXFOCIVNT.  MACELam. 
PVGNANDOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MA- 
CESTRATOD  pkospbrb  rem  NAVEBOS.  MARTD. 
CONSOLE  PRIMOS.  ctsET  cLASESQVE.  NA- 
VALES.  PRIMOS.  ORNAVET.  QVMQVE.  piS. 
NAVEBOS.  CLASES.  POENICAS.  OMnes  fAEA- 
tisVmAS.  COPIAS.  CARTACmiENSIS.  PRAE- 
SENTED.  MAXVMOD  DICTATOREB-OLOBTM. 
IN  ALTOD  KfARID  PVGNAifDoa  vicet  .  .... 
»ayEIS,  Cbpst.  CVM  SOCIEJS  SEPTEM|8.>  . . 
TRIREMOSQVENAVEIS:?:XAVROM.cAPToM, 
NVMEI,  &c.  &c.  &c.  DC :  aroenTOM.  CAPTOM. 

PRAEDA  NVMEI  .  ..  .  CAPTOM  AES 

PONDOD. 

This  inscription  is  of  the  year  of  Rome  4P4, 
bat  it  is  coiyectaved  ^at  die  orography  unde^ 
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went  sdme  sliglit  alterations  to  the  reign  of  die 
Emperor  Claadids^  when  the.  original  coltuM, 
tirhich  had  been  damaged  by  time,  was  removed, 
and  a  new  one  erected  in  it»  place,  with  the  ailftient 
inscription  engraved  npon  it.  The  letters  and 
words  in  small  print  were  inserted  conjectnrally 
by  liipsios,  to  snpi^y  the  voids  which  time  and 
accMent  have  occasioned  in  the  originaL  In  cor- 
rect Latin  it  wonld  rnn  thns : 

'Lcgioaes,  maumiuqae  magiairatas  coatris  effo^ont, 
MacdQm  pugnando  cepit — inque  eodem  magiatratu  protperc 
rem  na^ibua  mari  CoDaol  primua  gesait  Alaaaeaqae  niiTaks 
primua  ornavit  cumque  lis  na^ibua  clasaea  panicas  omnea 
paratiaaimaa  copiaa  Cartbaginiensca  praaaente  maximo  dicta- 
lore  ilkMrom  in  alto  mari  pugnando  vicit  ....  narea  tegii 
cum  aodia  aeptiremes  triremesque  naves  xx  captum  nttmmi 
,  •  «  .  argentum  captnm>  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  following  specimens  are  taken  from  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipios^  a  family  which  exhibits 
hi  llle  materials  and  ornaments  of  its  tombs,  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  its  epitaphs,  that  noUe 
simplicity  which  seems  so  long  to  have  distin- 
guished the  manners  of  its  members. 

,  CORNELIVS.  LVCIVS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS. 
GNAIVOD.  PATRE:  PROGNATVS:  FORTIS. 
VIR.  SAPIENSQ.  QVOjyS  FORMA  VIRTVTEI 
PARISVMA  FVIT— CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDI- 
LIS.   QVEI.    FVIT.  APVD.    VOS  FAVRASIA- 
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CISAVNA.  SAMNIO  CEPIT— SVBICIT  OMNE. 
LVCANAA.  OBSIDESQVE  ABDOVCIT  .... 

Cor:  Luc^  Scip:  Barb:  Cneio  ....  Cujus  forma  vir- 
tuti  parissima  (i.  e.  par)  fuit  ....  Cons :  Cens.  iBdilieque. 
qui  ...  .  omnem  Lucaniam  .  .  .  .-  abduxit. 

In  the  names  of  towns  die  nomina;iive  is  pnt 
for  the  accusative^  and  in  the  two  verbs  the  pr@^ 
sent  tense  is  employed  for  the  perfect ;  a  confusioGb 
which  proves  that  the  language  had  not  attained  a 
fall  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy  even  in  the 
year  480.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress  during  the  years  immediately  subsequent, 
a»  appears  from  the  following  epitaph  of  a  later 
daste,  as  it  belongs  to  the  son  o(Sc^  Barbatt^f 

HONCOINO.  PLOIRVME.  COSENTIONT. 
B.  DVONORO.  OPTVMO  FVISSE.  VIRO, 
LVCIOM.SCIPIONE.  FIUOS.  BARBATLCON- 
SOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS,  HIC.  FVET,  A.  HEC. 
CEPIT  COBSICA.ALEJIIAQVE.VRBE.PEPET. 

tempestatebus.  aide.  MERETO. 

HuDc  utiusn  plarimi  consentium  Roms  bonorum  optimum 
fuissevirum.  Lucium  Scipionem,  Filius  Barba(ti.  Cons: 
Cens :  CBdil :  hie  fuit  apud  vos.  Hie  cepit  Corsicam  Ale- 
riamque  urbem.    Dedit  Tempestatibus  eedem  merito.^ 

*  The  aathenticity  of  this  epitaph  has  been  disputed  by 
some  antiquaries,  but  it  is  now,  I  believe,  universaBy  ad* 
mitled. 
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L.  COilMCLfVil.  OH.  F.  6K.  SCII^ia  MAGN'A  SAPIENlttA, 

MVtTASaTE.  YiRTVTE?.  AETATE.  QVOM.  I^ARVA. 

POSIDET.  HOC.  SAXSVM.  QVOIEI.  VITA.  DRFECIT.  NON. 

H0N06.  HONORE.  IS.  HIC.  SITVS.  QVEI.  NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS.  fiST/VlRTVTE,  ANNOS  ONATVS  XX  IS. 
R.  .  .  IIS.  MANDATV  .  .  NE.  QVA.  IRATIS.  HONORS. 
QVEI.  MISrVS.  SIT.  MAKBATVS.  . 

Tim  epitaph  is  less  simple,  and  more  polished 
^ifta  the  preceding,  yet  in  language  inaccurate  and 
confuted. 

,.  .  «  Magnam  sapientiam  .  .  .  state  cum  .  »  poasidet 

•  •  .  cui qui  nunquam  ....  terris  mandatus^^ 

fie  quaeratis  qaominus  honos  sit  tnaadatus. 

The  word  kmos  is  taken  here  ki  two  different- 
senses,  and  signifies  either  the  honor  which  resnlts 
from  virtue,  or  that  which  accompanies  magistracy; 
the  former  Scipio  possessed,  his  age  did  not  allow 
him  to  attain  the  latter.  Mandatus  is  also  used 
ambigabnsly,  terris  mandatus;  koiios  mandatus. 

QVEI.  APICE.  INSIGNE  DIAUS.  FLAMINIS.  CESISTEL 

MORS.  PERFECIT.  TVA.  VT.  ESSENT.  OMNIA. 

BREVIA.  HONOS.  FAMA.  VIRTVSQVJ^. 

GLORIA.  ATQVE.  INGENIVM.  QVIBVS.  SEI. 

IN  LONOA  LICVISISET.  TIBI  VTIER.  VITA. 

FACILE.  FACTIS.  SVPERASES  GLORIAM 

MAJORVM.  QVA.  RE.  LVBENS.  TE.  IN.  GffEMIV: 

SCmO.  RECIPIT.  TERRA.  PVBLL  PROGNATVM. 

PVBLIO.  CORNELL 

Qui  apicem  insjgnem  j  .  .  .  gessistl^-^i  .  .  •  lieufsset 
iibi  uti  .  .  •  superasses  .....  je;remium  .  .  .  Cornelio. 
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Notwidtatafiidihg  s^aoie  c^ifunoB  b  tfa^  iterinit 
ndtions^  {he  ita|)rdyemeiit  in  the  langiiage  is  here 
Tery  visible;  the  expression  is  neat;  the  fienti-* 
ments  noble.  Pablios  Scipio  had  09  i^ildren,  bii| 
added  to  the  glorjr  df  the  nsmt  by  \h»  adopti^  ef 
the  Lesser  AirieaBufi. 


GN.  CORNELIVS.  GN.  F.  SCIPIO.  HISPANVS. 

PR.  Alb.  CVR.  Q.  T!l,  MIL.  II.  X.  VIR,  LI,  IVDHC 

jt,  Vm.  SAC.  FAa 

VlRTyTES.  GENERIS.  MIEIS.  MORIBVS.  ACCVMVLAVt. 

PROGENIEM.  GENVI.  FACTA.  PATRIS.  PETIEI. 

^-kAJOKVU.  OBTENVL  tAVDEM.  tT.  SIfiEL  ME.  ESSE 

CR^TVM. 

LAETENTVR.  STIRPEM.  NOBILITAVIT.  HONOR. 

Litibus' Judicandis  .  .  .  sacrfs  faciendis  .  .  .  meis  moil- 
bus facta  patris  aspexl Obtitiui  ...  sibi   .   .  . 

With  similar  marks  bf  an  imperfect  langdag^j 
this  inscription  equals,  perhaps  surpasses  the  prcn 
ceding  one  in  loftiness  of  sentiment.  Both  th6 
one  and  the  other  are  superior  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression to  the  epitaph  of  Afiicanus,  cdmpdi^d  by 
Ennius. 

Hie  est  ille  sUvSj  eui  nfemo  civi  aeque  hostis 
Quivit  pro  factis  reddere  oprae  pretiuoK 

Hie  reader  will  observe  in  most  of  these  sped- 
mens,  which  trace  the  language  down  to  the  year 
of  Rome  600,  a  neglect  of  the  accusative  terminar 
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tioa  ill  M;  tbe  Mdmwu  of  diphAosgt;  ^  ^ro- 
iiMiCiioaB  use  of  O  for  U ;   of  £  for  I ;  dP  d^ 
nominative  for  the  aocii$atiyey  and  sometimes  of 
tiie  preseot  for  the  past:  all  symptoms  of  a  dialect 
tending  to  modem  Italian.    Now^  if  the  language 
was  thus  unsettled  even  in  Rome  itself^  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  its  very  imperfect  state 
in  the  provinces.    Not  to  speak  of  the  tables  of 
Eogubinm  (which  Lami  supposes  to  be  of  the 
sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  age  of  Rome)  in 
which  we  find  PVSI  SVBRA  SCREHTO  EST 
(iicuti  supra  scriptum  est)  we  have  an  inscriptioii 
copied  firom  an  altar  found  in  the  sacred  graoe  of 
IHsaurum,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  dudeet 
then  current  in  the  country. 


7ERONIA  STATETIO  D£D£ 

UIBRO 

tibeio 

APOLENEl 

Apolliiii 

8ALVTE 

Salati 

PEL  MARICA 

I)e»  Mvnem 

MATBE.  MATVTA.  PONO  DE- 

Matri  Matute  dono  dederunt  Ma- 

BRO  MATRONA  MAMVRIA. 

trona,    Ice Paula  .... 

POLA.  LtVlA.  DEDA 

Pida,  &e. 

JVNONE  RE  .  .  .  MATRONA 

Junoni  regine  matronv 

PISAVRESI  nONO  PEDRO 

PUaureniei  dono  daderuftt 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  is  perusing- an 
inscription  in  modem  Italian, 

I  will  close  these  examples  with  two  specimens 
of  ancient  Latin,  the  one  a  prayer,  the  other  a^ 
epitaph,  both  of  wcjuisitc  beauty. 
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Jfm^  p(stt€tf  te  prec&r  fmje9oqne,  0H  tu  nmrio$ 
^i^os  immique,  *oiduertaiemy  vastitudinem^  admiiUh 
tern,  intemperiasqm  prohibemsy  uti  tu  frtigesy  Jru- 
menfa,  mreta,  wtguUaque  grmidkrey  heneqm  ecmrt^ 
masy  pastures  pecue^e,  saka  sermsds. 

This  form  of  prayer  is  taken  from  Cato,  and 
thoQgh  clad  in  modem  orthography,  yet  it  biteliiei 
die  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  early  ages. 

Hie  epitaph  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
VrbUalia  (anciently  Uris  Sahia,  a  town  near 
Tolentina,  in  Pkemm)  and  merits  the  encomium, 
which  JLanzi  bestows  upon  it^  per  l^aurea  drnpfydfi^ 
edekgama. 

a  TVRPIM.    p.  F.  HOR. 

C.  TVRPIDVS.  a  F.  SEVERVS.  F,  V.  A  XVL 

PARENTIBVS  PRAESIDIVM,  AMIQEIS.  GAVDIVJC) 

POI*UClTA.   PVERI.  VIRTVS.  INDIGNE.  OCCIDIT 

QVOIVS.  FATVM.  ACEKBVM ;   POPVLVS.  INDK5NE. 

TVLIT 
MAGNOQVB.  FUETV.  FVNVS.  PROSECVTVS.  CST. 

Friday^  September  the  third,  about  sevai  in 
the  morning,  we  set  out  from  Florence^  vxmSl  cross- 


'*  I  faave  8i4d  nothing  either  of  the  court  orihe'stiita  of 
«ociety  at  Vlorenee.  Our  ^vernment  had  ilot  acknowle4ged 
the  title  of  King  of  EPturia,  and  had  sent  no  minister  to  the 
new  iovere%o  J  we  had  therefore  no  regulal^iseans  of  prei* 
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iiig  the  fi^rtite  pkin  tbat  ^drdes  the  city^  directed 
our  fccHH^e  towftrd^  tibe  Apennines^  tbftt  rMe  befoi« 
tis  in  varioiis  brokeci  forms,  with  thefr  lower  re- 
gions gi^CT  and  inhabited,  and  their  npper  parts 
rocky,  brown,  and  desolate.    We  passed  throng 


sentatiozij  and  thought  proper  to  decline  the  of^rs  of  the 
French  minister  (Geh^ral  Clarke)  to  supply  thts^efioiencf. 

The  higher  classes  of  FUnrence  meet  every  evening  «t  the 
Cassino,  a  mode  of  intercourae  whieh  nearly  precludes  the 
necessity  of  domestic  visits.  Some  houses  how<:ver  were  still 
open  to  Strangers  i^hen  duly  illtrdduced,  liiiiot)^  b'thers  thUt 
of  Kadame  d^Afhamf.  The  cfelebrat^  Aljlef4  was  the^oul  erf 
this  circle}  that  is,  while  the  conversation  wa8\»n4ed  on  in 
Italian.  If  French  vras  spoken  he  observed  an  indignant  si- 
lence. In  this  respect  I  applaud  his  spirit  and  his  patriotism. 
'  We  praise  the  (Greeks  for  having  maititfHned  the  dignity  of 
their  divine  dialect  in  opposition  to  th^  niajeSty  di  the  impe- 
rial idiom  i  and  we  praise  them  Justly,  for  to  their  well- 
founded  pride  we  owe  in  pat t  the  possession  of  the  most  per- 
fect vehicle  of  thought  perhaps  ever  Invented':  and  shall  we 
censure  the  ItalianB,  if  speaking  the  most  harmonious  lan- 
guage known  among  civilized  nations,  they  reject  a  foreign 
jargon  with  contempt,  especially  when  thiit  jargon  is  made 
an  instrument  of  slavery  and  a  tool  of  ath^i^itf  ?  Happy 
wpuld  it  have  been  for  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
if  their  nobles  had  imitated  the  high-minded  Alfieri.  la 
tnKb>  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  devoted  countries,  French 
is  becfonse  the  cup  of  Circe  >  he  who  vimbibea  H,  forgets  his 
Qbd,  his  country,  his  very  nature,  and  beeomiB  Ejdeuri  de 
grege  p9rcit$. 
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Comply  a  nery  pmtty  Tillage.  It  is  rappufcd  td 
occapy  the  site  of  a  t&wn  cMeA  Ad  Sdaria^  wbtle 
4ie  river  that  intersects  it^  and  anbther  stream  tiftat 
£dl8  into  the  farmer  a  little  abov«  it,  relaki  their 
ancient  names^  and  are  edited  the  Bisenzio  miA 
Marim* 

We  changed  horses  at  Prato,  a  po^  and  a  half 
from  Florence,  an  episcopal  tovrn  n«>t  large^  hut 
^eU  bniit  and  lively.  It  has  tet^risil  manufai^ttres*' 
Its  j»iBcipal  'sqtare  is  called  the  Pia^^^  de  Mer^ 
eataky  and  its  greatest  ortiatneht  is  tb^  cathedtal^ 
dn  edifice  of  marble  but  of  a  style  heavy  and  bor«^ 
dering  npon  Saxon.  A  soit  of  pulpit,  placed  at 
dne  of  its  angles  on  the  outside,  all  of  fine  itiffrMe, 
teith  its  canopy,  is  of  a  graeeftil  form,  and  pre- 
sents some  well-wronght  but  singular  groups  dn 
itspannels. 

We  tiekt  came  tb  Pisi&ia^  a  stage  ^nd  ^  h$lf 
fak^her  on,  an  aticient  city,  still  retaining  its  an- 
cient name,  at  l^wt  with  a  slight  variation  (the 
omission  of  the  r  in  Pistoria)  ;  it  is,  as  all  the  old 
fowns  of  Italy  are,  an  episcopal  see,  is  remArkablf 
well  built,  and  froiii  the  unusual  wideness  of  its 
streets,  and  the  solidity  of  its  edifices,  appears  both 
airy  and  magnificent.  Among  these  buildings  the 
principal  are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  called  Del 
Umilt&i  and  the  seminaxy.    Ite  dome  of  the  first. 
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tbe  front,  or  rather  the  vestibiile  of  liie  neeomi, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  thirds  are  much 
admired*    I  must  observe,  that  tbe  es^UishmeBte 
called  semiofoies  in  Italy  and  in  France,  are  not 
merely  academies  or  schools,  but  collies,  where 
the  young  clergy  are  instructed  in  the  peculiar 
duties  d:  their  profession,  nnder  the  inspection  of 
the  bishop,  dnring  three  years  previous  to  tbe  time 
of  their  receiving  holy  orders.  Hence  each  diocese 
Ins  its  seminary,  whidi  is  always  in  tbe  episcopal 
city^  and  generally  contiguous  to  the  bishop's  pa* 
lace.    There  are  two  pubUc  libraries.    Pkimay 
though  ancient,  can  boast  of  no  antiquities^  nmr 
indeed  of  any  classical  distinction,  unless  the  de- 
feat and  destruction  of  Catiline  and  his  band  of 
rebids,  which  took  place  in  its  territory,  can  be 
deemed  a  trophy.     Tbe  river  Ambrone  flows  close 
to  the  town.     The  country  around  is  not  only  fer- 
tile aiid  well  cultivated,  but  unusually  picturesque; 
on  the  one  side  lie  rich  plains^  on  the  other  rises  a 
ridge  of  hills,  that  partake  all  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  parent  Apennines,  and  present  towns 
villages,  and  villas,  rising  in  the  midst  of  woods 
along  their  sides,  with  churches,  convents^  aad 
castlea,  crowning  their  summits. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Pistoia,  we  quitted  tbe 
plain  of  Florence^  and  entering  a  defile,  continued 
for  some  miles  to  Tvind  between  steep  hiUs^  all 
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WETing  widi  foliage  and  enlivened  by  hatntations^ 
Shortly  after  we  crossed  the  steep  at  SermaUCy  2goA 
were  much  strack  with  the  romantic  villages  txA 
castles  that  crown  its  pinnacles :  then  descendinf^ 
into  another  plain,  we  changed  horses  at  Bergiano^ 
and  passed  through  Pescia,  a  small  but  very  neat 
town  with  a  handsome  bridge  over  a  river  of  tbo 
same  appellation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  road  which  we  are  now  on,  is  the  ancknt 
communication  between  Florence  and  huccay  and 
Aat  Fescia  corresponds  to  a  place  called  Ad  Mar*- 
tisiftom  a  temple  whose  ruins  were  probably  em«^ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  modem  town* 
At  no  great  distance  from  Peseta^  the  road  tra- 
verses another  ridge  of  hills  shaded  by  groves  of 
oak  and  chestnut.  Descending  thence^  we  crossed 
a  most  fertile  plain  for  about  five  miles,  ^nd  aA. 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  entered  Lwca. 


LUCCA. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy ; 
the  era  of  its  foundation  and  the  name  of  the 
founder,  are  equally  unknown ;  it  belonged  or^i^ 
nally  to  the  Etrurians^  and  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Ligiirians.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Ro« 
mans^  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years;  before 
the  buth  of  our  Lord,  and  from  that  penod  b^ai^ 
to  rise  in  importance  find  in  cdebrity.    Hie  most 
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remarkable  event  however  that  distm§;Qfabed  it  m 
fncient  tioies  was  the  interview  which  took  place 
t(ere  between  Caesar^  Pompey,  and  Crassos;  i|n 
interview  which  attracted  half  the  senate  and  fto^ 
lulity  of  {loane,  and  for  a  time  gave  to  a  provincial 
town  the  ponip  and  splendor  of  the  Capital.  Hie 
feiljBqn  whfeh  ii^o^d  CaE^ar  to  fix  npcnai  Lucca  for 
tbi«  interview,  w^s  h^cavse  being  in  Ligoria  it  ww 
9^  h^  province,  ^nd  ^yipg  at  the  same  time  on  tbc^ 
foitthesa  sidq  of  the  ^pinmiies,  it  might  be  visited 
by  bis  ^i^ndft  ai^  paft^^ps  from  {jLqme  wkho^ 
iocQuvenkm^e. 

Fr^m  the  f^U  of  the  empire,  or  rather  from^  the. 
ddstraction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotha^  Lucea 
semis  to  have  h&m  gavfemed  by  piiaces  of  its  own« 
FroM  one  of  these  pmcea  or  dnkes^  Adalb&rUk  id 
Riccoy  who  reigned  ia  the  beginning  of  the  tentb 
century,  the  royal  family  of  England  is  supposed^ 
by  Miiratoriy  to  have  derived  its  origin  through 
the  princes  of  Este.  The  magnanimous  Countess 
Matilda,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
Ita)y  Airing  the  eleventh  century,  and  rendered 
,  tfee  Roman  See  swch  fenportant  services,  wa* 
b<wm '  jfft-iacess  of  JLuiea.  Prom  the  death  of 
this  ptfweess  wWch  took  pkce  in  tibe  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  eentory,-  iLuooa  has  enjoy«d>  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  intervals  of  domestic 
usurpation,  the  honors  of  independence  and  the 
advantages  of  a  republicaa  goveraiiient*    These 
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fir^t  plai^  in  the  cleanli^e^a  qf  tb«  9tre^5  wd 
ift  the  e^c^Uent  police  e^tabli^hecl  iH  tbe  city ;  i»/ 
tb^.  ii^^cjujstry  pf  the  inbahit^uts,  qiqipl  ii»  tfa«^  high 
oul^yatioa  of  the  C4^untry ;  in  th^  ge^ml  a^cmfity 
and  confitleiiai  thtt  ireiga  Dot  in  tbt  to^ro  otily^ 
b»t  even  m  the  villages  ftnd  tha  reoesae^  of  tbei 
^ioontains ;  ^nd  in  fin^e^  m  tbf^  eisitmordiaacy  po- 
lotion  of  th^  territory^  apd  in  the  ease  and  the. 
Qpnlence  of  its  inhabitapts.    The  goverommt  i». 
strictly  ^ritfopratical,  b^t  the  pqhility  wkQ  fe»giw» 
it:  ar^  distingfiinhed  ndther  by  titles  mv  pt wii<g»a: 
theitf  only  prerogative  is  their  birth — thn  ipwt  nftr 
tural  ai^d  le^^t  enviable  of  ^U  persxmal  disthMitims* 
In  this  respect,  indedl,  t^Lvoebm  like  ^Yetmn 
tiam  seem  tp  havQ  i^bented  irh^  m^^mai  qf  theuT' 
common  ancestor^  the  ISi^nP^nSj  wd  iiQ)m>9f4(9fi8«^ 
ing  like  them  the  privilege  of  blood,  give  it  rank 
and  pr^eminewce^  witbdfift  e^cwmbeTOg  it  vith 
pag^wtry  and  parftdej  (^i  J^w^m  m  i^m 

Ow  advaat^e  the  Jjn/cdmi  ^oy  p^iUar  to 
themsqiv^,  an  adva**«g^  wbieh,  thongb  IMgWy 
desirable,  was  aeldom  attained  by  die  anoent 
commonwealths,  whether  Greek  or.  Momm.;-^ 
the  cordial  and  wintermpted  union  of  the  people 

*Tac.  Ann.  XV.  SI. 
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MnA  dieir  govenmn.    Pnblic  good  seems  at  Lucca 
to  be  tbe  prime^  the  only  object  of  goyernment^ 
wkfaout  the  least  indirect  glance  at  either  private 
interest  or  even  corporate  distinction.    With  mo« 
tives  so  pore,  and  conduct  so  disinterested,  tbe 
nobles  ave  justly  considered  as  the  fathers  of  the 
sepnblic,  and  are  looked  np  to  with  sentiments  df 
gmtitode  and  of  reverence.     One  of  the  graiMl 
featui«8  of  troe  republican  liberty,  the  constant  and 
perpetoai  predominance  of  the  law,  is  here  pecnli- 
«iy  visible.    It  protects  all  withont  distinction, 
and  deprives  all  alike  of  the  means  of  attack  or  an- 
noyaMe;  hence  the  noble  as  well  as  the  plebeian  is 
disaniied,  and  like  the  Romans  of  old,  obliged  to 
kok  not  to  his  sword  bnt  to  the  law  for  defence  and 
redress  $  die  least  deviation  from  justice  meets  widi 
proB^  and  rigorous  punishmiMt. 

At  Ztuxa,  as  in  England,  rank  is  no  protection  $ 
it  only  rmders  the  offence  and  the  pnnishnient 
more  notorious.  Hence,  though  the  people  have 
much  of  the  courage,  perhaps  of  the  fierceness,  of 
liberty,  yet  crimes  and  deeds  of  violence  are  rare^ 
and  the  quarrels  and  murders  that  so  often  occur' 
in^  other  cities  .of  Italy  are  here  unkirown  ;  a  cir^ 
comttance  that  proves,  if  proofs  were  wanting^ 
that  the  Italians  owe  their  vices  to  the  negligence^ 
tl^e  folly,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  wicked* 
ness  of  their  governments.  Another  vice  with 
which  the  Italians  are  reproached  (unjustly  in  my 
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^pinioa)  icUeoess^  and  its  cottcorojtajftt  heggatf^ 
are  banished  from  Lucca  aod  its  territQ^y^    None 
even  among  the  nobles  ai^>ear  exorhitantlf  rii^  . 
but  nqne  seem  poor;  the  taxes  a];e  lights  pi«)lfi* ; 
sions  cheap,  and  competency  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  individoal. 

.  The  territory  of  Zucca  is  about  forty*dir«e 
English  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breidthi 
of  this  territory  abont  two-thirds  are  compriaied  m 
the  mountains  and  defiles^  the  remainder  &rm» 
th,e  delicious  plain  immediately  round  the  c^ty. 
Now  this  little  territory  contains  a  jkipulatioa  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souUir  a 
population  far  surpassing  that  of  double  the  same 
extent  in  the  neighboring  pjrovinc^^  though  un- 
der the  same  climate,  and  blest  with  superipr  f<pr* 
tility.  The  difference  so  honorable  to  Lucca  is 
the,  result,  and  at  the  s^^e  time  the  elogium,  of 
republican  government*  But  why  should  I  en^ 
large,  upon  the  liberty  and  the  prosperity  &£ 
Lucca  ?  The  republic  of  Lucca  like  Rome  and 
Athens,  is  now  a  name.  The  French  cursed  it 
with  their  protection ;  at  their  approach^  Liberty 
vanished  and  prosperity  withered  away.  These 
generous  allies  only  changed  the .  &rm  of  govern^ 
ment,  quartered  ^ftw  regiments  on  the  town^^  ob- 
liged the  inhabitants  to  clothe  and  pay  them,  and 
cried  out  Viva  la  Re^blicq. 

VOL.  Ill*  E  E 
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'  Hie  dty  of  Lucca  is  three  miles  in  dbrcmnfier- 
efioe>  snmHinded  by  a  rampart  beaatifully  planted 
all  areimd^  and  converted  into  a  spacions  and  de^ 
l^htfbl  public  walk^  for  there  is  room  for  cap- 
rkgesy  similar  bat  superior  to  the  ramparts  oi 
Douajfj  Camhraify  and  other  fortresses  in  Fn^ch 
and  Austrian  Flanders  preyions  to  the  late  war* 
These  walls  thus  coyered  with  lofty  trees  conceal 
the  city^  and  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  forest,  with  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  like 
an  abbey  rising  in  the  centre.  The  town  is  well 
built,  but  no  edifice  in  particular  can  be  considered 
as  remarkable^  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  the 
demth  century^  and  as  a  mixture  of  the  beary 
Saxon  style,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it,  and  the 
light  arabesque^  has  no  small  daim  even  to 
beauty.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  marble,  and 
omam^ted  with  rows  of  little  ardies.  La  the.  in- 
side the  buttresses  that  form  the  arcades  of  the 
nave  are  thick  and  clumsy ;  but  they  support  a 
second  range  of  arcades,  consistixig  of  pointed 
arches,  light  and  airy  in  themselves  and  orna* 
mented  with  fretwork  of  admirable  grace  and  de- 
licacy. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Lucca  is  a  mootb 
plain,  as  well  planted,  cultivated,  and  ^nbejlished^ 
as  incessant  industry  can  make  it.  The  remain* 
ing  part,  that  is,  the  principal  portion  of  the  re* 
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publican  tarritory,  is  monntainoM^  and  the  tra- 
Teller  baa  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  scenery 
on  his  way  ,to  the  celebrated  baths  of  Lucca. 
These  baths  are  abont  fourteen  miles  from  the 
city  in  a  north-westerly  direction^  in  the  windings 
of  the  Apennines.  The  road  to  them^  having  tra- 
versed the  plain  of  Lucca  watered  by  the  Serchiol 
still  continues  to  trace  its  banks,  and  at  Pante 
Arnoriano  enters  the  defile  through  whidi  Uta&L 
stream  descends  from  the  mountains.  This  bridge 
and  two  others  higher  up  are  of  a  very  singulai^ 
form,  consisting  of  two  very  high  arches,  very 
narrow,  extremely  steep  with  a  descent  in  ^  the 
middle  between  the  arches ;  they  are  calcu&ted 
only  for  foot  passengers  and  mules.  The  era  of 
their  construction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  erected  in  the  sixth 
century  by  Narses  ;  others  with  more  probability, 
assign  them  to  the  eleventh,  and  to  the  Countess 
Matilda.  Their  grotesque  appearance  harmonizes 
with  the  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds  them  j 
banks  lined  with  poplars,  bold  hills  covered  with 
woods,  churches  and  villas  glittering  through 
groves  of  cypress.  FVom  hence  the  defile  conti^ 
nues  without  interruption  to  the  baths,  while  the 
bordering  mountains  sometimes  advance  and 
sometimes  recede,  increasing  however  in  eleva-r 
tion  without  any  diminution  of  their  verdure  and 
foliage. 

£  £  S 
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The  village  of  Dei  Bagni  stands  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vaUey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scrchio ;  the 
baths  themselves^  with  the  lodging  houses  round 
tbem,  are  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  The  view 
from  thence  extends  over  a  dell  deep,  broken,  and 
shagged  with  trees ;  a  torrent  rolling  over  a  rocky 
bottom  ;  the  hills  all  clad  in  forests  of  chestnut ; 
at  a  distance  and  above  all  the  pyramidal  sum- 
mits of  the  cbud-^apped  Apennines.  The  baths 
are  indeed  in  the  very  heart  of  these  mountains, 
bat  surrounded  rather  with  the  beautiful  than  the 
grand  features  of  their  scenery.  These  baths  do 
mot  appear  to  be  a  place  of  gay  fashionable  resort, 
or  likely  to  furnish  much  social  amusement ;  but 
such  persons  as  retire  for  purposes  of  health  or 
improvement,  may  find  here  tolerable  accommo- 
dations, and  a  country  to  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque and  interesting.  The  road  from  Lucca 
is  good,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  sometimes 
too  narrow,  and  too  near  the  edge  of  the  precis 
pice. 

The  arts  and  sciences  that  generally  accompany 
Liberty,  have  long  flourished  at  Lucca  ;  so  much 
indeed,  that  these  republicans  are  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  more  sagacity^  and  better  adapted 
to  meiital  pursuits  than  the  other  Etrurians,  how- 
ever high  their  natural  advantages  in  this  respect 
are  rated.    The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  higher 
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class  at:  Lucca,  as  iii  England^  are  obliged  to  qua-* 
lify  themselves  for  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  are  therefore  impelled  to  improvement 
hy  a  stimulus  not  felt  in  other  Italian  govern-- 
ments.  This  circumstance  renders  information 
not  only  necessary  but  fashionable,  makes  it  a 
mark  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  diffuses  it  vety 
generally  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  accon»- 
panied  as  usual  by  a  spirit  of  order,  decency, 
cleanliness,  and  even  politeness,  which  raise  the 
Lucchesi  far  above  their  countrymen  not  blest  with 
a  similar  government. 

The  river  which  intersects  the  plain  and  al- 
most bathes  the  walls  of  Lucca  is  now  called  the 
SerchiOf  but  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  have  been 
anciently  named  the  Amar :  a  little  stream  not  far 
from  the  gate  of  Lucca  on  the  road  to  Pka^  still 
retains  the  appellation  of  Osore.  The  road  be- 
tween these  cities  runs  mostly  at  the  foot  of  high 
wooded  hills  over  a  rich  well-watered  level  thickly 
inhabited  aiid  extremely  well  cultivated. 
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CHAP.  xni. 


Pisa — its  History — Edifices — Baths — University — 
Part. 

Pisjt  appears  to  great  advantage  at  some  distance^ 
presenting  the  swelling  dome  of  its  cathedral^ 
attended  by  its  baptistery  on  one  side,  and  the 
singular  form  of  the  leaning  tower  on  the  other, 
'with  various  lesser  domes  and  towers  around  or  in 
perspective. 

lliis  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by 
the  neighboring  Apenmncs  on  the  north,  and  on 
the  south  open  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.    The  fancy 
loves  to  trace  the  origm  of  Pisa  back  to  the  storied 
period  that  followed  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  con- 
nect  its   history,  with  the  fate  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  and  particularly  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  venerable  Nestor.    This  commencement  which 
at  first  sight  appears  like  a  classic  tale  framed 
merely  to   amuse  the  imagination,    rests    upon 
the  authority  of  Strabo,*  and   may  be   admit* 

♦Lib.  V, 
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ted  at/ resist  as  a  probalnlity.      At  all  events 
the 

Alphes  ab  oi%ine  Fi^m 
Vrha  Btnisci^  8olo^ 


enjoys  the  doable  glory  of  bdng  one  of  liife  most 
ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and*  of  deriving  its  name 
and  its  origin  from  the  Olyn^  Pisa  on  the  banks 
td  iSat  Alpheus. 

Thoi]^h  always  omsiderable^  whether  as  fbinir 
mg  one  of  the  Etruscan  tribes  or  afterwards  hoBoned 
with  a  Roman  colony,  yet  Pisa  did  not  arrive  at 
the  zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records  dPandelit 
times  were  closed,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  a^ 
liberty  seemed  for  ever  bmried  nnder  the  mins  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  At  that  period, 
aj^parently  so  nnpropitioas,  the  flame  hvan^  forth, 
and  again  kindled  the  slumbering  spirit  of  Italian 
freedom.  Pisa  was  not  the  last  that  ronsed  itsdf 
to  activity ;  it  asserted  its  independence  at  an  early 
period,  and  in  the  tenth  century  biassed  forth  in  aU 
the  glory  of  a  mighty  and  victorious  republic.  Its 
numerous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on  the  M editei^ 
ranean ;  and  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  Saracens  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  sovereign  of 
Carthage  bowed  beneath  its  power.  Captive  king^ 
appeared  before  its  senate ;  the  Franks  inPakstine 
and  in  E^ffpt  owed  their  safety  to  its  prowess;  and 
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Naples  KoAPalermo  saw  its  flags  unfurled  on  dieir 
towers.  Pontiffs  and  Emperors  courted  its  alliance 
and  acknowledged  its  effective  services ;  and  the 
glory  of  Pisa,  twice  ten  centuries  after  its  founda- 
tion, e,clipsed  the  fame  of  its  Grecian  parent,  and 
indeed  rivalled  the  achievements  of  Sparta  herself^ 
and  of  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  united. 

During  this  era  of  glory,  not  conquest  only  but 
conunerce  introduced  opulence  and  splendor  into 
the  city ;  it  walls  were  extended  and  strengthened; 
its  streets  were  widened  and  adorned  with  palaces, 
and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magnificenee 
lliat  even  now  astonishes  the  traveller,  and  attests 
the  former  fortunes  of  Pisa.  A  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  filled  its 
vast  precincts  with  life  and  animation,  and  spread 
fertility  and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such 
was  its  state  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,^  and  great 
part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  after  which  the 
usurpation  of  domestic  tyrants  first,  and  next  the 
victories  of  the  Genoese  broke  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens.  Then  the  treachery  of  its  princes,  with 
the  interference  and  deceitful  politics  of  France, 
undermined  its  freedom,  and. a  length  the  intrigues 
of  the  Medki  completed  its  ruin,  and  enslaved  it 
to  its  rival  Fhretice. 

JLiberty  bad  now  fled  for  ever  from  Pisa^  and 
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commerce,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  enterprise, 
soon  followed :  languor  and  despair  spread  theii^ 
deadening  influence  over  the  city  and  its  territory, 
and  still  continue  to  prey  upon  its  resources.  While 
the  neighboring  Zwecflf,  not  so  glorious  but  more 
fortunate  still  retains  its  opulence  and  its  popula- 
tion, Pisa^  enslaved  and  impoverished,  can  count 
only  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  within  the  wide 
circumference  of  her  walls ;  a  number  which  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  man  one-half  of  her  gallies,  or  to  guard 
her  ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the  night* 

At  the  very  same  period  when  the  streets  of 
Pisa  were  crowded  with  citizens.  Sienna  counted 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  Bxid  Florence 
herself  could  boast  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
These  cities  were  then  three  independent  republics. 
The  two  former  were  subjugated  by  the  latter,  arid 
were  soon  reduced,  the  one  to  thirty,  the  other  to 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Victorious  Florence 
is  in  her  turn  enslaved  by  her  dukes ;  and,  lo ! 
four  hundred  thousand  free  citizens  dwindled  into 
sixty  thousand  slaves ! 

Pisa  covers  an  enclosure  of  near  seven  miles 
in  circumference ;  the  river  intersects  and  divides 
it  in^  two  parts  nearly  equal ;  the  quays  on  both 
sides  are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  general  stately 
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and  handsome,  and  united^by  three  bridges,  one  of 
trhich  (that  m  the  middle)  is  of  marble.  As  the 
stream  bends  a  little  in  its  course,  it  gives  a  flight 
curve  to  the  streets  that  border  it,  and  adds  so 
much  to  the  effect  and  beanty  of  the  perspective^ 
that  some  travellers  prefer  the  Lungamo  (for  so  the 
quays  are  called)  of  Pisa  to  that  at  Florence.  Tlic 
streets  are  wide,  particularly  well  paved,  with 
raised  flags  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  houses 
are  lojfty  and  good  loc^ng.  There  are  several 
palaces,  not  deficient  dither  in  style  or  magnificence. 

Among  its  churches  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
observe  a  singular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Arm, 
called  Santa  Maria  della  Spina*  (from  part  of  our 
Saviour*s  crown  of  thorns  said  fx>  be  preserved 
there)  it  is  nearly  square,  low,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance whimsical  and  grotesque  rather  than  beautifiil. 
It  is  cased  with  black  and  white  marble.  Two 
great  doors  with  round  arches  form  its  entrance : 
over  each  portal  rises  a  pediment ;  the  other  end 
is  surmounted  by  three  obelisks  crowned  with 
'  atatnes ;  the  comers,  the  gable  ends,  and  indeed  • 
the  side  walls  are  decorated  with  pinnacles,  con- 
sisting each  of  four  little  marble  pillars  supporting 
as  tnany  pointed  arches  with  thdr  angular  gables. 


*  Supposed  to  liave  been  erected  An.  l^So,  add  repaired 
An.  ISOO. 
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and  forming  a  canc^y  to  a  statue  standing  in  ^ 
ihiddle  of  Xht  pillars ;  they  all  terminate  in  little 
obelisks  adorned  with  fretwork.  I  mention  this 
building  merely  for  its  singularity  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  species  of  architecture  which  the 
Italians  called  Gotico  Moresco,  introduced  into  Italy 
in  the  eleyentb  century,  and  as  its  name  seems  to 
import,  probably  borrowed  from  the  East  by  the 
merchants  of  the  commercial  republics.* 

But  the  finest  group  of  buildings  of  this  de- 
scription perhaps  in  the  world,  is  that  which  Pisa 
presents  to  the  contemplation  of  tibe  travell^  in  her 
Cathedral,  and  its  attendant  edifices,  the  baptistery^ 
the  belfry,  and  the  cemetery.  These  fabrics  are 
totally  detached,  occupy  a  very  considerable  space, 
and  derive  from  their  insulated  site,  an  additional 
magnificence.  They  are  all  of  the  same  materials, 
that  is,  of  marble,  all  nearly  of  the  same  era,  and 
excepting  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture. 

The  cathedral  is  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient.  It  was  begun  in  the  middle  and  finished 
before  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  century.   It  stands 

*  I  must  here  observe,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  species 
of  Gothic — the  Gotico  Martsco  and  the  GoiUo  Tedetco;  the 
former  may  have  been  imported  from  the  East  j  the  latter 
seems,  as  its  name  implies^  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Germans.  The  latter  appears  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  former. 
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on  a  platform  raised  five  steps  above  the  level  d 
the  ground^  and  formed  of  great  flags  of  marble. 
The  sides  are  divided  into  three  stories^  all  adorned 
with  marble  half-pillars ;   the  undermost  support 
a  row  of  arches;   the  second  a  cornice  under 
the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  the  third  bear  another  row 
of  arches  and  the  roof  of  the  nave.    The  front 
consists  of  five  stories,  formed  all  of  half-pillars 
supporting  semicircular  arches ;  the  cornices  of  the 
firsts  second,  and  fourth  stories,  run  all  round  the 
edifice :  the  third  story  occupies  the  space  which 
corresponds  with  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  the 
fifth  is  contained  in  the  pediment.     In  the  central 
point  of  section  (for  the  church  forms  a  Latin 
cross)  rises  the  dome  supported  by  columns  and 
arches,  which  are   adorned  with  pediments  and 
pinnacles  surmounted  with  statues.    The  dome  it- 
self is  low  and  elliptic.     The  interior  consists  of  a 
tiave  and  double  aisles,  with  choir  and  transept. 
The  aisles  are  formed  by  four  rows  of  columns  of 
oriental  granite.     The  altar  and  the  pulpit  rest 
upon  porphyry  pillars;   the   gallery  around  the 
dome  is  in  a  very  light  and  airy  style.     The  roof 
of  the  church  is  not  arched,  but  of  wood  divided 
into  compartments,  and  gilt;  a  mode  extremely 
ancient,   and   observable   in   many  of  the  early 
churches.*  The  doors  are  bronze,  finely  sculptured, 

*  This  edifice  has  been  damaged  by  fires  more  than  onoe» 
but  always  repaired  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  its  original  form  and  ornaments. 
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tliough  inferior  in  boldness  of  relieoa  and  delicacjr 
of  touch  to  those  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence^ 
There  are  several  pictures  of  eminent  masters; 
but  the  insignificance  of  the  subjects,  which  are 
too  often  obscure  and  l^endary,  takes  away  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  interest  which  they  mi^ft 
otherwise  inspire. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  this  immense 
ikbric  was  illmninated,  in  compliment  to  the  king 
of  Etruria,  who  was  expected  to  offer  up  his  de- 
votions there  on  his  arrival  from  Florence.  Am 
the  tapers  were  almost  innumerable,  and  their  ar- 
rangement extremely  beautiful^  the  effect  was  to 
us  at  least  novel  and  astonishing.  Illuminations 
indeed,  whether  in  churches  or  in  theatres,  are  no 
where  so  well  managed  as  in  Italy ;  no  expense 
is  spared ;  tapers  are  squandered  with  prodiga- 
lity ;  all  the  architectural  varieties  of  the  hall  or 
edifice  are  marked  by  lights  y  and  the  curves  of 
the  arches,  the  lines  of  the  cornices,  and  the  flou- 
rishes of  the  capitals,  are  converted  into  so  many 
waving  flames ;  so  that  we  no  where  meet  with 
such  magnificent  shews  and  surprising  combina- 
tions of  lights  as  at  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the 
pther  great  cities  of  Italy. 

The  Baptistery,  which,  as  in  all  the  ancient 
Italian  churches,  is  s^arated  from  the  cathedral^ 
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stands  about  fifty  paoes  from  it  Ml  in  front.    It 
is  raised  on  divee  steps,  is  drcolar^  and  snnnomited 
with  a  gracefnl  dome.    It  has  two  stories,  formed 
of  half-piUars  supporting  round  arches ;  the  nn* 
detmost  is  termioated  by  a  bold  condoe ;  the  se-  - 
cond,  whcane  the  pillars  stand  closer,  and  the  arches 
are  flfmaller,  rons  np  into  numberless  high  pedi- 
ments and  pinnacles,  all  topped  by  statues.    Above 
these,  rises  a  third  story  without  either  pillat^  or 
arches,  but  losing  itself  in  high  pointed  pediments  * 
with  pinnacles,  crowned  again  with  statues  without  ^ 
number.     The  dome  is  intersected  by  long  lines 
of  very  prominent  stone  fretwork,  all  meeting  in* 
a  Uttle  cornice  near  the  top,  and  terminatii^  in* 
another  little  dome  which  bean  a  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  titular  saint  of  all  tach 
edifices.    The  interior  is  admired  for  its  propor- 
tion. Eight  granite  columns  form  the  under  story, 
which   supports  a*  second  composed^  of  sixteen 
marble  pillars  ;  on  this  rests  the  dome.    Tlie  ambo 
or  desk  for  reading  is  of  most  beantifnl  marUe, 
upheld  by  ten  little  granite  pillars,  and  adorned 
with  basso  relievos^  remarkable  rather  for  the  era 
and*  the  sculptor  than  for  their  intrinsic  merit* 
The  font  is  also  marble,  a  great  octagon  vase, 
raised  on  three  steps  and  divided  into  five  com-^ 
partments,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  middle. 
The  dome  is  famous  for  its  echo ;  the  sides  pro- 
duce the  well-known  effeqt  of  whispering  galle* 
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riea.  Tbk  edifice^  which  is  the  commooi  baptis- 
tery of  the  dty  aa  there  ia  no  other  font  in  PUa^ 
waa  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  the  dtizena  sA  large^  who^  by  a  yolimtaFy 
pnbacription  of  a  farwo  of  each^  defrayed  the  ex* 
pmaes. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Campanile  or  belfry^ 
whidi  is  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.    Ife 
staods  at  the  end  of  the  cathedral  opposite  to  the 
biiptiatery^  at  abont  the  ssune  distance.    It  consists 
of  eight  stories,  formed  of  arches  supported  by 
pilliffiB,  and  divided  by  cbmices.    Tlie  undermost 
is  closed  up^  the  six  others  are  open  galleries^  and* 
the  uppermost  ia  of  leas  diameter^  because  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  inward  wall^  and  sunronndedr 
not  by  a  gallery  but  by  an  iron  balustrade  only«^ 
The  elevation  of  the  whole  is  about  one  hundred, 
and  eighty  feet    The  staircase  winds  through  the 
inward  wall. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are 
gracefol^  and  its  materials  which  are  marble^  add 
to  its  beauty;  but  its  grand  distinction,  which, 
alone  gives  it  so  much  celebrity,  is  a  defect  whioh 
disparages  the,  work,  though  it  may  ^ohance  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  by  its.  novelty  arrest  the 
attention.    I  allude  to  its  inclination,  which  ex- 
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ceeds  fotirteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
cause  of  this  architectural  phenomenon  has  occa^ 
sioned  some  debate^  while  many  ascribe  it  to  acci- 
dent^  and  many  to  design ;  the  former  is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion*  The  ground  at  Pisa 
and  all  around  it^  is  rather  wet  and  swampy,  and 
may  easily  have  yielded  under  edifices  of  such 
elevation  and  weight ;  and  indeed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  cathedral  stud  baptistery  themselves 
have  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  indination 
southward ;  a  circumstance  which  if  ascertained^ 
as  it  easily  might  be,  would  leave  no  doubt^  if 
any  could  be  supposed  to  remain,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  deviation  from  perpendicularity  observable 
^in  the  Campanile.  However^  though  the  unequal 
sinking  of  the  foundation  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  singularity,  it  yet  appears  that  it  took  place 
before  the  termination  of  the  edifice ;  and  that  the 
architect  had  the  courage  to  continue  the  work, 
notwithstanding  so  alarming  a  symptom,  and  the 
skill  to  counteract  its  consequences.  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  observation,  that  the  uppermost 
story  diverges  much  less  from  the  perpendicular 
line  than  the  others,  and  seems  to  have  been  con* 
structed  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise.  A  French  tra- 
veller can'ies  this  idea  still  farther,  and  supposing 
that  the  foundation  gave  way  when  the  edifice  had 
been  raised  to  the  fomth  story,  pretends  that  the 
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architect  to  restore  the  eqoilibriam^  gave  the  pillars 
on  the  leaning  side  a  greater  elevation,  lliis  re- 
presentation,  as  far  as  it  regards  the.  fifth  and  six 
stories^  is  inaccnrate.  At  all  events,  whatever 
cause  produced  the  effect,  the  result  equally 
evinces  the  solidity  of  the  edifice  and  the  judgment 
of  the  architect,  as  it  has  now  stood  more  than  six 
hundred  years  without  the  least  appearance  of 
fissure  or  decay. 

Kuituraque  semper 
Stat  (mirum)  moles.  Luc.  lib.  iv. 

The   three  edifices  which   I  have  described, 
stand  in  a  line,  .and  appear  together  in  full  view ; 
but  the  cemetery  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  baptistery,  and  seems  rather  a  grand 
boundary  than  a  detached  edifice.     It  is  raised 
lik6  the  others  on  steps,  and  is  adorned  like  the 
undermost  story  of  the  cathedral,  with  pillars  and 
arches  and  a  similar  cornice.     The  gate  is  deco- 
rated with  high  pinnacles.     Within  is  an  oblong 
square,  enclosed  in  a  most  magnificent  gallery  or 
cloister,  formed  of  sixty-two  arcades,  or  rather 
windows,  of  the  most  airy  and  delicate  Gothic' 
work  imaginable.     This  gallery  is  both  lofty  and 
wide,  flagged,  and  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  paintings  almost  as  ancient  as  the 
edifice,   and  highly  interesting,   because  forming 
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part  of  ihe  history  of  the  art  itself.  It  is  also  ihr- 
mshed  with  many  Roman  sarcophagi  and  inscrip- 
tions,  and  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  several  il- 
faistrions  persons^  natives  of  Pisa,  and  foreigners. 
The  space  enclosed  is  or  rather  was,  the  common 
bnrial  place  of  the  whole  city ;  it  is  filled  to  the 
d^th  of  ten  feet  with  earth  bronght  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  the  gallies  of  Pisa  in  the  twelfth 
centnry^  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiar 
quality  of  corroding  the  bodies  deposited  in  it, 
and  destroying  them  in  twice  twenty-four  hours  ; 
an  advantage  highly  desirable  in  such  crowded  re- 
positories of  putrefying  carcases. 

The  quantity  of  marble  contained  in  these  fo«r 
immense  edifices^  and  the  number  of  pillars  &at^ 
ployed  in  their  decoration  are  truly  astonishing. 
The  latter,  some  suppose  to  have  been  taken 
from  ancient  edifices,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Pisa  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  they 
cite  an  expression  of  Strabo,  which  however  ap- 
plies not  to  edifices,  but  to  quarries.^f*    The  great 


*  The  name  of  Campo  Santo,  which  is  gencraUy  appn>«> 
priated  to  this  cemetery^  refers  to  this  earth. 

f  Aoxh  J*  Ti}  TCo*>jis  £vrv^rj<ral  itore,  xa)  vvv  oux  dh^fh  hi  rjs 
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rarietf  of  m£|rfale  of  which  d^se  ccdmnnt  are 
fonned^  and  the  rarity  and  value  of  aomi^  give 
them  an  apparent  claim  to  antiquity ;  thoi^h  it 
dpes  not  appear  that  they  belonged  to  any  edi^ 
fices  either  in  this,  city  or  in  its  vicinity.  They 
may  have  been  imported  by  the  Pisan  gallies  in 
their  triumphant  returns  from  Mqjc^ca,  Sar^ma^ 
Corsica,  Canhage,  Sicily^  and  Naples;  and  may 
perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  monuments  of  t\x(^ 
victories  of  this  once  powerful  republic^  than  as 
remains  of  its  municipal  magnificence  under  the 
Romans. 

1  have  said  that  the  Campo  Santo  was  the  oe^ 
Bietery^  because  by  an  edict  of  the  emperqr  Leo- 
pold while  Grand  Dcdce  of  Tuscany ,  cemeteries 
and  indeed  all  places  of  intermi^t  within  the  pre- 
dncts  of  cities  and  to^nis  were  prohibited ;  a  re« 
gnlation  so  salutary  as  to  deserve  universal  adop-* 
tion,  though  it  was  leas  necessary  perhaps  at  Pisa^ 
than  m  any  other  city.^ 

*  A  late  most  respectable  author^  who  has  generously xde» 
voted  his  time  acMi  his  talents  to  the  support  or  rather  to  the 
restoration  of  religion  among  his  countrymen^  defends  the 
common  practtee  with  great  eloquence  and  effect.*  He  had 
beheld  with  horror  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tomb,  the 

*  Mo&s  Cfaateaabriand  iu  bis  excellent  work»  eotided,  Oeoi  du  Christian 
mhmit*    Vd.  iv.  p.  72.— Porit  £<2tttoii,  1902^  . 
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Ia  speakiiig  of  the  style  of  this  group  of  tdi- 
fioes^  I  have,  in  conformity  with  other  travdkn^ 
used  the  epithet  Gothic^  though,  even  in  its  usual 
aooeptation  in  ardiitectural  language,  not  qaiftt 
aj^ropriate  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  com>- 
posite  style  formed  of  Roman  orders,  cormpted 
and  intermingled  with  Saracenic  decoradonsi. 
Urns,  the  open  galleries  of  the  CampanUcy  and  ^ 
%mt  and  third  stories  of  the  cathedral,  with  thf 
first  and  second  of  the  baptistery,  and  all  the  eXf 
terior  of  the  cemetery>  are  formed  of  semidrcolar 
arches  resting  upon  pillars;  a  mode  introduced 
about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  very  generally 
adopted  in  the  era  of  Constantine,  and  altoost 
universally  prevalent  both  in  the  east  and  west, 
for  a  thousand,  perhaps  twelve  hundred  years  ^StBt* 
wards,  and  not  entirely  laid  aside  even  in  our  times, 
in  the  Campatdk  therefore,  as  in  the  stories  above- 
mentioned,  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  that  can 

eontemptuottt  forms  of  d»ie  interment,  the  fttheisttc  senteace 
inscribed  over  the  grave  during  the  revolution,  and  he  tam- 
ed with  delight  to  the  affectionate,  the  decent^  the  consoling 
rites  of  christian  sepulture.  May  these  rites  remain  for  ever! 
May  the  song  of  praise,  the  lesson  of  lamentation  and  com- 
fort, and  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  ever  accompany  the  Chris- 
tian to  his  grave  j  and  wherever  the  Faithful  repose^  may  the 
standard  of  hope^  the  pledge  of  immortality,  the  trophy  of 
Victory,  the  CROSS,  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  tombs  to  pro- 
claim aloud  that  D§aih  shaU  lote  itt  $imt,  and  that  the  grave 
mHM  gw€  up  it$  eaptwti. 
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Strictly  be  called  Gplliic,    The  arches  of  the  gal- 
ley that  snrronnds  th^  dome  of  the  cathedral  §&* 
temally^  are  neither  pointed  nor  rounds  but  pf  t^^ 
fona  of  a  fig-leaf;  above  each  rises  a  pediment 
very  narrow  and  very  high.    These  oman^epEitji 
are  perhaps  Gothic ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  thf 
pediments  or  gables^  for  they  resemble  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former^  as  well  as  of  the 
many  pinnacles  that  adorn  its  parapet.  .  The  win* 
dows  of  the  cloister  are  in  the  style  called  Gothic 
in  its  highest  perfection.    This  cloister  was  begun 
in  tlie  twelfth  and  finished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  cathedral  was  finished  in  the  eleventh, 
and  exhibits  in  the  gallery  described  above^  soa^e 
striking  features  of  the  style  afterwards  called  Go- 
thic^ a  circumstance  which  seems  to  strengthen  the 
conjectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Whittington*  of  St 
John's  College^  Cambridge,  and  to  indicate  tii^ 
eaitem  origin^  if  not  of  this  species  of  architecture^ 
atlfast  of  some  pf  its  c^tiaments.    The  repubUe 
of  Pisa  at  that  time  carried  on  a  great  commaree 
with  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  the  Syrian  porfe 
and  Pakstim,  and  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have 
adopted  some  of  their  fashions  in  building  as  well 
as  in  dress^  and  manner  of  living. 


*  Can  I  mention  this  friendly  name  witliout  lamenting 
the  fate  that  consigned  so'  many  Tirtues  and  so  man^  talents 
to  an  early  grave  ? 
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The  hot  baths  of  Pisa  were  fireqaented  an- 
ciently more  perhaps  than  at  present;  they  are 
about  fonr  miles  from  the  city,  and  spring  up  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  St.  Giuliano.  They  are  enyironed 
with  buildings  of  yarions  kinds,  with  lodging- 
houses  and  a  palace.  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct  may  be  seen  at  a  little  distance ;  but 
they  are  eclipsed  by  a  modem  one  of  a  thousand 
arches,  erected  originally  in  order  to  supply  Pisa^ 
and  now  carried  on  to  Leghorn. 

If  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  other  churches 
and  public  edifices  of  Pisa^  it  is  not  that  I  deem 
them  unworthy  of  notice  ;*  on  the  contrary,  seTe- 
ral  are  magnificent  and  very  justly  admired ;  but 
I  wish  to  confine  my  observations  liere,  as  else- 
where, to  the  peculiarities  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  city,  which  alone  suffice  to  give  it 
fame  and  pre-eminence.  Such,  I  conceive,  the 
four  grand  fabrics  above  described  to  be,  which 
surpass  any  group  of  buildings  I  have  beheld  out 
of  Rome,  and  confer  upon  Pisa  a  distinction 
worthy  of  its  ancient  fame  and  long  duration.    A 


*  Auiong  the  towers  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  Pida> 
one  is  still  shown  as  the  scene  of  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Count  UgoUnto  and  his  sons,  described  in  so  affecting;  a 
manner  by  DanH.  Inferno^  Canto  xxxiii. 
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duration  which^  if  we  may  credit  a  poet^  dates  its 
commencement  before  the  Trojan  war ! 

Ante  diu  quam  Trojugenas  fortuna  penatea 

LaurentiDorum  regibus  insereret^ 
Elide  deductas  suscepit  Etruria  Pisas^ 

Nominis  indicio  testilicanle  genus. 

iitt^tiiMf^  lib.  1.. 

But  the  glory  of  Pisa  is  not  confined  to  arqhi* 
tectural  honors.  Her  University  was  one  of  the 
nnrseries  of  reviving  literature^  and  under  the 
aiupices  of  republican  liberty,  rivalled  the  most 
celebrated  academies  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  they 
all  teemed  with  genius  and  science.  When  Pisa 
was  subjugate  by  th^  Florentines,  the  University 
felt  the  decay  of  public  prosperity,  gradually  lost 
its  fame,  was  forsaken  by  its  students,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  afterwards 
jreatpred  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  xa^j  profes- 
sors of  emincoEice  were  engaged  ^^^  to  fill  its  difier^nt 
chairs.  But  it  again  declined;  and  it  was  again 
restored  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cos7Jio,  the  First. 
Since  that  period  it  has  continued  the  seat  of  many 
eminent  professors,  though  it  has  never  recovered 
the  number  of  its  students,  or  regained  all  its  an- 
cient celebrity.  It  has  more  than  forty  public 
professors,  and  most  of  those  now  resident  are 

I  ■  ——..I     II  II  I        *>m»..  n  II        ■       !■■■  I   I       I      ^  If 

*  An.  1473. 
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authors  and  men  of  high  reputation  in  their  re- 
spective lines.  It  is  moreover  abundantly  for* 
nished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  an  academy. 
Colleges,  libraries,  an  observatory,  with  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  great  perfection;  a 
most  extensive  and  well  ordered  botanical  garden ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  beauty  of  the  coun* 
try,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  dl 
so  many  additional  recommendations,  and  must,  it 
would  seem,  attract  students.  Pisa  is  indeed  die 
seat  of  Tuscan  education,  and  is  much  frequented 
hy  the  subjects  of  the  Florentine  government; 
hence,  when  I  say  it  has  never  recovered  its  an- 
cient numbers,  I  mean  not  to,  say  that  it  is  de- 
serted, but  that  its  present  state  does  not  equal  its 
former  glory. 

Pisa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  port 
was  anciently  at  the  mouth  of  the  ArnOj  and  was 
a  place  of  some  fame  and  resort. 

Contiguum  stupui  portum^  quem  fama  frequentat 
Pisarum  emporio,  divitiidque  maris,  * 

Mira  loci  facies !  *  RuHlius. 


*  This  port  was  protected  neither  by  a  mole  Dor  by  a 
pier,  nor  indeed  by  any  artificial  or  natural  rampart  of  walls, 
rocks  or  promontories.  Though  it  was  open  to  every  wind, 
yet  vessels  rode  secure  on  its  bosom.    The  cause  of  this  pe- 
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It  theo  gaire  its  name  to  a  bay  whkh  extended 
horn  the  ^qmontarj  of  Fcjmiama,  now  PwmbmOy 
to  that  of  Luna  or  of  Venus,  still  Porto  de  Venerty 
and  was  called  the  Sinus  Pisanus.  According  to 
Strabo  the  Ausar  flowed  into  the  Amo  at  Pisa, 
thongh  it  now  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  oS 
at  least  ten  miles  from  it.  At  what  time  a  new 
bed  was  opened  for  this  river^  thongh  an  nnder-* 
taking  of  some  labor  and  importance^  is  not 
known ;  nor  is  the  slightest  mention  made  of  tlie 
alteration  in  any  records^  at  least  if  we  may  belieye 
the  learned  Clm>erius.    The  inundations  caused  in 


culiarity  was  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the  weeds  which  were 
so  closely  interwoven^  it  seems^  as  to  exclude  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  while  they  yielded  to  the  weight  of  yessels.  Such 
is  the  account  of  Rutilius. 

pelago  pulsatur  aperto 

Inque  omnes  ventos  littora  nuda  patent; 
Non  uUtts  tegitnr  per  brachia  tnta  recessus^ 

jEolias  possit  qui  prohibere  minas. 
Sed  procera  suo  prsetexitur  alga  profundo^ 

MoUiter  offense  non  nocitura  rati : 
£t  tamen  insanas  cedendo  interligat  undas^ 

Nee  sinit  ex  altogrande  volumen  agi. 

Rutilius  IHn.  5S8,  &e. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  port  of  Pisa  still  ei^oys  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  so  extraordinaiy  a  barrier;  as  it  is  totally. unfre* 
quented,  it  would  be  difBcult  and  indeed  useless  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 
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a  flat  country  by  the  nnioii  of  two  rach  nven,  and 
die  difficulty  of  stemming  a  stream  so  rapid  aa 
their  united  current  neyer  counteracted  by  the 
tide^  might  in  the  flourifihing  ages  of  the  republic 
haye  induced  the  Pisans  to  divert  the  course  of 
>one  of  the  two>  and  conduct  it  to  the  sea  by  a 
shorter  passage.  Of  its  ancient  channel  some 
traces  may  perhaps  be  still  discoyered  in  the  B^ 
Fratta^  which  joins  the  Arno  at  Pisa^  and  in  a 
direct  line  communicates  under  the  same  appellar* 
tion  with  the  Ausar  or  SercMo^ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Zeghorn— Medusa  Frigate — Porfus  Veneris — Del- 
phini  Partus — Harbor  of  Gettoa — Its  appewr^ 
ance  —  Palaces  —  Churches — Ramparts,  and 
History. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn  is  about  thir- 
teen miles ;  the  country  between  is  a  dead  plain^ 
not  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  cultivation;* 
it  is  intersected,  particularly  near  the  latter  town, 
with  numberless  canals  opened  to  let  off  the  waters 
that  naturally  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and  the  flats 
of  the  Tuscan  coast ;  the  swamps  which  these  wa- 
ters occasioned,  infected  the  air  in  ancient  times^ 
and  rendered  all  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  unwholesome.  It  is  still  dangerous 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  though  every  method  has 
been  employed  to  drain  the  marshes  and  to  purify 
the  atmosphere.  Of  all  these  methods  the  increase 


*  A  piece  of  water  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road>  about  half 
way  between  the  two  towns,  called  at  pcesent  Lo  Stagno,  and 
anciently  Piscina  Pisana, 
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of  popaladcm  occasioned  by  the  comiiieree  fALtg-^ 
ham  has  been  the  most  efiectual. 

Leghorfiy  in  Italian  LrcomOy  was  andentlj 
called  Herculis  Liburni  partus^  and  Libumum.  It 
seems  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration^ 
aad  indeed  remained  a  petty  viiiage  almost  im- 
mersed in  sframps  and  sea-weeds^ tilltbe  Mecficean 
princes  turned  their  attention  to  its  port,  and  by  a 
series  of  r^nlations  equally  fiiYorable  to  the  in- 
toasts  and  the  feelings  of  the  mercantile  body, 
made  it  the  mart  of  Mediterranean  commerce. 
The  insignificant  village  has  now  risen  into  a  con- 
siderable town,  airy  and  well  bnilt,  with  street^  wide 
and  straight,  a  noble  square,  fourteen  diniches, 
two  Greek,  and  one  Armenian  chapel,  a  magnifi- 
cent synagogue,  a  good  harbor,  and  a  popqlittion 
of  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  b  wdl  fortified,  and 
has  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  prpsperity. 
Its  principal  church  is  coll^iate,  and  the  copataixi 
residence  of  the  canons  fixes  several  meu  of  leani- 
ing  in  the  town.  Opposite  die  port  at  a  litde 
distance  rises  the  island  of  Mmaria^  and  some 
miles  beyond  it  that  of  Gorgtme. 

Adsurgit  ponti  medio  circamflna  Gorg<m, 
Inter  Pisanum  Cyrnsicumqae  lalos. 

Haiilt«#. 

Theyjxith  retain  their  ancient  names  with  little 
'^Tariati(m. 
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Tlm^e  are  no  adtiqtiftiet  to  docupy  ibe  cksstc 
tmvelkr;  bat  the  compaay  of  Captain  Qovt  and 
the  gwlletnen  of  the  Medusa  frigate^  rend^ed  onr 
(diort  itay  at  JUghom  unnsnally  pleasant.  The 
•ame  society  had  indeed  enlivened  our  residence  in 
Fl&rmce,  where  the  Captain  had  been  so  obli^mg 
as  to  invite  us  to  take  onr  passage  to  Genoa  oa 
board  his  frigate.  Sach  an  offer  would  at  dSk 
times  have  been  esi^remely  acceptable,  and  was 
peculiarly  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  as  it  ddi«^ 
vet^  OS  either  from  the  dangers  of  a  passage  over 
the  maritime  Alps,  then  infested  by  banditti,  of 
from  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  in  an  Italian 
fi^cca,  Willi  the  chante  of  being  taken  by  the 
Barbary  pirates. 

Leghom  was  at  this  period  particularly  Uvdiy^ 
A  Spanish  fleet,  a  Swedish  a2id  a  Danish  fri^^ 
lay  in  the  roads,  l^n  Spaniards  were  waiting  to 
convey  the  King  of  Etntria  to  Bareehma  in  tiit 
Admiral's  «hip|  a  first  rate  of  (me  hundred  and  ten 
guns.  Such  objects  of  curk>sity  and  means  of 
amusement,  with  the  hospi^ity  of  Captain  Qmt% 
M):  no  intervals  of  time  without  agreeable  ooou^ 
pation.  General  Boyle,  from  Egypt,  arrived  on 
the  sisitecnth  of  S^tember;  and  as  the  Captam 
waited  only  for  him,  on  the  setaiteenth  we  set 
sail  in  the  evening. 
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The  view  of  the  town  spread  over  a  flat  obaaity 
and  from  thence  extendii^  its  yillas  oyer  a  fine 
xsDge  of  hills  that  advanced  into  the  sea  on  the 
south,  all  kindled  bj  the  beams  of  the  setting  snn^ 
engrossed  my  attention  first:  and  afterwards^  as  a 
landsman  nnaccnstomed  to  snch  spectacles,  I  fdt 
nsyself  still  more  deeply  interested  by  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  ship,  and  observed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure,  the  order  that  reigned  in  all  its  parts,  the 
dience  that  prevailed  amid  so  many  men  employed 
in  so  many  manoeuvres,  and  the  rapidity  and  pre<* 
cision  with  which  every  order  was  executed. 

A  breeze  arose  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessel 
steady  in  her  course:  the  evening  was  &ie,  and 
the  full  moon  shone  in  all  her  brightness,  till  an 
edipse  gradually  stript  her  of  her  beams.  A  total 
edipse  is  one  of  the  grand  phenomemi  of  nature^ 
and  it  would  have  been  an  amusing  contemplation 
during  the  night;  but  unfortunately  gathering 
cloudb  prevented  our  observations,  and  the  wind 
freshening  at  the  same  time,  carried  us  on  with 
more  rapidity.  Thus  we  glided  along  the  Etrurian 
coast,  flat  indeed  and  marshy,  but  watered  by 
many  a  stream  still  glorying  in  its  ancient  appella- 
tion. Snch  is  the  Versidia  (now  VermgUa)  the 
Aventia,  the  Frigida^  and  the  Macra  once  consHh 
dered  as  the  border  of  Etruria  on  the  one  side. 
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and  of  Liguria  cm  the  other.  A  little  beyond  thk 
river  a  ridge  of  rocky  mountaiu  projects  into  the 
a,ea,  and  forms  the  promontory  diLuna^  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  or  the  Sinus  Lu-^ 
nensis.  Next  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
month  of  this  gulph^  with  the  promontory  of  Luna 
behind  i^,  and  before  us  the  island  of  Palmaria^ 
and  Porto  di  Venere  (formerly  Portm  Veneris.) 

This  magnificent  bay  Which  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  Europe,  enjoys  the  peculiar  ad^ 
vantage  of  having  a  most  abundant  spring  of  firesh 
water  rising  almost  in  its  centre.  The  fountain, 
so  remarkable  for  its  position,  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  convulsion  in  latter  times,  ^as 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  ancient  authors. 
The  bay  is  nearly  encircled  by  lofty  mountamv; 
for  the  Apennines  approach  the  sea  towards  Car^ 
raray  and  continue  with  little  or  no  interruption  to 
line  the  coast  till  they  join  the  maritime  Alps  he^ 
jond  Genoa,  appearing  all  along  in  their  most, 
rugged  and  forbidding  form,  with  no  woods  and 
little  vegetation.  However,  about  Carrara  they 
make  up  for  the  want  of  external  decorations,  by 
the  valuable  quarries  of  marble  so  well  known,  and 
now  as  anciently,  so  highly  valued  by  sculptors 
and  by  architects. 

Both  the  beauty  of  the  bay  oiLuna^  and  the 
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eaEoelleDcy  of  its  qoarries  in  its  ndghborhood^  are 
allnded  to  in  the  following  yerses : 

Tunc  quos  a  niveb  txegit  Luna  metallis 
Intignis  portUj  qao  non  spatiosior  alter 
lanumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum. 

SU,  lib,  viii.  479. 

Tlie  town  of  LErke^  which  is  supposed  to 
occnpy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luna^  takes  its 
name  from  Erycis  Partus.  Cicero^  speaking  of  the 
sea  which  we  are  now  traversing^  calls  it  Tuscufn 
et  barbarum^  scopulosum  atque  infestumy  in  quo  etiam 
ipse  Ulysses  err  asset ;  while  the  Ionian  he  terms 
Gracum  quoddam  et  portuosum.  (De  Oratore, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  19.)  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  latter  two  such  ports  as  those  of  Luna  and 
of  Naples^  or  in  the  former  a  shore  more  rocky 
than  that  of  Acroceraunia. 

We  passed  under  a  fine  breeze  the  Porto  Mm 
(Ddphini  Partus)  and  about  five  o'clock  entered 
the  harbor  of  Genaa.  This  harbor  is  in  .the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre ;  Genoa  occupies  one  side,  and 
spreads  her  streets  and  churches^  and  then  her 
suburbs  and  villas^  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
of  orags,  rocks,  and  declivities.  Its  white  btdld- 
inga  ascending  one  above  the  other  made  a  splendid 
shew,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  much  magni- 
ficence. 
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The  interior  oi  Genoa  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
correspond  with  its  exterior  grandeur.  Like 
Vienna  it  is  composed  of  well-built  lanes,  and  con- 
tains no  wide,  and  only  three  beaatifiil  streets ; 
the  Strada  Balbi,  Strada  Nova,  and  Strada  ,No- 
vissima.  The  Strada  Balbi  commences  from  a 
square  called  the  Piazza  Verde  surrounded  with 
trees  of  no  luxuriant  growth;  but  at  one  end, 
a  magnificent  double  flight  of  stairs,  and  houses, 
gardens,  and  churches  intermingled,  rising  in  ter- 
races one  above  the  other  give  it  a  pleasing  and 
romantic  appearance.  The  same  street  terminates 
in  another  sqtcare  called  the  Piazza  del  Vastato, 
whaace  begins  the  Strada  Naoissima,  which  forms 
a  sweep  and  joins  the  Strada  Naoa,  that  opens 
into  a  lesser  square  called  Piazza  delle  Fontane 
Amore.  These  three  streets,  though  not  sufficiently 
wide  perhaps  for  our  taste,  especially  considering 
the  elevation  of  the  buildings  that  border  them 
are,  strictly  speaking,  composed  of  lines  of  lofty 
palaces,  some  of  which  are  entirely  of  marble,  and 
all  ornamented  with  marble  portals,  porticos,  and 
columns.  The  interior  of  these  mansions  is  seldom 
unworthy  of  their  external  appearance.  Marble 
staircases  with  bronze  balustres,  conduct  to  spaci- 
ous saloons,  which  open  into  each  other  in  a  long 
series,  and  are  all  adorned  with  the  richest  marbles 
and  tapestries,  with  valuable  paintings  and  gilded 
cornices  and  pannels.  Among  these  palaces^  many 
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of  wlikh  are  fit  to  lodge  the  Inrst  soif  ereign^  of 
Europe,  aad  mdeed  better  ealculated  for  tiMtt 
piupaiBe  than  most  fraasalpiBe  pakceSi  ibose  of 
Doruty  of  Sera,  of  Ball^iy  and  of  Durazaa,  may 
perhaps  be  mentioned  as  pre-eminent  in  magni- 
ficence. 

Tke  churdieft  are  mtmerous,  and  aa  spla»ltd 
as  marble,  gilding,  and  paitatiog  can  make  them ; 
but  have  seldom  any  claims  to  architectural  beauty. 
In  truth,  ornament  aud  glare  seem  to  be  the  pvitt- 
dipal  ingredients  of  beauty  in  the  opinion  of  die 
Genoese;  and  this  their  prevailing  taste  has  alfiiosk 
enturely  banishod  the  first  of  iirehitectusal  gme^, 
Simpticit^y  both  firom  their  palaces  and  from  dieic 
,4  churches.  Among  th^  former,  the  palace  of  Dw- 
razaOy  in  the  Strada  Balbi;  and  among  the  latter, 
the  church  ef  Carignanoy  possess  most  of  .that 
quality  so  essential  to  greatness^  A  few  reiliaiks 
on  these  two  edifices  may  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  others  of  the  same  kind* 

The  palace  of  the  Durazzo  family  was  erected 
by  th^  celebrated  Font  ana;  the  length  and  eleva- 
tion of  its  iibmense  front  astonish  the  spectator, 
who  perhaps  can  scarce  find  in  his  memory  a 
similar  edifice  of  equal  magnitude.  Besides  the 
rustic  ground  floor,  it  has  two  grand  stories,  with 
mezzanmiy  and  over  the  middle  part  eonsistkig  of 
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ifetai  windorws^  an  ittic.  Hie  portal^  of  f<mf 
BMlsMhre  Done  pillars  wkh  its  entaUature>  ttectt  iai 
hs^  SB  the  baieony  of  the  second  wtoty.  th% 
Imxmmni  wmdows^  with  the  continuation  of  th# 
mtic  work  up  to  the  cornice^  break  this  magm* 
ficent  front  into  too  many  petty  parts^  and  not  a 
tittle  diminish  the  e^ct  <^  a  donble  line  of  two- 
and-twenty  noble  windows.  The  portieo,  which 
is  wide  and  spacions^  conducts  to  a  staircase^  each 
Step  of  which  is  formed  of  a  skigle  block  of  Car- 
rara marble.  A  large  antichan^ber  then  leads  to 
tim  saloons  dther  opening  into  ovie  another^  or  oom-^ 
tnuaieating  by  ipaciims  galleries.  These  saloons 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale  iti  all  their  proportions^, 
adorned  with  pictares  and  busts^  and  fitted  «ip 
widi  pro«Kgioas  richness  bdth  in  deeors^ions  and 
fitimitnre.  One  of  them  smpAsses  in  the  splendof 
of  its  gildings  aii«f  f hing  of  .the  kind,  t  beHet^,  kl 
Eurape.  These  apartmeMs  opeft  ^fH  a  tert^e^ 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay, 
wkh  its  tnoloei  and  ligbthome,  and  of  the  rmigh 
Mast  that  borders  it  on  one  side. 

In  this  palace  the  Emperor  Jo^ph  was  lodged 
during  his  short  visit  to  Genoa,  and  is  reported  to 
hM^  acknowledged  that  it  far  surpassed  any  that 
he  was  master  of.  The  merit  of  this  compliment 
is,  that  it  is  strictly  true ;  for  few  sovereigns  are 
wwse  ttccbnwutodated  with  wfA  resfAinices  than 
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the  Austrian  princes.  Hie  imperial  palace  at 
Vienna  is  a  gloomy  plastered  barrack ;  that  in  the 
suburbs  is  as  contemptible  an  edifice  as  that  called 
the  0Meeris  Lodge  at  Windsor ;  and  the  castle  of 
Laxenbergj  which  has  long  been  the  favorite  re- 
sidence, is  inferior  in  size,  appearance,  and  farm- 
tare,  to  the  family  seat  of  many  an  EiUglish  comitry 
gentleman. 

Yet,  though  I  have  selected  the  palace  of 
Durazzo  as  the  best  specimen  of  Genoese  archi- 
tecture, I  know  not  whether  I  might  not  with 
propriety  have  given  the  preference  to  that  of 
Doria  in  the  Strada  Nova,  at  least  in  point  of 
simplicity  (for  it  is  certainly  inferior  in  magtiitode) 
as  its  pilasters  and  regular  unbroken  cornice  give 
it  an  appearance  of  more  purity,  lightness  and  air-- 
rectneas.  The  mezzanini  are  confined  to  the  rustic 
story  or  ground  floor,  and  thus  leave  the  range  of 
windows  above,  free  and  disencumbered.  The 
front  however  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the 
usual  defect,  and  in  graceful  simplicity  yields  to 
the  sides  of  the  same  edifice.  But  these  are  partly 
masked  by  porticos. 

The  palace  of  Domenico  Serra  contains  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  apartm^its  in  G^oa. 

The  palace  allotted  to  the  Doge  is  spacious 
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s&d  ancient,  bnt  inferior  in  beanty  to  most  of  the 
mansions  of  the  great  families.  The  hall  how- 
ever in  which  the  senate  assembled,  is  a  most 
Mperb  apartment ;  in  length  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  in  breadth  forty-five,  and  in  height 
sixty-six;  its  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  and 
pilasters;  the  space  between  contains  niches,  which 
were  once  graced  with  the  statues  of  the  great  men 
of  the  republic:  these  were  removed,  it  is  said,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French,  and  have  not  yet-  been 
replaced.  Two  of  them,  erected  by  the  republic 
to  two  heroes  of  the  Doria  family  (one  of  whom 
was  Andrea^  to  whom  Genoa  owes  the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  three  centuries)  were  not  so 
fortunate.  They  stood  conspicuous  in  the  great 
court  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  were  thrown  down 
and  demolished  by  the  French.  Perhaps  the 
inscription  provoked  their  fury..  Andrea  D&rUej 
quod  rempublicam  diutim  oppressampristinam  in  liber- 

totem  vimUawerit Never  did  ancient 

tyrants  shew  more  hatred  to  the  restorers  of  li- 
berty, than  the  French  republican.  Brutal  violence 
is  his  delight,  as  it  is  that  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger; 
but  to  the  calm,  the  generous  courage  that  prompts 
the  patriot  to  fight  and  to  die  for  justice,  for  liberty, 
for  his  country — to  this  noble  principle,  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  efiect  of  freedom,  he  is  an  utter 
stranger. 
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We  Mnvr  pts0  to  fins  dbnrdi  Gelled  Di  Carig^ 
nmi0.  In  hia  way  to  this  edifice^  the  traveler  will 
behold  with  aBtonishment  a  bridge  of  the  same 
MJBe  thrown  oyer,  not  a  river,  bnt  a  deq»  dtfl 
BOW  a  street;  and  lookii^  over  the  parapet  he 
*iU  see  with  stiriHrise  Ihe  roofs  of  aereral  houses 
of  six  stories  high,  lying  far  beneath  him.  Tliia 
bridge  consists  of  three  vride  arehes,  but  its  bold* 
ness  and  elevaitioQ  are  its  only  merit,  i^t  beattty. 
It  possesses  none.  Full  in  front,  on  the  swdl  of 
the  hill  of  Carigmno,  stands  die  eburch  widli  4 
Iktie  grove  aroond  it.  The  sitontion  is  commmd* 
iog,  «ad  well  adapted  to  display  a  magoifiorat 
fdifiee  to  advtetage^  espeeiidly  if  fuced  with  a 
eol^anade.  Bnt  this  cbnrcb  has  not  that  decorar 
tion  i  it  is  a  square  bnildingi  adorned  with  Coria-* 
tbian  pilasters.  The  four  sides  have  the  same 
omameuts  and  a  similar  pediment  1  oi^y  the  wcsrtmtl 
side  or  front  is  rather  encumbered  than  graeed 
with  two  towers.  In  the  centre  rises  a  dome» 
The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
merit  of  this  building  consists  in  its  advantageaua 
situation  and  its  simplicity.  It  has  only  one  order, 
and  one  cornice  that  runs  unbmken  all  around  3 
this  single  order  is  not  loaded  either  with  an  attic 
or  a  balustrade ;  the  cornioa  is  prominent  and  ^ 
fectivQ;  the  windows  are  not  numerous  nor  too 
large,  and  the  few  niches  are  well  placed.    So  far 
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ti^  architect  is  eatided  io  prsii«e;  h^t  wbat  aiu^l 
we  «ay  to  the  pigeon  hde$  in  the  fiieze^  to  the  Utile 
.{letty  turrets  on  each  side  of  the  pediments,  to  the 
galleries  thut  (termiiuite  on  the  poJint  of  these  pe4i- 
mimts,  a  new  and  whimsical  coatrivaQce^  ai^d  ab^ve 
all,  to  the  two  towers  which  incumber  and  alm^t 
Jbide  the  froot.  These  deformities  sftight  easily 
Isaire  beai  rett^nehed,  i£  the  architect  coi^d  b^fje 
checked  his  ificliMtioQ  to  iaaoralie.  The  Gi^fifit 
con^re  due  church  to  S^.  Feter  a^ 

Sic  Canibus  catulos  similes^  sic  matribus  hoedoc. 
Noram 

In  sise  4he  compariscii  is  not»  I  presume,  weiMst 
te  hold,  nor  w  form  either ;  it  OBDUst  then  be  (cqr- 
fined  to  the  dosoe  and  die  two  tow^fn ;  features 
which  a  thousand  other  cbnrehes  have  in  comoiQU 
wjrtfa  tiie  VaticMi. 

The  iriew  from  thi^  chnrph  is  one  of  (be  finest 
in  the  neighborhood  ^f  Gemfiy  as  it  indiudes  liie 
i^ty,  the  port,  apd  the  moles,  with  all  the  mxr 
rouoding  hillp «  tl^tt  taiken  in  the  middle  ^j[  the 
Jiftfhw  is  however  in  my  opinion  pre&rable^  be- 
cans^^  is  dkplays  the  ampbitheatnc  range  of  edi^ 
fifoe^  which  is  the  characteiristic(featijur4Srpf  G(?/^^ 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprisqd  when  he 
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18  voSanneAj  that  the  cfaardi  of  CzngTUim  was  bink 
at  the  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese  of  the  name  of 
SauU,  and  that  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it  was 
erected  by  his  son,  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  a 
monoment  so  honorable  to  his  fiunUy*      SiKh 
instances  of  magnificence  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  brilliant  eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liborty^ 
tihongh  Cicero  seems  disposed  to  censnie  them  as 
ostentations ;   and   only  abstains  firom  a  sev«f«r 
expression  ont  of  tenderness  to  his  friend  Porapey."* 
We  have  no  reason  to  suspect  ostentation  on  diis 
occasion ;  bat  supposing  that  such  a  selfish  motive 
had  infected  the  founders  int^ntion^  I  know  not 
still  whether  it  be  Aot  fiir  more  honorable  to  die 
individual  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  that 
die  exuberance  of  a  lai^e  fortune  should  be  thus 
discharged  in  stately  edifices,  than  in  luxurious 
repasts  and  convivial  intemperance.    And  here,  I 
cannot  suppress  an  observation  which  I  think  due 
in  justice  to  the  Italian  character.    Travellers  of 
aM  descriptions  are  apt  to  reproach  them  with  a 
ni^ardly  and  parsimonious  spirit,  because  they  do 
not  entertain  strangers,  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  and  a  succession  of  dinners,  and  because  they 
confine  their  civilities  to  corvoersazzioni^  and  ices 
and  lemonade.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be  ge- 


*  Dc  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  17. 
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nerallj  fipeakingjaccorate^  dK>ttgh  there  fare  many 
receptions  to  it ;  yet  it  only  follows  that  in  thar 
ideas  of  enjoyment  the  Italians  differ  mnch  from 
transalpine  nations,  and  not  ^at  their  taste  in  ^im 
respect  is  irrational  or  ill-^founded. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  modem 
Italians,  we  are  fond  of  citing  the  exa^iple  of 
their  ancestors  the  Romans,  and  to  enforce  the 
argument  we  can  quote  many  a  bacchanal^  pas- 
sage, and  moreover  enlai^  upon  the  Jiaw  of  soul 
that  accompanies,  and  the^eo^  of  reason  diat  fol- 
lows convivial  repasts.  In  answer  the  Italian  will 
observe,  that  the  Romans  engrossed  the  riches  c^ 
the  world,  that  they  commanded  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  could  riot  in  every  species  of 
loxury ;  that  they  could  erect  magnificent  palaces^ 
adorn  them  with  pictures  and  statues,  and  at  the 
same  time  crowd  their  halls  with  guests,  and  cover 
their  tables  with  dainties.  The  modem  Italian 
(he  will  continue)  is  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
a  very  limited  income ;  as  he  cannot  therefore  dis* 
play  his  magnificence  in  the  number,  he  must  shew 
his  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  enjoyments,  and 
that  in  this  selection  he  prefers  those  which  are 
permanent  to  those  which  are  momentary ;  that  he 
considers  a  gallery  of  pictures,  a  collection  of  sta- 
tues, and  a  noble  palace,  as  enjoyments  much  more 
solid  and  satis&ctory  than  a  well-stocked  cellar^ 
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and  a  ovnirtBont  taUe ;  dMBt  in  the  latter  cue  d^ 
]ileuiiiieifi  coafined  to  biaiself  aad  his  goeste,  ^ile 
in  die  fanner  it  extendt  to  bis  ommtryinen^  and 
even  to  posterity — in  fine^  diot  a  bridge,  fa  obe- 
lisk, or  a  church,  is  a  mare  faoaonubie  Btaaooriai 
than  the  empty  repntation  of  general  hospitality^ 
and  ao  expensive  table  kept  to  gratiiy  guests,  who 
seldom  want,  and  never  ackmNvledge,  tbe  dbitigar 
tion.  Aa  to  the  pleasnres  of  cQnvwsalion,  he 
vakies  llwas  aa  hi^  as  others  can  possibijr  do^  jbnt 
he  enjoys  them  aecordjng  to  his  ooneeplion  wiA 
the  more  taeUA  wben  reposing  widi  iss  friends^  i^ 
(Seero  noderthe  shade  of  the  f4ane4ree  jaid  dbe 
eypnas,  or  walksng  vridi  them  ia  his  portico,  aoEdd 
tibemaaterpieoes  af  art,  than  seated  at  laUe  with 
the  fumes  of  meat  ander  his  nose,  and  the  bastle 
aad  ooofasioB  of  aenaots  faehind  his  hack.  Hiese 
ohsenratHms  may  pedhaps  he  allowed  to  GKcxdpate^ 
if  not  to  reeoounend,  the  Italian  practice. 

Ifae  cathedral  dedieaasd  to  St  Lmmence  is  en* 
crusted  wodi  amiUe,  aad  of  a  mimd  style  of 
Godne,  nrfaicfa  has  little  or  no  heaaoty;  tbe  en- 
trance isowefrer,  oaosiBtiag  of  lAree  grand  doom, 
widi  tfii%  poiated  aiKJses,  with  die  drciilar  window 
above,  'deserm  notice. 

Bsit  besides  5dbe  chnrebes  and  palaces  m  Genoa, 
theoe  am  Amo  ^odier  kinds  of  edifices  highly  in* 
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teresting  to  strangers,  and  honorable  to  tbe  re^ 
ptiblic,  I  me9B  the  moles  and  the  hospitaU*  The 
former  by  their  extent^  solidity^  and  utility,  may 
be  compared  to  similar  works  in  ancient  times ; 
especially  as  the  depth  of  the  water,  by  increasing 
the  difiicnlty  added  to  the  spirit  of  the  undertakings 
By  the  latter,  Genoa  attained  an  honorable  distinc- 
tion eyen  in  a  country  where  charitsMe  establish- 
ments are  founded,  and  endowed  on  a  scale  €^ 
magnificence  scarcely  conceivable  beyond  the  Alps* 
Of  these  establishments  the  two  principal  are  the 
Great  Hospital,  and  the  Albergo  dei  P&o&ri;  both 
of  which  astonish  the  stranger  by  their  magnitude, 
interior  arrangement,  and  excellent  accommoda* 
tions.  Hiey  woe  erected  and  supported  by  cha- 
ritable donations. 

Commerce,  according  to  some  writers,  con- 
tracts the  heart,  and  confines  its  feelings  to  selfish 
and  interested  objects.  Hie  national  character  of 
the  Dutch  was  produced  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
ill-natured  theory.  Without  admitting  an  appli- 
cation so  injurious  to  that  industrious  and  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  c^  Londbm  and  of 
Genoa  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  other  Italian 
republics)  merchants  at  all  times,  ^nd  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  appellation,  refutes  the  im- 
putation.   The  genius  of  commerce  and  the  spirit 
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of  charity,  in  these  Capitals,  move  hand  in  hand^ 
and  act  in  nnison.  The  riches  collected  hy  the 
one  are  dispensed  by  the  other ;  so  that,  if  com- 
merce fills  her  storehouses,  charity  holds  the  keys. 
While  the  one  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mole, 
the  other  is  erecting  a  chnrch ;  while  the  former 
is  building  a  palace,  the  other  is  endowing  an  hos- 
pital. While  commerce  enjoys  the  repast  in  the 
magnificent  hall,  charity  sits  at  the  gate,  and  dis- 
penses food  to  the  hungry.* 

But  here,  as  before  on  too  many  similar  occa- 


*  A  practice  not  vncommonin  Qtnoa:  one  instance  de- 
•enres  to  be  mentioned.  The  noble  fuaily  of  Kv^ara  were 
accustomed  to  lay  out  each  day  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty- 
two  pounds  English,  in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  who 
came  to  claim  it.  Another  nobleman,  having  no  heirs,  de- 
▼oted  his  whole  property  even  during  his  own  life  to  the 
ftmndatioD  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who,  to  the  num« 
ber  of  five  hundred^  were  educated  and  provided  with  a  set- 
tlement for  life,  either  married  or  tingle,  at  their  option. 
About  the  public  utility  of  some  of  these  charities  my 
readers  may  differ,  as  well  as  about  the  best  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor  in  general ;  but  as  to  the  generous  spirit 
that  prompted  these  deeds  of  mercy,  and  fed  these  funds  of 
benevolence,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment.  It  is  to  be  re- 
collected, that  commerce  at  Gen^a  was  no  derogation  from 
nobility,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  body  were  engaged 
in  commercial  speculations. 
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sioQSj  I  must  observe  with  regret,  that  I  am 
speaking  of  past,  not  of  present  times.  Hie 
edifices  to  which  the  names  of  hospitals  are  an* 
nexed  still  stand,  but  stand  rather  as  the  monu* 
ments,  than  the  actual  mansions,  of  charity :  the 
funds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  exactions  of 
the  French  armies,  and  the  mere  titles  remain  like 
the  name  of  the  republic,  and  even  like  the  city  it- 
self, deprived  of  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its 
independence.  * 

Genoa  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  or  xsam- 
part ;  the  ope  encloses  the  town  only,  and  is  about 
six  miles  in  circuit ;  the  other  takes  a  much  more 
extensive  range,  and  covering  the  hills  that  ccwn- 
mand  the  city,  forms  a  circumference  of  thirteen 
miles.  The  interior  fortification  terminates  in  a 
point  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  sup- 
posed or  rather  proved  by  late  experience  to  be  of 
very  considerable  strength.  As  we  rode  round 
th^e  extensive  works,  we  were  amused  partly  by 
the  contrast  of  the  bleak  barren  hills  that  rose 
above  us,  with  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  city, 
its  suburbs,  and  its  harbor,  that  lay  expanded  be* 
low ;  and  partly  by  the  accounts  which  our  guides 
gave  us  of  the  French  and  Austrian  positions,  and 
of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  late  siege. 
These  anecdotes  interested  us  at  the  moment,  be 
cause  the  event  was  recent,  and  we  had  the  theatre 
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of  the  oooteat  before  oar  eyes ;  baft  the  si^^  of 
Crema  after  all  was  a  pettj  occorrence  in  the  la»- 
tmrj  of  a  cain|wign  thai;  after  more  then  twice 
tea  oentories  of  cootest^  kid  the  glories  of  Italf  at 
the  feet  of  the  GauU,  and  opened  the  garden  of 
Eorope  to  the  devastation  of  a  swarm  of  semi* 
harbariaos. 

Crawa  presents  no  yestige  of  antiquity  ;*  if  ever 
she  possessed  magnificent  edifices  or  trophies  of 
glory  they  have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  or 
beea  swept  away  by  the  waves*  Her  name  idone 
ftisinn^  aad  that  name  she  has  emioUed  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire  by  a  series  of  great  adiieve^ 
ssoolB  abroad^  and  at  home  by  an  aloKiet  anint^<' 
npled  display  df  iadostrions  exertions,  bold  spe* 
cohtioiis,  aod  wise  eooncils.  Gttwa  is  one  of 
the  three  great  repoblies  whiebt  daring  die  middle 
ages,  tfaaft  is,  at  a  period  when  the  rest  of  £arap0 
was  immersed  in  slavory,  ignorance;,  and  barba*- 
lisra,  made  Italy  the  seat  of  liberty,  of  sckoce,  and 
of  eiviliaation^  and  enabled  her,  tbon|^  beraft  of 
geoeral  empire  not  only  to  ooishme  her  eoOi* 
temporary  powers,  but  arcn  to  rhol,  at  leist  toi 


*  Genoa,  though  called  by  Strabo  the  emporium  of  the 
Ligurian  shore,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  import- 
aiTCte  :  Livfns  ealh  it  oppidum,  a  term  that  implied  eithei*  a 
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mffilaary  hmt  and  AomestiG  pofi^^  the  glinriie»  of 
Greece  faerself  in  ber  most  isr^ant  cfa.  Of  ikem 
npdblici  F^;2icr  wa»  nododbte^  the  first,  and 
6WiR»E  ccmfessedHy  the  second.  Tiiese  luiBon  slw 
aocfciired  by  ber  ooramnrce  and  by  Iicr  fleets^ 
wbkb  enabled  ber  often  to  (bn^nte^  aad  fireq^ently 
to  share  tbc^  empire  of  tbe  seas  wilii  h^  advert 
sary.  At  one  period  indeed  the  Ligmrian  capitsd 
had  for  some  time  tbe  advantage  and  reigned 
vfiieen  of  tbe  Mediterranean^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  foiarteeirth  ccxttuify^ 
nut  Cwsim  and  Sardinia  only,  but  tbe  islands  of 
the  jdrckipekga,  and  Ae  ecmste  idSi/rianjiAjiiffim, 
aeknofriedgcd  tbe  sorere^nty  of  Genoa,  and  oreft 
tbe  imfcarial  city  of  ComftrniUnople  itself  8s;ir  a  afe* 
lony  of  GenncM  estaUished  in  its  sdbvrbs^  Baot 
while  these  gkmoos  e^rents  soeceedod  eadi  eiher 
rapi^y  aJn'odl,  at  home  Gtnoa  vmM  convulsed  by 
intestine  debates  axid  perpetual  contests  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people.  Similar  divisicms  took 
place  in  ancient  Rome,  and,  like  the  political 
differences  lliat  exist  in  fingknd,  ibontributed 
cuerely  to  agitate  the  pnblic  min^  to  keep  it 
awake  to  its  interests^  t»  inttvidiice  improvement^^ 
and  by  incessant  attacks  to  hold  the  government 
in  a  state  of  wholesome  rastrait^.  The  di^iestic 
broils  at  G^n^,  thoti^  ol  the  same  natAire,  pm- 
duced  T^  d^rent  oEfeotts,  luid  gewsrally  umA- 
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nated  either  in  subjecting  the  dty  to  the  despotism 
of  a  roler,  or  in  sacrificing  its  independence  to 
foreign  influence.  Hence  we  find  the  Genoese, 
notwithstanding  their  republican  spirit,  submitting 
to  the  authority,  or  rather  courting  the  protection, 
of  the  Emperors,  the  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
of  Naples,  and  of  France,  and  the  Princes  of  Milan 
and  of  Montjerrat,  and  thus  bartering  their  liberty 
for  a  precarious  and  dishonorable  tranquillity.  It 
is  true,  she  seldom  bore  the  yoke  long ;  but  she 
accustomed  herself  to  bear  it,  and  lost  not  a  little 
of  that  high  sense  of  independence,  and  of  that 
abhorrence  of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  lead^ 
ing  feature  or  rather  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
a  republic.  Hence  again  even  in  our  times,  we 
may  observe  that  Genoa  has  been  more  under 
the  influence  of  foreigners  than  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and,  imfortunately  for  its  own  welfare,  pe- 
culiarly open  to  the  intrigues  and  the  insinuations 
of  France,  not  only  before,  but  since  its  fatal  re- 
volution. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  more  brilliant  pe- 
riods of  the  Genoese  history,  there  are  two  events 
recorded  in  its  annals,  on  which  the  mind  rests 
with  some  complacency;  the  one  is  its  si^e  in  the 
year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  other 
its  war  with  Venice.  The  former  of  these  events 
has  been  compared  l)y  the  Italian  bistoriaiis  t6  the 
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di^ge  of  Troi/,  and  is  represented  as  uniting  as 
many  diflFerent  tribeS;  calling  forth  as  much  ta.- 
lent  and  energy,  and  exhibiting  as  many  vicis- 
situdes as  that  well-known  contest  However 
the  result  was  very  different — ^Troy  fell,  and  Genoa 
triumphed;  but  the  fall  of  Troy  has  been  en- 
nobled by  Homer,  while  the  triumphs  of  Genoa 
are  lost  in  oblivion.  It  is  surprising  that  an  event 
so  interesting  at  the  time,  and  so  glorious  to  the 
Ghielphs,  then  the  popular  party  in  Italy;  an 
event  connected  with  the  fate  of  a  powerful  re- 
public, and  claiming  the  attention  of  all  the  Me- 
diterranean, should  not  have  been  celebrated  by 
one  or  other  of  the  many  Poets  which  that  very 
century  and  the  following  produced  in  Italy ; 
especially  as  the  subject,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
poet,  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing all  the  varieties  of  the  national  character, 
and  all  the  liiversities  of  the  regions  and  the  go- 
vernments of  Italy,  with  numberless  anecdotes 
taken  from  the  records  of  its  cities  and  of  its  illus- 
trious families. 

\  The  other  event  to  which  1  allude,  is  the  long^ 
and  arduous  contest  between  JGewewf  and  Venice, 
which  the  same  historians  produce  as  a  parallel  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  both  in  its  duration,  in  its 
extent  and  in  the  perseverance  and  animosity  of 
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the  contending. parties.  Another  feat^e.  of  re- 
semblance has  been  observed,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Power  finally  victorions  seemed  at  one  period 
nearer  min  than  its  rival  ;*  but  though  in  this  re- 
spect, as^  indeed  in  many  others,  Venice  emulated 
Rome,  yet  in  another  she  fell  far  short  of  her 
^rand  archetype,  and  basely  solicited  peace  in 
circnmstancies  in  which  Rome  rejected  all  offers 
.  with  disdain.  But  these  cqnsiderations  are  con- 
fined to  the  contending  repubUcs;  not  so  thq 
consequences  of  the  contest,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  a  judicious  hi8torian,t  by  weakening  the 
two  great  maritime  states  of  Italy,  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Turks  in  the  succeeding  century. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  Italy  owes  to 
that  destructive  rivality,  the  loss  of  her  mercan- 
tile superiority,  and  the  lead  which  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  afterwards  took  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
general  commerce  of  Europe.  Certain  it  is  that 
Vetdce^  though  she  carried  on  the  war  against  the 


*  Adeo  varia  belli  fortuna,  ancepsque  Mars  fait^  ut 
propias  periculum  fuerint,  qui  viceruiit.  —  Ti*  Xii».  lib. 
xxi. 

t  Abbate  Denina. 
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"jTcrfks  with  unabated  courage  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  yet  could  no' 
lotiger  boast  of  certain  victory,  or  meet  thie  infi- 
3els:  with  the  same  confidence  of  success.  In- 
stead of  increasing  her  empire,  she  could  hot 
*ven  maintain  its  integrity,  and  saw  with  una- 
vailing indignation  island  after  island  wrestecf 
from'  her  by  the  Mussulman  arms.  If  the  victors 
had  to  lament  the  consequences  of  this  civil  con- 
test, the  vanquished  it  must  be  supposed  felt  them 
still'  m6re  vitally. '  In  truth,  the  Genoese  fleets,  I  bc- 
lieVe,  never  after  peribriried  any  achievement  wor- 
thy the  ancient  prowess  and  fame  of  the  republic. 

While  Venice,  eveii  till  the  moment  of  her  ex- 
tJnctibii,  kept  some  atod  indeed  several  of  hier  de- 
pendendies,  Genoa  had  lost  all  fier  s  lorig  before 
the  lai&t  fatal  invasion'  of  the  iVench ;  arid  her  coh- 
ttest  -v^ith  Corsica,  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
her  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centiiry^  after  having 
displayed  her  weakness,  terminated  in  the  surren- 
der of  that  idind  to  the  Kiiig  of  Frahce. 

But  if  Genoa  had  the  mortification,  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  of  seeing  her  glory  on  the  de- 
cline; it  must  be  owned  that  she  found  some  com- 
pensation in  the  internal  tranquillity  which  she 
has  almost  invariably  enjoyed  during  that  period. 
Ihis   tranquillity  is   ascribed  to   the  revolutioa, 
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which  the  celebrated  Andrea  Doria  plaiuied  and 
executed  with  so  moch  decision  and  ability;  by 
which  he  wrested  his  coontry  from  the  grai^  of 
France^  secured  her  independence  abroad,  and  I^ 
a  fair  and  moderate,  if  not  a  perfect  goTemment, 
established  order  and  concord  at  home.  Hus 
event  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  September^ 
1528,  and  is  still  commemorated  by  a  festiyal  of 
thanksgiving. 

In  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place 
daring  the  last  ceutnry,  Genoa  has  generaUy  ad- 
hered to  the  French  interest;  a  line  of  policy  dic- 
tated not  so  much  by  inclination,  as  by  interest. 
The  vicinity  of  the  French  coast,  and  particniarly 
of  their  grand  naval  arsenal  Toulony  fnmished  them 
with  the  means  of  annoyance,  if  the  republic  de^ 
clared  against  tbem ;  while  the  vast  sums  which 
they  had  borrowed  from  it,  and  the  interest  which 
they  paid,  all  of  which  if  not  forfeited,  would  have 
been  suspended  by  war,  served  as  an  additional 
and  probably  more  powerful  check  on  the  temper 
of  the  Genoese,  supposing  it  to  be  hostile.  But 
this  spirit  of  calculation  however  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  occurrences,  was  misplaced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution;  it  opened  their 
gates  to  their  enemies,  and  by  making  them  mas- 
ters of  a  position  so  advantageous,  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their  future  triumphs,  and  to  all  the 
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disasters  of  Italy.  The  state  of  humiliation  and 
dmost  slavery  in  which  Genoa  now  groans,  is 
therefore  in  a  certain  degree  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  the  result  of  an  interested' and  narrow 
poKcy,  and  rather  a  self-inflicted  punishment  than 
^n  unmerited  misfortune.  Yet  I  lament  its  fall ;. 
the  fame  of  its  past  achievements,  its  pr.esent 
magnificence,  the  industry  of  its  people,  and  the 
boundless  charities  of  its  nobles ;  the  splendor  and 
fertility  which  it  spreads  over  a  scene  of  rocks  and 
precipices;  the  senatorial  dignity  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  spark  of  Roman  liberty  that  still 
glowed  in  its  institutions,  all  combine  to  awaken 
compassion,  and  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  deep  rc-^ 
gret  for  its  ruin. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  presented  to 
the  Doge' (Durazzo)  a  venerable  old  man,Vho  re-  . 
ceived  us  with  great  affability  or  rather  kindness, 
and  very  obligingly  invited  us  to  dinner;  an  honor 
which  we  were  reluptantly  compelled  to  decline,  as 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Genoa  be- 
fore the  appointed  day ;  a  circumstance  which  we 
have  many  reasons  to  regret.  The  manners  of  the 
Doge  were  easy  and  unaffected ;  his  conversation 
was  open  and  manly.  One  sentiment  I  thought 
remarkable,  *^  Peace/*  said  he,  "  will,  I  hope,  last, 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  our 
honor."    I  observed  (with  satisfaction,  I  acknow- 
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ledge)  that  thongli  long  employed  aa  afnbasaadmr 
of  the  republic  at  Vienna,  he  spoke  Frepcli  a9  be- 
comes an  Italian^  unwillingly,  and  with  the  accent 
of  his  country  strongly  marked  and  perceptible 
even  to  our  ears.  We  had  twice  the  honor  of  an 
audience,  and  both  times,  every  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied with  our  reception.  If  our  good  wishes  can 
possibly  be  of  any  avail,  the  venerable  D.oge.  will 
pass  the  evening  of  his  honorable  life  in  glory, 
and  close  it  in  tranquillity. 

If  in  my  observations  on  Genoa  I  have  passed 
over  some  objects  of  curiosity  noticed  by  most 
other  travellers,  such  as  the  caiino  or  celebrated 
plate  of  emerald,  the  beak  of  a  Roman  galley,  &c. 
the  reader  will  remember  that  the  French  had  been 
for  several  years  master  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
articles  alluded  to  were  either  seized  by  them,  or 
removed  previous  to  their  firat  arrival,,  and  still 
kept,  and  indeed  likely  long  to  remain>  in  a  state 
of  concealment. 

Some  anecdotes  also  may  perhaps  be  es;pected 
relative  to  the  character  and  the  proverbial  cun^ 
ning  and  dishonesty  of  the  Genoese.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  a  nation  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  to 
be  branded  by  a  great  and  popular  poet  vnth  the 
imputation  of  vice,  or  even  to  be  held  up.  to  ridi- 
cule.   The, stain  is  indelible,  and  the  Ligurian,  der 
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feitftti;  dAm  falierefaid  simbant,  wSl  bfe  t*epeatecl 
in  every  school,  ind  echoed  from  pole  to  pole  air 
l5iig  ^s  men  shall  read,  or  Virgil  be  nnderstoodl- 
Yet  supposing  this  imputation  to  have  been'  ap-' 
plicable  to  the  ancient:,  it  is  not  fair  to  c6nclnde 
from  thence,  that  it  is  equally  so  to  the  modem' 
Ligurians. 

Thef  character  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  cli-' 
mate,  sioil,  religion,  governhierit,  and  numberless^ 
other  circumstanbeis,  most  of  which  are  liable  to 
vatioui^  modifications,  and  cohsequently  not  altvays  * 
regukr  in  their  effects.    Now  of  all  these  causes 
the  two  first  alone  remain  unaltered^     The  Li^u-' 
rians  still  live  under  the  siame  genial  sky,  arid  stiir  . 
inhabit  the   same  rugged'  mountains;    in  every' 
other  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  their  fore-* 
fathers.     These  had' long  struggled  with  eilemies* 
more  powerful,  more  nunierous,  aria  bfetter  disci- 
plined than  themselves.     Art  and  stratagem  be-  * 
came  their  principal  weapons,  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  were  their  only  retreats.    Thus, 
necessity  first  brote,  and  long  habit  inured  them^ 
both  to  patience  arid  to  deceit,  arid  riiade  these  two 
qualities  the  prominent  features  of  their  national 
character.  The  modem  Ligurians  enriched  by  com- 
merce smile  at  the  sterility  of  their  soil,  and  blest 
for  agesr  ili  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  they  have  de- 
fended  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  d^etaded,  with  courage 
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and  open  force.  They  have  met  &eir  enCToies  ia 
array,  and  obtained  many  a  glorious  victory  by  skill 
and  intrepidity.  Stratagem  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  into  their  tactics,  nor  do  we  hear  that 
even  in  their  negociations  and  treaties  they  have 
been  remarkable  for  subterfuge  or  duplicity i«  I 
need  not  observe  the  influence  which  Christianity 
must  have  over  the  national  character,  and  the 
improvement  which  must  inseparably  tu^company 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  morality  that  a>ni- 
mauds  strict  justice,  not  in  deeds  only  and  exter- 
nal transactions,  but  even  in  thought  and  desire. 
This  influence,  I  acknowledge,  is  sometimes  coun- 
teracted, and  with  regard  to  some  very  perverse  or 
very  ignorant  individuals,  may  now  and  then  be 
totally  suspaaded ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  public 
mind,  it  is  too  generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  to 
admit  of  such  constant  habitual  contravention  as 
csm  make  dishonesty  and  theft  a  feature  of  the 
national  character. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that 
Genoa  subsists  entirely  by  commerce,  and  that  the 
essential  interests  of  such  a  nation  compel  it  neces* 
sarily  to  cultivate  good  faith  and  honesty  as  prime 
and  indispensable  virtues ;  nor  has  it  ever,  I  be- 
lieve, been  heard  that  the  bankers  and  merchants 
in  Genoa,  have  been,  deficient  in  these  qualities. 
When  I  say  bankers  and  merdfiants^  I  include 
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many  of  the  nobles^  and  aksost  aU  the  c^leM 
and  respectable  part  of  the  coramcmity^  that  is^ 
the  portiqn  which  gives  life^  coior^  and  energy,  or 
in  other  words,  character  to  a  people.     As  for  the 
mob,  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  any  nation  from  their 
ignorance  and  vices ;  for  thcnigh  they  may  have 
several  qualities  in  common  with  the  higher  ot^ 
ders ;  yet  as  they  are  less  under  the  influence  of 
moral  restraint,  their  vices  more  frequently  pre- 
dominate.    Not  that  I  mesm  to  insinuate  that  the « 
populace  of  Genoa  are  in  any  respect  more  vicious 
than  the  same  class  in  other  capitals,  but  such  they 
have  been  repi'esented,  at  least  with  regard  to  pil- 
fering ;  and  as  a  proof  we  are  told  by  strangers 
even  at  Genoa,  that  the  merchants,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  losses  occasioned  by  their  dishonesty,  employ 
as  portars  men  from 'Bergamo^  a  strong  bodied 
honest  race,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  their  own 
countrymen.    The  fact  may  be  admitted,  but  the 
motive  is  not  quite  so  clear.     All  the  chairmen  in 
London  are  Irish,  almost  all  the  watchmen  of  the 
same  nation;  therefore  some  sagacious  foreigner 
may  infer,  that  the  English  are  too  weak  for 
chairmen,  too  thievish  and  dishonest  for  watch- 
men.   We  should  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
reasoner.     As  for  habits  of  over-reaching,  cheat- 
ing, and  deceiving  strangers,  they  are  too  common 
in  every  country,  to  be  characteristic  of  any  in 
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pflurdcalar;  so  gentnl  indeed  kre  Aey,  that  I 
shoidd  fiqd  it  difficult  tor  fix  ilpoir  the  ^pot  where 
they  are  mdst  prevalent.  We  may  therefore  he 
aUowed  to.hop<^  that  the  Genoese,  though  they  are 
Ugurians,  may  be  exempt  from  the  vices  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  thi^  religion^  liherty^  and  opulence 
may  have  eradicated  propensities  which  arose  from 
Ignorance^  oppression^  and  misery. 

Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  September,  we 
took  leave  of  onr  friends  of  the  Medusa,  saw  &q 
tfhip  under  weigh,  and  then  set  out  for  Milan* 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Passage  of  the  Bocchetta — Ncwi — Marengo— Tor- 
tom^the' P0—the  Tesimh—Paoia,  its  History, 
Edifices  and  l^mo€rsity---the  Abbey  of  Chiara- 
^alle. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  Genoa  is  the 
village  or  rather  suburb  of  San  Pier  d^ Arena;  its 
situatioti  on  the  coast^  and  close  to  the  Pokevera, 
rendered  it  at  once  a  place  of  great  resort,  and 
many  palaces  and  villas  remain  as  monuments  of 
its  magnificence.  The  Villa  Imperiale  is  its  prin- 
cipal ornament;  it  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
PaUadio,  and  has  two  regnlar  rows  of  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  columns,  an  arrangement  both  simple 
and  majestic.  But  this  edifice  is  neglected,  and 
like  many  others  around  it,  is  apparently  falling 
to  ruins. 

We  next  entered  the  valley  of  the  Pokeoera, 
so  called  from  the  torrent  (Porcifera)  that  inter- 
sects it.    This  stream  had  disappeared,  and  left  no 
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traces  but  its  broad  rocky  cbannel ;  it  is  said  how* 
ever  to  retam  sometimes  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
carry  off  travellers  crossing  its  channel,  and  loiter- 
ing in  the  passage;  a  circomstance  which  occa- 
sioned many  disasters  when  the  road  lay  in  the 
very  bed  of  the  river.  The  Aostrians,  when  driven 
out  of  the  city  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inha- 
bitants in  the  year  1746,  encamped  in  the  channel 
of  the  Pokeoera  then  dry,  bnt  were  alarmed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  roaring  of  the  torrent^ 
descending  in  vast  sheets  from  the  monntaius,  and 
sweeping  men,  horses,  and  even  rocks  before  it. 
The  ar^iy  extricated  itself  from  this  dangerons 
sitnation  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  loss 
of  several  hundred  men. 

The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Pokecera  and 
Cornigliam  is  a  monument  of  the  munificence  of 
1^  nobleman  of  the  Gentile  family.  To  the  honor 
of  the  Genoese  nobility,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  excellent  road  that  leads  from  San  Pier 
d* Arena  to  Campo  Marone,  This  road  follows 
the  banks  of  the  Polceoera,  forming  a  long  wind- 
ing defile  beautifully  diversified  with  villas  and 
gardens,  cypresses,  olives,  and  vineyards.  The 
soil  is  indeed  naturally  a  dry  naked  rock,  but  in- 
dustry protected  by  liberty  has  covered  it  with 
verdure  and  fertility.  Immediately  on  leaving 
Campo  Marone  the  first  stag^,  we  began  to  ascend 
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the  steep  of  the  Bocchetta,  one  of  die  lofd^  dP 
the  maritime  Apefmnes  or  rather  A^  (for  so  the  , 
ridge  of  mouotains  to  the  west  of  Portw  Del^ 
phinus,  now  Porta  F'uWy  was  andently  caHed)« 
The  lower  and  middle  regioas  of  thia  momitaia 
are  well-peopled,  well'-cultivated^  and  shaded  hf 
groves  of  lofty  chestnuts.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  Apennmes;  hot  its  upper  parts  are  to* 
tally  Alpine,  rough,  wild,  and  banren. 

The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  Gtnoa.  It  was  in  the  hite  war  occupied  bf 
the  French,  but  forced  by  the  Austrians.  The 
trenches  and  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  former 
are  still  discernible,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  con<« 
siderable  distance,  forming  altogether  a  barrier' 
almost  insuperable.  The  French  army  was  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  artil- 
lery and  every  article  of  ammunition  in  abond- 
ance,  and  commanded  by  Massena^  a  gena-al  of 
some,  experience  and  .of  acknowledged  intrepidity. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  their  entrenchments 
were  forced,  and  they  were  compelled  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  ramparts  of  Genoa^  by  an 
enemy  jiot  twice  their  number. 

The  view  at  the  Boccketta  is  confined  by  the 
various  swells  and  pinnades  that  form  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  excepting  on  one  side,  where  it  ex* 
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%aA»  over  &e  vaUeyof  the  Pokepera^  takes  in  tfae 
OQtwodks  of  Genoa  interBecdDg  the  brows  of  the 
hills^  and  just  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  each 
side;  for  Genoa  itself  lies  covered  by  its  guardian 
flBoimtatQs.  The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  few 
uoimtaiiis  where  the  road  rfids  nearly  over  &e 
summit^  while  m  the  other  passages  over  the  Alpi 
and  Ap&mm^  it  comnnooiy  winds  tiirongh  a  de- 
file ;  it  is  represented  a?  one  of  the  Apennines^ 
though^  as  I  sospect,  without  safficient  grounds, 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  moire  than  five  thou- 
sand feet  at  the  utmost  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
aa  elevation  fiir  bdow  several  points  of  this  ehaii^ 
of  mountains*  The  descent  is  almost  as  long  and 
tedious  as  ibe  ascent,  but  neither  is  dangerous,  eA-' 
oepting  in  a  fisw  places  where  there  is  no  parapet 
on  tlie  brink  of  the  precipices.  We  spent  about* 
six  hours  in  the  passage  of  the  Gu^o  (Jugum)  of 
the  Bocchetta^  and  Altered  VoUaggio  about  ten 
o^dock  at  night. 

.  Next  morning  mfe  set  out  early;  the  road  (the 
Via  Pasthumia)  traverses  the  defile,  sometimes  on 
level  ground,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
suspended  over  a  torrent.  The  scenery  is  very' 
romantic,  alternately  open  and  wooded,  here  green 
and  fertile,  there  barren  and  nxiky,  thus  presenting 
all  the  delightful  contrasts  of  shade  and  nakedness/ 
of  wildness  and  cultivatira,  wttich  chsuraeteri^e  the 
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Apennines.  One  of  the  most,  striking  objepto  that 
joocurred  was  the  fortress  of  Gwoi^  occupying  the 
^oipQiit  of  a  rocky  hill^  au4  copimanding  the  defile. 
Shortly  softer  we  discovered  through  a  break  in  t^ 
^pimtaiQs  the  immei^e  ]plaia  of  Piedimfmte,  atii 
then  cros^bg  the  Mo^mrio^  b,  high,  fertile^  wd 
weU-rWOoded  hMI,  we  fpvnd  ourselves  at  length  at 
the  fQot  of  the  4p^^i^^%  asidtarned  for  ever  frotti 
^csse  beautiAil'^jd  maj^tlc  monnt^iip. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  Altered  Nad^  4 
sin^U  busy  town^  the  last  of  the  Gendem  territorjf^ 
ifh^e  several  of  the  noblea  have  tiUiis  in  whioh 
tiiey  used  to  pass  the  spring  and  the  autumn.  TUm 
^Quptry  which  we  had  tratj^nied  exhibits. no  mcmir 
in^ntl^  and  awakens  felv  reo^Ueetionft  of  darab 
tiges.  The  Iwg  contests. of  the  Bottians  widi  tha 
Ligurian  mountaineers  contributed  less  to  thefeso^ 
than  to  the  discipline  of  the  fcnmer^  by  keeping 
the  l^ona  in  exerose^  and  by  accust(NQuag>  the 
gemerals  to  cautioa  and  vigilance* 

^^  Is  hostis,'"  says  Titus  Livius,  speaking  of. 
thene  people^  ^^  vdiut  natas  adtcdntiuendam  inter 
magnorum  intervalla.  beUorum;  Romank  mUita^ 
rem  discipiinam^  erat ;  nee  alia  provincia  militoOk 
Qiagis  ad  virtutdtai  acueb^.  Nam  Asia,  etame* 
nitate  urbium,  et  copi&  terrestrium  msuridmarum- 
que  rernm^  et  molliti^  hoslium  regiisque  opibus, 
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ditiores^  qnam  fortiores  exercittts  ^iebat  «  «  .  «  « 
In  Ligaribus  omnia  eiiint,  qiise  militera  excita^ 
•rent :  loca  montana  et  aspera,  quae  et  ipsis  capere 
labor  est,  et  ex  prae-occupatis  dejicere  hostem — 
Itinera  ardoa,  aBgnsta,  infesta  inaidiis;  hostis 
levis  et  velox  et  repentinus,  qui  nullum  usqnam 
tempns,  niillam  locom  qnietnm  ant  secnram  esse 
sineret;  oppngnatio  necessaria  mnnitonim  caa- 
tellonim  laboriosa  simul  pericnlosaqne ;  inops 
regio,  cpm  parsimoni^  astringeret  milites,  praecbe 
hand  mnltom  praeberet.  Itaqne  non  lixa  secjoe- 
Jbatnr,  non  jnmentorum  longus  ordo  agmen  ex- 
tendebat:  nihil  praeter  anna,  et  viros  omnem 
«pem  in  armis  habentes,  erat.  Nee  deerat  naqnam 
cam  m  vel  materia  belli  vel  causa :  quia  propter 
domesticam  inopiam  Ticinos  agros  incnrsabant; 
nee  tamea  jn  discrimen  snmmae  rernm  pngoa- 
batur.*^ 

I  insert  this  passage  in  full  length,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  solidity  of  the  obsenration  and  the 
beauty  of  the  language,  but  of  the  historical  alln- 
sjons  which  it  contains,  as  they  tend  to  display 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  and  t«> 
shew  how  widely  it  differs  from  that  of  their  de^ 
scendants.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the 
modems  have  not  the  activity,  the  enterprise,  or 
I    "    I  *      '  '  '         ■  ■    ■ ■  '■- 

*  Lb.  xxxis.  L 
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tile  pafiekce  tS  iStifAt  midertwa^  tiA^et  hal^^^y 
Aie  teme  motiTis  to  i&spA  the&i  to  traffiene^-^ 
pfoerty;  and  indeed^  it  ifiast  b^  aekfiofrkdg^ 
that  the  people  throughont  the  Genoese  territory 
il^em  m  general  well  fed,  faealtlxy^  and  contented. 
Pbitfit)ly  the  exactions  of  their  present  xtmx&t^ 
(tlie  F;rencfa)  by  plundering  them  of  their  wealth 
and  hy  restoring  their  motufCainsr  to  tiieir  primi- 
tive barrenness,  may  revive  tfaefr  fstmkt  i^stkss^ 
flMs,  and  convert  them  onee  mote  infb  a  tribe  of 
free-booting  monofaineers. 

llie  road  from  ITad  to  Aksmndria  etoi^ef  » 
plain,  fertde  and  well  cnltivated!,  bnt  sandy  and 
TsStner  naked,  Tlie  ritnis  of  the  cffedet  of  f(pn&m 
(D&tmaJ  demolbbed  by  the  Prencfc,  Re  extended 
over  the  side  of  a  diMant  biB;  and  from  their  mag- 
nitude and  whiteness  Jneiient  a  grand  and  strilring 
speetaele.  *  •' 

We  noir  eiitared  ^  fatal  ^Idln^ Mar€ng6y 
where  ^  forttrne  of  Bonaparte  trinmphed  over  the 
sidH  and  the  ralor  of  the  Veteran  MelaSy  and  ob^ 
tained  a  victory  which  Enrope,  and  in  paartiodar 
Italy  plundered  and  enslaved.  Will  long  liave  reason 
to  deplore.  This  event  is  inscrilf^  in  bad  Latin, 
I&Kan,  ^nd  !l^ench,  on  the  pedestal  of  an  Insigni- 
&:ant  Doric  pillar,  erected'  oh  the  high  road  in  the 
Httle  villiage  of  Maren^ct:  a  few  sculls  cdlected  in 
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^gfiag  die  fboiidatum,  and  now  twiged  in  order 
nm&d  the  pedestal,  form  a  savage  but  appropmte 
omaoieiit  to  this  moniimait. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  indeed  it  wonU  be 
foreign  to  my  plan,  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo^  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  con-* 
tradictory  relations  of  that  event  now  in  drdda* 
tion.  Bnt  I  may  observe,  that  this  battle,  whether 
the  scale  was  turned  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortane 
of  Bonaparte^  was  in  its  result  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  taken  place  either  in  modem  or  in 
aneient  times.  Compared  to  it,  the  hloody  fields 
of  Jemafpc^  Neerwinden,  and  Hohenlindeny  sink  into 
insignificance;  their  consequences  were  transitory, 
and  no  country  was  permanently  lost  or  wtm  by 
the  contesting  parties  in  amsequeace  of  the  defeat, 
or  victory.  Even  the  carnage  of  CamuB  loses  its 
horrors  when  put  in  competition  with  the  disaster 
of  Marengo.  Rome,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  senate, 
in  the  courage  of  her  people,  and  in  the  magnani- 
mity of  both,  found  adequate  resources,  and  rose 
from  her  defeat,  more  glorious  and  more  tremend- 
ous. At  MarengOy  Italy  was  laid  prostrate  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  Bom^arte ;  her  fortresses 
were  abandoned:  her  ramparts  levelled;  or  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  conqueror  himself,  the  Alp^  were 
anmhilated.  Hie  whole  of  this  delightfol  country^ 
the  garden  of  Europe,  the  mistress  of  the  Mediter- 
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raneao,  teeming  ^th  population^  and  big  wkhtbe 
seedb  of  empire,  magna  materfrugum^  magna  ^trAm^ 
is  now  not  nominally  bnt  really  and  eflectoally  at 
the  disposal  of  France.  Often  invaded,  sometimes 
overrun,  but  never  before  totally  subdued  and  in 
entire  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  Italy  must  at 
length  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  submit  like 
Greece  to  a  barbarian  conqueror.  Her  republics, 
that  still  retained  the  name  and  breathed  the  spirit 
of  ancient  liberty,  are  no  more;  her  cities  eadithe 
capital  of  an  independent  state,  are  now  reduced 
to  provincial  towns ;  her  kingdoms^  though  still' 
flattered  witb  the  title,  are  sunk  into  tributary  de- 
pendencies :  the  monuments  of  her  glory,  and  the 
masterpieces  of  her  arts,  are  all  marked  out  for 
plunder ;  and  what  she  has  still  more  reason  to 
deplore,  the  spirit  which  acquired  that  glory,  and' 
inspired  lliose  arts,  is  fled  perhaps  for  ever. 

Quod  fugiens  redituraque  nunquam 
Libei;^  .  .  .  non  resplcit  ultra 
Ausoniam.  Luc,  vii. 

The  village  of  Marengo  is  about  two  miles  from ' 
Alessandria.  The  Barfnida  in  summer,  a  shallow 
stream,  spread  over  a  wide  channel  intersected  with 
little  islands  and  lined  with  willows,  flows  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  latter.  Alessandria  is  merely  a 
fortress,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  sieges  which 
it  has  sustained.    It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tniy^  Hiid  ttkes.  its  niiise  from  tft«  dien  Fope^ 
Aknader  III.  It  lately  belonged  to  the  Emg  ci 
SfirditiMi. 

From  Alessandria  we  returned  to  Marengo^  and 
agaia  crossing  the  plain  passed  through  Tartona 
(anciently  Dertana)  a  town  by  no  means  handsome, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Voghiera^  where  we  passed 
the  night.  This  town  is  supposed  to  take  its  naoEie 
from  Vicus  Iria^y  a  little  barbarized,  indeed^  but  stil) 
perceptible  in  its  modera  appel|atioo.  It:  is  lailg^ 
and  well  built.  In  common  with  this  neighboring 
cities,  Vi^hkra  ia  said  to  have  suffered  more  j&qui 
the  quarrels  betfreenc  tl|e  Empeiprs  4fi4  tbfe  l^&gm 
than  frofA  the  arms  of  th^.^nvad^g:  bforbapaaa. 
The  observation  might  perhaps  bfe  ,gi^n^iiied,  a» 
with  few  exceptions,  t^  tpwiis  of  Jtaly  have  been 
treated  with  more  cruelty  by  internal  than  esctamal 
enemies. 

From  Twrtona  to  Vbgkiera,  and  indeed  to  Milan^ 
the  road  traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  well 
as  beautiful  parts  of  the  celebrated  plain,  watered 
by  the  Po  and  the  TesmOj  with  their  many  tributary 
streams,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apen^ 
fdnes.  No  country  in  the  world  perjbaps  enjoys 
more  advantages  than  this  eiitensive  and  delicious 
vale.  Irrigated  by  rivers  that  never  fail,  it  is  ck^l 
even  in  the  burning  months  c£  July  and  Ai^ust 
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vitii  perjietDid  Terdnre,  and  displays  after  a  whole 
9«asan  of  acoichi]Qg:Miiidiiiie^  the  deep  ff^eeia  carpet 
of  the  vernal  months.  Even  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  autumn  had  acarcely  tinged  its  woodsy 
while  the  purple  and  yellow  flowers  of  spring  still 
vari^ated  its  rich  grassy  meadows^  The  clifliate^ 
Hl;^  tl^at  of  Italy  at  large,  is  imiform  andwrraei 
but  as  the  more  southern  provkioes  ane  refrosked 
Auritig  the  sullry  season  ^r  »  breeze  feom  die  sesi^ 
to  these  plains  ai>e  cooled  by  ga]les  diat  hkw  ton^ 
staiatty  from  the  bordering  monntains.  Hanoe  i3m 
traveller,  who  lias  been  {wnting  and  meltmg  away 
in  the  glowk^  atModpheri^  ^  Fhrewe  and  G&lea^ 
no  soonar  crosses  tfae  Apermmesy  and  descends  into 
the  Miknes^  than  he  finds  himself  revived  aiid 
braced  by  a  freshness,  the  more  agreeable  and  un« 
ei(|>ected,  because  he  still  continues  to  enjoy,  the 
Sfime  unploudadldqr^  and  azure  firmameiit.  Nor 
is  this  vale  deficient,  as  plains  if  extensive  usoaily 
are,  in  interest;  nor  is  it  like  the  Netherlands^  % 
lifeless  level,  where  bo  swell  presents  itself  to 
attract  the  eye,  and  to  vary  the  sullen  uniformity. 
The  plains  of  the  jPo,  enclosed  between  two  chains 
of  vast  mountains,  always  have  one  and  sometimes 
both  in  view ;  while  numberless  ramifications 
branching  from  them,  intersect  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries in  ail  directions,  and  adorn  them  with  ridges 
of  W^  that  diminish  in  size  and  elevatioil  as  they 
are  more  dist^t  from  .the  parent  meonlains. 
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Hie  road  (rom  Naoi  to  Pada  pteaents  on  the 
right  many  of  these  eminences,  resembling  the 
hills  of  Snrry,  and  like  Ihem  adorned  with  trees^ 
chnrches,  villas,  and  castles. 

As  we  approached  the  Po  we  fonnd  the  roads 
deep  and  sandy;  the  river,  though  nearly  con- 
fined by  the  dryness  of  the  season  to  the  middle 
of  its  channel,  is  yet  a  majestic  stream ;  we  passed 
it  on  a  flying  bridge,  and  admired  its  banlis  as  we 
glided  across.  As  tfiey  are  low,  they  are  suscepti- 
ble of  one  species  of  ornament  only,  and  that  con- 
sists of  groves  of  forest  trees  that  shade  its  mai^n^ 
and  as  they  hang  over  it  and  sometimes  bathe 
their  branches  in  its  waves>  enliven  it  by  the  re- 
flection of  their  thick  and  verdant  foliage.  Amon^ 
these  trees  the  poplar  is  now,  as  it  wsm  anciently, 
predominant;  and  by  its  height  and  spreading 
form,  adds  considerably  to  the  beanty  of  the 
scenery. 

Rami  caput  umbravere  virentes 
Heliadum^  totisque  flaunt  electra  capillis. 

Claudian. 

The  fable  of  Phaeton,  so  prettily  told  by 
Ovid,  and  so  amusing  to  boyish  fancy,  naturally 
occurs  to  the  recollection  of  the  traveller,  and  en- 
hances the  pleasure  with  which  he  contemplates 
the  stream  and  its  bordering  scenery. 
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A  Ikde  atat  ^wh  not  far  from  the  river, 
dedicated  to  St.  Zmrence,  quiajkmen  pestemque 
r^u&tj  shews  what  ravages  the  Po  sometii&es 
makes,  and  how  much  the  inhafattants  dread  its 
inmidations.  As  we  approached  Paoia,  the  ver- 
dure and  freshness  of  the  couitry,  if  possible,  in-^ 
creased,  and  exhibited  an  appearance  altogether 
^opting  and  deligfatfol^ 

Hie  Tesino  (TvAtm)  bathes  the  walls  of  Pma^ 
and  waters  its  whole  t^ritory.  Anoth^  branch 
of  the  same  river  flows  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town,  and  is  finely  shaded  with  pedlar 
groves.  The  Tidnus^  is  a  noble  stream,  clear  and 
rapid.  In  clearness  as  well  as  in  the  shades  that 
grace  its  banks,  it  i^;rees  with  the  well-known 
description  of  Silins ;  but  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
current  it  diflfers. widely  from  it.^  Perhaps  the 
poet  meant  its  apparent,  not  its  real  course,  and 
if  so,  his  expressions  are  at  least  poetically  appli- 
cable; as  the  unruffled  smoothness  of  the  surface, 


*  C»rulea8  Tacinus  aqnas^  et  stagna  vadoso. 
I^erspicuus  senrat  turbari  nesda  fundo> 
Ac  nitidum  Tiridi  lente  trahit  amna  liqnoreai>  t 
Yix  credas  labi  5  ripis  tam  mitis  opacis 
Argutos  inter  volucrum  certamina,  cantus, 
SomnifeFam  dach  lucenti  gnigite  lympham. 

Lib.  ir.  79. 
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aii4  the  evesiMsa  of  die.  motba  Jieceiw  the  ey^ 
and  in  piurt  conceal  its  rapidity^  Anodier  auamr 
•tmo^  which  contribvtet  mwh  to  the  he^aJHf  of 
this  river,  has  not>  I  thiok^  hem  aodoed;  I  niMtt 
its  serp^ntiiie  course  and  die  number  ei  islaiidi 
encircled  by  its  xneanden,  idiidi,  Amded  as  tb^ 
firequendy  are  with  poplais,  haedies,  and-  ^om, 
entitle  the  stream  to  the  qiidKet  df  beaut^  aft* 
tached  to  it  by  Claudian  (Pukher  Ticmus).  A 
stone  hndne,  long  andcoveiicdiiirith  a-  wooden 
gallery,  leada  over  the  nrefo  to  diegrib  of  Favia. 


PAVIA.. 

Tbh  f^  derived  its  first  and  ancient  name 
fiom  the  river  on  the  hanks  of  which  it  atdads, 
and  wap,  like  it^catied  Ttcmum.  Under  thk  d^ 
pellation  it  aspired  m>  £une,  aidd  seems  indeed 
acftrcely  to  have  atM^acted  notiee.  Ilit  first  IxMtie 
be4nve^  A^Qibal  md.^tbe  Etdmaas  tmder  &Jpio, 
reflected  a  bloody  glare  on  the  banks  of  the  stream^ 
but  left  the  town  (if  it  then  existed)  in  its  original 
obscurity.  A  mekncfaoly  visit  of  Augustus  to 
honor  the  ashes  of  Drusus,  and  a  few  disorderly 
skirmishes  in  the  contest  between  Vitellius  and 
Otho,  serve  merely  to  record  the  existence  of 
Jhinum.  Between  the  sixth  and  eighdi  century 
the  ancient  name  disappeared^  and  under  the  ap- 
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pcHptiaa  <iiPa^mf^  saAeaed  laj  Itelkn  eiiphbny 
ttto  JFVrw,  the  tawn  becftoie  a  consldenUe  city, 
-and  die  x^ndMce  of  a  face  of  barbarian  monarttui. 
Tkeodoirk  "firgt  noticed  it;  his  Gothic  successoia 
Virec^piented  It,  and'tibe  iMigdbardk  princes  not  be- 
ing fxi^sters  of  Rome^  made  k  the  capital  of  their 
damiaioDB.  Wbikdie  seat  of  their  ignoraat  co^rt 
it  becMie,  bjr  a  jMdgnlar  fate^  the  centre  of  the  few 
fliiniiMringi  ^  iidtenoe  that  still  beamed  on  that 
t>ei^beed'regtoii/  «fid  ^ttiay  perhaps  .be  c6nsida:ed 
as  mt  fiiM  wiMit^  tfiolversity. 

ViUaire  ackiiowledgeir  that  fVance  owes  all  her 
arts  and  sciences  to'ftaly;  and  if  we  may  bdiere 
itsicnrded  (padkion,  Paicia  sent  bet  die  of  her  first 
ttKiastiins, Pietra'dPiM.  ^  Tb tiisi  tiie  nniversity  of 
Paris  hiie&s  tip  ais  td'^her  fodnder,  imext  at  leftist  to 
CharlettiE^tie^  <#liose  'ssealoas'  eiid^a^brs  to  propa- 
gate knJDwkdge  teltracted  soine  of  ^  most  emi- 
nent scholars  ci  the  age  to  his  capital^  arid  drew 
at  the  saibe  ^hAey^Akum  from  Yoi'k  mA  Pietro 
from  Pisii^ia.  Wfethfer  either  of  these  mce  iJIus- 
trioQS  seminaries  can  really  boast  of  so  early  an 
origin;  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  bat  certain 

..    \    ,        .       ^  •* w  .      ,.       .        ( 

^  An  appellation  taken  from  the  Roman  tribe  of  that 
name,  in  which  the  natives  of  TkiHum,  who  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  were  enrolled.  The  name  of  Pavia 
is  IhltrsfMe -sMclly '4a8tlM. 
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it  is,  that  to  her  University  Ptma  owei  her  prin- 
cipal fame,  I  might  almost  say  her  existence.-  In 
.conomon  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy  Faoia  suf- 
fered all  the  extremes  of  barbaroos  invasion  and 
tyrannic  sway,  went  through  all  the  vicissitades  of 
the  middle  ages,  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  and  finally,  withered  away  under  the  yoke 
•1^  monarchy.  In  this  last  stage,  h^r  University 
alone  suspended  her  total  extinction,  and  still 
continues  her  only  hope  and  support.  It  has  in  its 
time  produced  many  men  eminent  in  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science^  and  is  still  supplied  with 
professors  of  talents  and  of  reputation. '  It  has  a 
noble  library^  grand  halls  for  lectures,  anatomical 
galleries,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  well-en- 
dowed colleges;  yet  with. all  this  apparatus,  its 
schools  are  not  much  frequented,  and  indeed  the 
very  streets  of  die  town  seem  solitary  and  for- 
saken. Whether  this  desolation  be  ascribable  to 
the  influence  of  the  French,  to  die  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  to  any  internal  defect  in  tibe  constitution 
of  the  University^  it  is  dififeult  to  determine. 

When  a  republic,  Paoia  sent,  it  is  recorded, 
fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  crusades,  a  number 
equal  to  half  her  actual  population,  which  amounts 
to  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is 
however  some  consolation  to  reflect,  as  it  is  highly 
honorable  to  the  city,  that  its  spirit  did  not  eva- 
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pwate  with  its  prosperity,  that  it  is  one  of  ibg 
f^w  states  which  have  always  rebelled  against  the 
Ffciicb,  and  that  more  than  once  it  succei^ded  in 
expelling  them  from  its  walls ;  nnfortnnately  ia 
their  last  attempt,  though  perhaps  more  intrepid 
than  in  a  former,"^  its  citizens  were  less  snccessfxil^ 
and  atoned  £pr  their  imtimely  patriotkm.  by  the 
blood  of  thdbr  magistrates,  whom  BamapaPte  or- 
dered to  be  shot*  Had  every  city  in  Italy  shewn 
as  mach  resolati<m^  iheHv  united  exertions  must 
have  been  crowned  with  success^  and  this  lovely 
country  would  not  now  groan  under  the  iron  rod 
of  a  most  insolent  enemy. 

Of.  its  edifices^  whether  churches^  colleges^  or 
palaces^  none,  for  their  magnitude,  style,  or  de- 
coratiims,  seem  to  deserve  particular  attention. 
One  church  however  the  traveller  will  visit  with 
interest,  because  it  contains  the  ashea  of  BoOius, 
distinguished  by  his  taste  and  learning  in  an  age 
of  harbarism  and  %norance;  by  his  noble  UMh 
at  a  time  when  few  indeed  could  claim  patridaa 
honors ;  and,  above  all,  by  his  independent  sena-  > 
toirial  spirit  in  an  era  when  Rome  was  obliged  to 
bend  her  neck  under  the  sway  of  a  barbarian. 
Though  put  to  death  by  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant, 
he  enjoys  a  double  privilege  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  patriot.    His 

•  An.  iro«. 
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tomb  WM  niied  by  an  Siopuor^  and  bis  epitapb 
vrittn  hj  a  Vape.  The  dnmcii  I  alfaide  to^  is  that 
alkd  iii  Cido  Awrm;  the  Eoperor  was  Odiolll. 
Md  the  P^ype  SylnsterlL 

\sk  the  same  ^smx^  the  body  of  St.  Angastai 
is  said  to  mpose ;  it  was  fint  tnmqpoiied  to  StOf^ 
Ama  by  the  RoeaaiM  wko  fled  from  the  finry  of 
the  Vandals  ifcen  rayagmg  Africa^  and  afterwards 
it  wns  eoiiveyed  by  eirder  of  one  of  the  Loago* 
batdic  flMNiaiehs  to  Paoiay  whete  it  lay  conceaied 
iad  fion^afKeti  tOl  liie  sevenMmili  e»tary.  IH^ 
traTeller,  who  loves  troth  ok*  r^rrte  geaius^  weioid 
Tisit  with  interest  and  respect  the  tomb  that  con- 
tain;i  &e  ashes  of  the  learned,  the  piotis,  ihe  bene- 
voiait  Ansdn,  the  christian  Plato  *^QliJtf  enipfi 
Jmikt^  says  Erasmus^  a  competent  jndge,  &r6is 
Amiiamm  hoc  ser^^m^'odfMgis  Mreum  vel  augus- 
tm$  f  Bnt  llie  nblivion  thut  sb  long  brooded  dvcr 
tibese  TeMetsble  remains,  and  the  doubts  tihat  mntst 
aatdraKy  sonse  IriHn  i^  ebedc  onr  udor  as  we  ad-^ 
iaii0e,«|id  exdte  an  'apprehension  test  the  tribute 
which  we  wish  to  off^  do  Tirtne  and  wisdom, 
tdiGodd  be  enroneoosly  directed  t6  the  pntrid  di^ 
of  smie  nostfiiem  im^tder,  ofr  of  some  half  savage 
Loi^dbard* 

CHIARAVAI.LE. 

Abont  £Mur  miles  from  Pm>ia  stands  the  abb^ 
of  Chiaramlle,  onee  edebrated  for  its  riches  and 
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qif^ific^ia^e.  r  lit  ijbelo^ged  ,  to   tte. .CwvAmtwii 
qioiAcs,  and  ^  the  i^iippr^&ioQ  4>f  tbe .  ]i>«diei!;  % 
the  Eiapef oi?  Ji^sephy  it  fi^bd^d.  with;  a  pf^dp^^  ixf 
.twenty  thqn$ancl  poupda  p^  ili>WQ9i  it<^  gfSHfifWr 
^.  inent;  of  thk  sun»  al^ut  Ji^^am(7!$|{  pouj^pim 
f.jomum  w;eci.. annexed  ta  tber  ^spitttli  j^  P0im;  4f 
V{  tjbie.diipog^  of.  the  r^maipder^  eqoaUj^apfMNijpriiie 
•,-|;>iimd  bcneyolenjt  ^imtt  dfit*bt;i  tbfwrse.  i|ft^  J  .bdie^ 
;   I,  at  present  i^^tbiiig  ofi  reQ9#d.    Abmf^^^nfyxm^ 
'\:  %  limes  and  po^dai's  shedcybi^  a  r^^UfiQ^^ ^kraM  vA 
■■    the  travellef-  diahe  drives  under  tbefn^  ienda^  to  tht 
'  -  arcbed^^iiQpte^      opening  mt»  a  ^aeilvay.  courts 
with  l^e  chi^h  full  in  friMiMI.     Tldia  edifice  ia  ^ 
-Gothic  and  Saxon  iatfixinir^led ;  ite  trdtis  ace  of 
solid  white  marble^  lined  within  with  various  kinds 
.    :     of  precians. stones.    Sciilptare  andr  dunFiHrg,  whe- 
';       ther  in  marble^  geossy  oar  matalS)  wire:  here  ditf* 
y*-     pl^jcd  in;;>j^  their  |M>mp>  and  o&entimes^  iitf  utt 
-•;'>   tl^r^'eic^^         Omain^Qts  kdoei}  ai^  Apt  «4> 
[^ !^    xniiich  besta\fred  .a$,  squandered  on.  ev^  pari ;  bitt 
>f>.\  .^y  ar^  a^  sq  perfect  Jn  their  tklndy^  so 

il-l.ileU  plaeod:^ir' effect^  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
^.  ^ih:e.st;y^'of^he  edifice  at  large,  that  the  most  &»* 
'tlAQiijI^t^bserver  would  find  it  difficult  to  retrench 

th^mlf;-.'..  •     "•    .-      . 

/  :  This  abbey  wm  fpniided  about  the  year  1400  by 
'{jr^kas  Visconfij  whos^tomb  Stands  on  one  side  of 
die  trimsqpt ;  thoiigh  the  chwrth  itself  ^icnay  justly 
be  considered  as  his  roal  mausofeum.  |A  few  Au- 
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giutiniatt  frtftrs  are  now  employed  to  perform  the 
dnties  required  by  the  fonndation,  and  to  keep  the 
chm^  in  order;  a  task  which  they  fnlfil  witii 
commendable  zeal  and  exactness,  as  few  similar 
edifikres,  exhibit  m<H:e  neatness,  and  cleanliness, 
than  that  entmsted  to  their  care.    The  mew  from 
the  tower  oter  the  smronnding  plain,  bordered  by 
the  A^^nA  Apenmnesy  is  yerdant,  rich,  and  Inxu-  ' 
riant  beyond  expression.    Besides  these  qualities 
it  has  another  title  to  onr  attention,  as  it  was  the 
theatre  of  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Patia^ 
between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
capture  of  their  gallant  monarch  Francis  I. 

A  French  traveller*  relates  an  anecdote  that 
does  equal  credit  to  this  princess  piety  and  mag- 
nanimity on  this  trying  occasion.  He  was  con- 
ducted after  the  battle  to  this  Abbey,  an^  entering 
the  church  at  the  time  the  monks  were  singing 
part  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  (nineteenth)- . 
psa]m,  immediately  joined  the  choir  &  the  follow-  •; 
ing  verse: — 

Bonum  mihi  quia  humiliasti  ine>  ut  discam  justifipationes 
tuas. 

It  is  good  for  me  that  thou  hast  humbled  me  3  that  I  inay 
learn  thy  statutes. 


*  Abb6  Richard. 
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Such  re8%nadon  ocKEnfauied  with  30  mnch  valor, 
and  widi  so  hi^  a  spirit  ia  such  dronmstaQces,  is. 
heamc  and  alioost  sablime.  However,  though  we 
adniire  and  love  the  prince  we  cannot  but  r^dce 
in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  defeat  of  the 
Frendi  ^amy,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the  A^s* 
They  are  the  most  active  and  most  persevering 
enemies  that  Italy  knows,  and  have  wasted  her 
'  cities  and  fields  more  firequently,  more  extensively, 
and  more  .wantonly,  than  ^any  other  invadmg  bar* 
barians.  Hitherto  indeed  they  have  generally  met 
with  the  punishment  due  to  cruelty,  ambition,  and 
insolence ;  and  their  short-lived  triumphs  on  Hes- 
perian ground  have  terminated  in  discomfiture  and 
ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  late  successes  will 
be  as  transient  as  their  ancient  victories,  and  add 
another  proof  to  the  observation  of  the  poet,  that 
the  Lily  is  not  destined  to  flourish  in  Italiw  soil.* 

*  Merlin  gli  fe  Teder  che  quasi  tatti 
611  altri,  che  poi  di  Francia  scettro  arranno^ 
O  di  ferro  gli  eserciti  distrutti, 
O  di  fame,  ,0  di  peste  si  Tedranno ; 
E  che  brevi  allegrezze,  e  lunghi  lutti, 
Poco  quadagno,  ed  infinito  danno 
Riporteran  d'ltalia;  che  non  lice 
Che*l  Giglio  in  quel  ierreno  abbia  radice, 

Ariosto.  OrUmdo  Fkirioio,  Canto  zxziii.  10. 

The  flower  de  luce  or  lily  was  thediadnctive  ornament  of 
the  royal  arms  of  France. 
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Thef  still  shevr  tke  donber  in  wbk^  tbc^ 
FieBdi  — inatdi  was  tanGaei  Auiag  the  fint  dojr 
ani  iu(^  of  Iris  caylivity.  Itis  nnaD,  plmn,  mdl 
mndqped^  aa  tlie  private  jfaitmenta,  eren  cf  die 
litest  aUrio^  kivariaUjr  are;  and'  it  is  £stiii- 
gnished  only  by  die  imagmary  miportance  which 
it  deriTes.  froaidie  presence  of  the  royal  captiye. 

We  left  ikt  abbey  in  the  dnk  of  the  ewfaAag, 
raUed  raiHdIy  Ofer  a  smooth  and  level  lood,  and 
entered  Jkfikm  about  nme  o'clock. 


£KD  or  VOL.  III. 


loodoo :  Printed  by  T.  Miliar* 

9,  Noble  Stroetp  Cbeapside.  w , 
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